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Tis past—the mystic rites are done— 
Gilbert and Rosaline are one ; 

And little heed has Gilbert given 

To the fond heart that he has riven, 

Ay, she may pine, and moan, and weep, 
And feed on thoughts that banish sleep,— 
He'll come and visit her full soon, 
When he has passed his honeymoon ; 
And he will give her jewels rare, 

And golden bands to bind her hair, 

And gems that women love to wear, 
And make her rich as she is fair; 

And Time shall make her heart forget, 
And she shall smile and love him yet. 


II. 
But now—he cannot think 
Of another than his bride; 








And beautiful is she ; * ; 


As she blushes by his side: 
And his father, self-contented, 
Wears a smile upon his face, 
Blessing aye the happy day 
That has dawned upon his race ; 
And his mother, richly vestured, 
Sits majestic in the hall, 
Greeting every guest that enters 
To the gallant festival. 


III. 
In old Minden’s lordly mansion 
Shall be revelry to-night ; 
From the roof-work high and fretted 
Hang a hundred lustres bright, 
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IV. 

Pour ye out the sparkling liquor 
In the goblets like a tide, 

That a thousand guests may quaff it, 
To the welfare of the bride! 

Then again, fill up, high frothing, 
Be the bumper full and fair, 

To be drained to Gilbert’s welfare, 
Lady’s love and Minden’s heir ; 

May his nights be full of pleasure 
And his days devoid of care! 


V. 
But hark !—what voice was that ? 
Was’t of the air or earth, 
That rose so suddenly 
Amid the festal mirth ? 
Above them and about 
The echo seemed to swell ; 
And it said, ‘‘ Oh, farewell, love! 
Oh, happiness, farewell! 
For never, never more 
In Minden shall ye dwell ! 
Misery !”’ 


VI. 

The guests all thought it strange, 
But nothing could they see, 
And blooming cheeks grew pale, 

At that wild melody. 
And hark! it rose again 
In a plaintive strain— 
‘¢ Misery !’” 
It came now here, now there, 
Then melted into air,— 
‘* Misery !”’ 


VII. 

What was the matter with the fire? 
The sparks came rushing out ; 

The writhing flames burned pale and blue, 
And twined themselves about ;— 

And now they sank, now rose again, 
About the chimney tall, 

Cas'ing a light of lurid white 

a On the rich emblazoned wall. 


<e VIil. 
os What was the matter with the lamps, 
That they dangled to and fro? 
P That the waning lights unsteadily rocked, 
And sank in their sockets low? 
That again they burned red, blue, and green, 
And a chequered radiance cast 
On the fear-pale faces of the guests, 
That watched them all aghast ? 
Each lustre shook as it would fall, 
And formed strange shadows on the wall :— 
There was a witchery on them all. 


IX. 
And still half-uttered sounds 
Amid the silence fell, 
Saying, ‘‘ Oh, farewell, love! 
. Oh, happiness, farewell! 





For never, never more 
In Minden shall ye dwell! 
Misery! misery !”’ 


Xx. 
And as they died away, 
A gentle voice began 
A more melodious song 
Than ever was sung by man ;. 
But sad, and faint, and slow 
The solemn accents rose,— 
‘¢ Farewell to happiness ! 
Farewell the heart’s repose ! 
For never, never more 
Shall either as before 
Around my pathway shine, 
Or cheer this soul of mine,— 
Misery !”’ 


XI. 
‘‘ Where can this solemn music be ?”’ 
Exclaimed each wondering guest ; 
While the bride concealed her pallid face 
Upon the bridegroom’s breast. 
Bold in the battle-field was he, 
When shafts of death flew near, 
But now he trembled as he stood, 
With a strange unusual fear. 


XI. 

It was the music of his dream, 

Forgotten long ago, 
That woke such pity in his soul 

When slumbering in the snow. 
He knew the mournful voice again, 
And crowding thoughts of sorrow and pain 
Oppressed his spirit and his brain ; 
And whether it were of earth or heaven, 
His soul was awed, his heart was riven. 


XIII. 
There was a rushing sound of winds, 
The doors flew open all,— 
And lo! a lady, mild and bright, 
With rustling robes of silvery white, 
Came gliding through the hall. 


XIV. 
A golden zone enclosed her waist, 
She wore a ruby on her breast, 
And round her brow a chaplet fair, 
Made all of diamonds bright and rare, 
Of which the least conspicuous gem 
Was worth a monarch’s diadem ; 
And a halo followed as she went, 
Serene, and sad, and innocent. 


XV. 

She seemed like Melancholy’s self, 

A living sorrow, as she passed ; 
Her face was pale, her step was slow, 

Her modest eyes were downwards cast : 
But who she was, and whence she came, 
And what her lineage or her name, 
Not one of all the gues's could tell ; 
But Gilbert sighed, and knew her well. 
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XVI. 
*Twas Amethysta’s gentle face, 
Her look serene, her form of grace ; 
And much he marveled to behold 


(No cottage maiden could she be) 
Hler diamond crest, her zone of gold, 
And step of queenly dignity. 


XVII 
There was a deep silence in the hall, 
You might have heard a feather fall ; 
The guests were wonder-stricken all, 
And stood aside to let her pass. 
Calmly, slowly glided she: 

But her garments made a rustling sound, 
Soft as when breezes sweep the ground 
’Mid long sedge-grasses of the lea. 

A thousand eyes her progress tracked, 
A thousand hearts in concert beat ;— 

She never raised her drooping eyes 
Until she came to Gilbert’s seat; 








And then she stopped—the bride meanwhile 
Trembling and pale with doubts and fears— 

And full upon the bridegroom tumed | 
Her face, all wet with gushing tears, 

And gazed with sad and earnest look : 

The mild reproach he could not brook : “i 
But turned away his guilty eyes, : = 
Filled with remorseful agonies. ‘ 





XVIII. 


She laid her hand upon his arm, : 
And bowed her gentle head, 

And moved her lips as if she spoke, : 
But not a word she said ; : 

Or if she did, the bride was near, 

And not a whisper could she hear. 

But Gilbert started at her touch, 
And pressed his burning brow, 

‘hen rose and met her mournful gaze,» 

’ Resolved to bear it now; 
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For her image, though he shut his eyes, 
Before his vision stole,— 

And oh, that mild reproachful glance, 
It looked into his soul ! 


XIX. 

Ere word was said, she bowed her head, 
And passed like light away ; 

And when, and how, and whither she went, 
Was nobody could say : 

And the holy priest who married the bride, 
He knelt him down to pray,— 

‘* From sprites and phantoms, heavenly Lord, 
Deliver us alway !’’ 


XX. 

And whither went the bridegroom forth ?— 
They saw him at the door, 

And caught a glimpse of the lady’s robe 
A step or two before. 

He spoke no word to his fainting bride, 
No word in his mother’s ear, 

No farewell to his sire so old, 
Or his little sisters dear; 

But he followed where the lady went, 

In sorrow and fear and wonderment. 


XXI. 
There was a lovely moon in heaven, 
That tinged the green woods gray, 
As far from Minden’s festal halls 
She glided on her way. 
He could not choose but follow her; 
For the high and potent spell 
Of his own remorse had entered his soul, 
And dared him to rebel. 


XXIT. 
Through many a pathless wood, 
O’er plains without a track, 
By many’a deep ravine 
And yawning cavern black, 
He followed the lady’s steps; 
And ever where she trod 
He saw a stream of lambent light 
Run trickling through the sod ; 
And flowers with burning leaves took root, 
And sparkled underneath her foot. 


XIII. 
At length they reached a forest glade, 
Whose thick impenetrable shade 
Was seldom cheered by beams of noon 
Or milder radiance of the moon; 
And lo! o’er all the verdant grass 

Was spread a coverlet of fire, 

And gentle sounds of music came, 

As if from some celestial lyre, 

Most melancholy, most entrancing : 
First sad and slow, but passing sweet, 
Then brisk, as if they moved the feet 

Of elves and fairies dancing. 


XXIV. 
The sturdy trunks end twisting boughs 
Of the tall o’erarching trees,— 





The pendulous foliage of the wood, 
That swung to the midnight breeze,— 
The grass that rustled at their feet, 
And the little brook that rolled,— 
All seemed to Gilbert’s fear-struck eyes 
To shine like molten gold ; 
And pale green flames about them whirled, 
Axd through his garments slid and curled. 


XXV. 
?Twas harmless fire; but in his brain 
There was a hot consuming pain. 
Oft had he heard of wicked sprites, 
Fashioned of flame by hellish rites, 
Which took all shapes of mortal beauty, 
To lure the soul from Christian duty :— 
Could she be one? Nay, Gilbert, nay ; 
She never led thy faith astray, 
But worshiped God with reverent knee, 
And had no fault but love of thee. 


XXVI. 

Wi.hin this forest glade they stood, 
In silence and in solitude. 
She put her gentle hand on his, 

And looked into his face forlorn :— 
Ah, more than words of bitter wrath ! 

Ah, more than looks of cruel scorn !— 
That look so sad, so mild, so fair, 
Crushed him, and stung him to despair. 


XXVII. 

«¢ Listen !’’ said she, in mournful tone, 

‘¢ And learn my secret, ere we part; 
I’ve brought thee to the wilds alone, 

That I may show thee all my heart. 
Behold a maid of heavenly birth, 

Formed of the eternal fires that shine 

To light and warm this world of thine; 
Not as thyself, of groveling earth, 

But of an essence more divine. 


XXVIII. 
‘Greater than thou, 0 son of clay! 
A thousand years shall pass away, 
And never witness our decay ; 
But yet—ah, less than thou! 
Immeasurably less !— 
Our mortal souls must fade at last 
Into eternal nothingness! 
For this through many a year 
We shed the biiter ‘ear ; 
And for this great, unutterable woe, 
Our tears shall never cease to flow. 


XXIX. 
‘« And ye, O mortal man! 
Whose days are as a span, 
Not hopeless all are we : 
Love can bestow 
A solace for our woe, 
And give us Immoriality. 
 =KXX. 
‘¢ If from a human heart we win 
A love devoid of guile and sin, 











rer 


A love forever kind and pure, 

A love to suffer and erdure,— 

Unalterably firm and great 

Amid the angry storms of fate,— 

Forever young, forever new, 

Forever passionate and true ;— 

This gained, all woe is past, all joy begun—- 
Heaven is our hope—Eternity is won! 


XXXI. 


‘The doom of death that we deplore 
Lies on our suffering souls no more ; 
We share the threescore years and ten, 
And the eternal heaven of men. 
I thought thy love the ray divine 
That was to guide me from despair ; 
And how I trusted—now I loved— 
O Gilbert! let thine heart declare 
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XXXII. 

‘‘ Wor thee I would have borne 
All poverty, all scorn,— 
Hunger and thirst and cold, 
All misery untold, 

With steadfast mind ; 
Disease and care and pain, 
And all the woes that reign 

O’er human kind :— 
Most happy of all ills to bear my part, 
Blessed with the kindness of one constant heart, 
And the dear hope, erhancer of my love, 
Of immortality with thee above! 


XXXIII 
‘‘T placed my soul upon this little chance, 
And it has fuiled; and never, nevcr more 
Shall hope and gladness cheer me as of yore. 
I wake to misery from a blissful trenee: 
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The trial has been made, 
Ihe answer has been given, 
And I have lost my joy— 
My hope—my love—my heaven! 


XXXIV. 
‘¢ Thou hast been false, and all is lost! 
I have become again 
A worthless atom, weather-tossed 
Upon the world’s wide plain ; 
Living my little hour 
In sunshine or in shower, 
_ Then dying in the sorrow, 
That on my night of death 
There shall arise no morrow : 
No solace! no relief! 
No love to cheer my grief! 
Misery! misery !”’ 


XXXV. 
A thousand voices seemed to swell 
Upon the midnight air, 
And join the maiden in the cry 
Of her intense despair : 
Above them and around arose the mournful sound— 
‘* Misery! misery !”’ 


XXXVI. 
Sir Gilbert knelt upon the grass, 
And struggled hard to speak ; 
He clasped his hands and bowed his head, 
And tears bedewed his cheek. 
‘« Forgive my crime to love and thee, 
O daughter of the sun! 
Pity, oh, pity and forgive 
The wrong that I have done !’’ 


XXXVITI. 

‘¢ Alas! immortal man, 

Small is the boon to crave; 
I pity and forgive, 

But have no power to save! 
Ten thousand angry sprites 

Are hovering in the air, 
Their fiery hands upraised 

To strike, and not to spare!”’ 


XXXVITITI. 
Sadly Sir Gilbert raised his eyes, 
And saw them brightening all the skies : 
They came—a swift and flaming cloud— 
He heard their voices fierce and loud ; 
And all the phantoms seemed to say, 
‘* His life is forfeit—let him pay.”’ 


XXXIX. 
One, proud and tall above the rest, 
Pointed a weapon at his breast— 
A burning sword with blade of flame— 
He shrank and uttered Porphyr’s name. 
*Twas he—the Spirit of the Fire! 
Majestic in his scorn and ire ; 
His fierce red eyeballs flashing light, 
His vengeful arm upraised to smite. 





XL. 
But suddenly a mournful voice 
Arose upon the midnight air; 
Twas not the man’s,—for he was nerved 
His punishment to bear, — 
But Amethysta’s: she had grasped 
The hasty weapon, prompt to kill, 
Then sank in tears upon the earth 
To plead for him, beloved still. 
Great as his crime, she knew too well 
_ His death would double all her woe,— 
‘‘Spare him, O brother, spare !’’ she cried, 
«‘ And for my sake avert the blow. 


XLI. 
“ And if a victim there must be, 
Oh, let the vengeance fall on me! 
I can endure it for his sake, 
Nor murmur, though my heart should break ; 
Or if his punishment thou’st sworn, 
Let it be such as may be borne. 
Oh, let him live the allotted span 
That heaven has meted out to man, 
And I will weep, and watch, and pray, 
Unseen, but near him night and day, 
To guide and shelter him alway !”’ 


XLII. 
She spake—she wept: the burning brand 
Fell slowly from her brother’s hand : 
‘*'The man shall live!’’ he cried in scorn, 
‘¢ Not yet shall he expire ; 
But better had he ne’er been born 
Than seen this day, and proved forsworn 
To a daughter of the Fire! 


XLIII. 
‘* Upon his head I place a sign 
That shall forever burn and shine, 
So that the spirits of Earth and Air 
May take no pity on his despair; 
So that the spirits of Water and Flame 
May know his guilt and curse his name; 
So that all men their doors may close, 
And shun ‘him wheresoe’er he goes; 
So that all women, when they see him, 
May shut their eyes, and shuddering, flee him ! 


XLIV. 
‘¢ Winter and summer, day and night, 
Shall burn a pallid phantom light, 
A beacon evermore above him, 
To scare the eyes of those who love him ;— 
His flesh shall wither, his bones decay, 
And grow decrepit in a day : 
He hath wronged a daughter of the Fire— 
This be his doom till he expire !” 


XLV 
He put his hand on Gilbert’s brow, 
Oh, what a pain consumed him now! 
About the distance of a span 
A light descended, blue and wan, 
And fixed itself above his head, 
And all the fiery phantoms fled ; 
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And Amethysta—she was gone! 
Upon the grass he lay alone, 
Making a sad and bitter moan. 


XLVI. 


A pang through all his frame he felt, 

As if his very bones would melt ; 

His auburn hair turned silvery gray, 

His firm flesh shriveled and shrank away ; 
His youthful strength began to droop, 

His limbs to fail, his back to stoop ° 

Oh, it was fearful to behold 

iow a minute had made the young man old. 


XLVITI. 


He rose,—but whither sheuld he go? 
Where should he hide his pain and woe ? 
Cold horrors trembled through his frame, 
And the livid, searching, phantom flame 





Filled his brain with hideous light : 

He shut his eyes to shun the sight; 

But still he saw it, and felt his head 

Shine like a ball of molten lead ; 

It cast a glare upon the ground ; 

While a thousand voices rang around,— 

‘‘ He hath wronged a daughter of the Fire, 
This be his doom till he expire !”’ 


XLVIITI. 
Yet. he thought he heard, as he swooned away, 
A voice like Amethysta’s say,— 
‘¢ For thee, through many a year, 
I’ll shed the bitter tear ; 
Wherever thou mayst go, 
I’ll see and share thy woe, 
And ’mid all pain and ill 
Pray for and watch thee still.”’ 
And the words, as slumber o’er him stole, 
Were heavenly music to his soul. 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


BY REV. JOSEPH BELCHER, D.D. 











THE STATE HOUSE AS IT APPEARED IN 1774 


As there is but one Westminster Hall in Eng- 
land, situated in its vast metropolis, and which 
Hall has for ages been the seat of justice, and 
the’place of conviviality, the hall where royalty 
receives its crown, and where some of the greatest 
events of our common history have occurred, so 
in the United States, there is but one ‘‘ Jndepen- 
dence Hall,” which even the youngest of our 
readers may feel it to be an insult to be told is 
at Philadelphia. 

The first seat of law making and law exposition 
for the new province of Pennsylvania was at Up- 
land, near Chester, where Penn first landed as 
proprietor of what is now a noblestate. For the 
sake of convenience, the seat of law and justice 
was removed to Philadelphia, where the Friends’ 
meeting was used for public purposes, and finally 
it was determined to erect what is now called 
the State House, including InpepEeNpDENcE Hatt, 
as it is now called, and which was begun in 1728, 
and completed in 1735. For the number and the 
means of the people who built it, it was indeed a 
noble undertaking, though they themselves little 
thought whereunto it would grow. Like the 
righteous it should ‘‘be held in everlasting re- 
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membrance ;” we propose, therefore, to sketch 
its history, beginning with its location, the 
land on which it stands, and the trees by which 
it has been surrounded. 

It seems that before the location was fixed on 
for its present buildings, the ground nearest to 
Chestnut Street was more elevated than it is at 
present, and was covered with whortleberry 
bushes, =Qn the line of what is now Walnut 
Street, : ground was lower, having upon ita 
few small houses, which in after time were pur- 


ai down to enlarge and beautify 
me 
oe 


the State are. On the unlevel part 
adjoining Sixth Street, stood a long shed, which 
was used as a common shelter by the Indians 
who occasionally visited the city on business. 
Here old King Hendrick was seen in 1756, not 
long before he joined Sir William Johnson at 
Lake George, where he was killed. Hazard tells 
us, that ‘“‘ In the year 1752, the superintendents 
of the State House were directed to purchase 
from Mr. Allen his cedar-tree lot lying on Wal- 
nut Street, south of the State House, for the use 
of the people of the province.” Itshould appear 
that the subsequent purchase of the houses in 
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1760, by a jury valuation, was not very pleasing 
or satisfactory to their proprietors. 

About the year 1782, a gentleman, named 
Vaughan, emigrated from England to Philadel- 
phia, and set his heart upon improving and adorn- 
ing this now ample square, as an embellishment to 
the city. He succeeded in doing this in a very 
agreeable and tasteful manner, and it soon be- 
came a place of general resort as a delightful 
promenade. Settees and chairs were placed in 
different places for the public accommodation, 
‘‘and all,” writes Watson, ‘‘ for a while operated 
as a charm.” But, alas, it soon became the 
haunt of the idle, and of the visitors of the tav- 
ern, and in defiance of all efforts to remove the 
evil, ‘‘the remedy came too late; good company 
had deserted it, and the tide of fashion did not 
again set in its favor.” 

In 1785, the Executive Council presented their 
thanks to George Morgan, Esq., of Princeton, for 
one hundred elm trees to plant in the State House 
Square. In due time old walls were removed, 
light and graceful palisades were placed round 
the Square, and, generally speaking, the inhabi- 
tants began again gradually to use it as a place 
of pleasure. In 1802, John Binns complains 
that Independence Square is the only one unim- 
proved in Philadelphia. 

*To the politicians, however, the Square has 
* been exceedingly useful. Here, from time to 
time, whenever the country has been ‘‘in dan- 
ger,”’ which according to their account, has been 
very frequently the case, ‘‘immense mass meet- 
ings,” ‘‘ tens of thousands of patriots,” ‘‘ and the 
vast majority of the intelligent among the peo- 
apie,” have assembled, and we have always been 
delighted to learn that, as the result, it is always 


oe . 
ma Mound ‘*the country is safe.” 


In reference to the building itself, which has 
become so famous throughout the world, com- 
paratively little need be said. It was designed 
by Dr. John Kearsley, an eminent physician of 
the city, who also furnished the design for Christ 
Church. We mean here Kearsley the uncle, and 
not his nephew, who in an after period was 
tarred, feathered and carried through the city in 
a cart, to be exhibited for his treachery and 
toryism; who cared, however, but little for his 
punishment, and exhibited some marks of what 
we will ‘charitably consider his madness, after 
drinking.a full bowl of punch in his cart. Alas, 
nephews, even then as now, are not always wor- 
thy of their ticles’! 

Doctor, John Kearsley, as we have said, de- 
signed the house and steeple, and Edward Wooley 
was the carpenter employed by the builders. It 





was commenced in 1729, and completed in 1735, 
to the great satisfaction of its projectors. 

It must not be supposed that the halls and 
court rooms of this fine building were devoted 
alone to grave debate, and to civil rule. In 
colonial days, the building sometimes served the 
occasion of generous banqueting, hilarity and 
social glee. In the long gallery up stairs, where 
Peale afterwards placed his museum, the long 
tables were often made to groan with the delica- 
cies provided for those who were fortunate enough 
to receive an invitation. In September, 1736, 
soon after the edifice was completed, his Honor, 
William Allen, the Mayor, made a feast in the 
State House at his own expense, to which all 
strangers of note were invited, The Gazette of 
the day says, ‘‘ All agree that for excellency of 
fare, and number of guests, it was the most ele- 
gant entertainment ever given in these parts.” 
In August, 1756, the Assembly, then in session, 
on the oceasion of the arrival of the new Gover- 
nor Denny, gave him a great dinner at the State 
House, at which were present ‘the civil and 
military officers, and clergy of the city.” In 
March, 1757, on the occasion of the visit of Lord 
Loudon as Commander-in-chief of the King’s 
troops in the colonies, the city corporation pre- 
pared a splendid banquet at the State House for 
himself and General Forbes, then commander at 
Philadelphia, and southward, together with the 
officers of the royal Americans, the Governof, 
gentlemen, strangers, civil officers and clergy. 
Finally, in 1774, when the first Congress met in 
Philadelphia, the gentlemen of the city, having 
prepared them a sumptuous entertainment at the 
State House, met at the city tavern, and thence 
went in procession to the dining hall, where 
about ‘five hundred persons were feasted, and 
the toasts were accompanied by music and great 
guns.” 

The original cost of the building was about. 
$28,000. The wings were added in 1740. 

The following passage is extracted from a let-. 
ter dated July 4, 1771, addressed to Viscount P. 
at Oxford, England, in a volume entitled ‘“Ob- 
servations on a variety of Subjects, Literary,. 
Moral and Religious; in a Series of Original 
Letters, written by a gentleman of foreign ex- 
traction, who resided some time in Philadelphia.” 
Tl.ese letters were written over the signature of 
Tamoc Casprpina, a nom de plume adopted by the 
author, the Rev. Jaccb Duché, and whieh he 
formed by uniting the initial letters of his official 
title—The Assistant Minister Of Christ Church, 
And Saint Peter’s In Philadelphia, In North. 
America. It is greatly to he lamented that such. 
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country, as to become a tory ! 
ii} ‘The Strate Hovsg, as it is called, is a large 
| plain building, two stories high. The lower 
story is divided into two large rooms, in one of 
which the Provincial Assembly meet, and in the 
i, other the Supreme Court of Judicature is held. 
The upper story consists of a long gallery which 
is generally used for public entertainments, and 
rt two rooms adjoining it, one of which is appro- 
i‘ priated for the Governor and his Council; the 
: other I believe is yet unoccupied. In one of the 
wings, which join the main building, by means 
i of a brick arcade, is deposited a valuable collec- 
tion of books, belonging to a number of the citi- 
zens, who are incerporated by the name of THE 
LipraRy Company oF PHILADELPHIA. You 
would be astonished, my lord, at the general 
\ ec taste for books, which prevails among all orders 
I and ranks of people in this city. The librarian 
{) : assured me, that for one person of distinction 
| and fortune, there were twenty tradesmen that 
frequented this library. 

‘* Behind and adjoining to the State House, 
was some time since erected a tower, of suclf 
miserable architecture, that the Legislature have 
wisely determined to let it go to decay (the upper 
part »eing entirely of wood) that it may hereafter 
be built upon a new and more elegant construc- 
tion.” 

Perhaps it is only necessary to add to this 
‘account, that the large room up stairs to the 
west was the senate chamber of the first Congress. 
In the rooms, fronting Chestnut Street, to the 
east, the committees of Congress in 1766 met to 
‘prepare their various reports. The ‘‘ lobby” at 
that time extended the whole length of the build- 
ing eastward from the landing; a room has since 
been partitioned off from it. In this lobby the 
American officers captured at the battle of Ger- 
mantown, were confined as prisoners. After the 
battle of Brandywine, it was fitted up as a tem- 
porary hospital, and here many a noble fellow 
breathed his last. To provide fire-proof rooms 
and other conveniences for the safe-keeping of 
the public records, the wings were rebuilt in 
1828-9. What they cost, it would be difficult 
for us to say; the report of Strickland was, that 
the repairs would cost $8,000, and a committee 
reported that the sum of $12,000 was necessary 
aL ‘to restore the turret to the state of 1776, and to 
i ‘put up a clock. 

In giving a view of Independence Hall, with its 
curiosities and appendages, our intention is not 

__., simply to gratify curiosity, or to fill up, for a 
’ consideration, a few of the precious pages of Gra- 


aman ever so far forgot the interests of his 
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ham’s Magazine, but to excite in the hearts of 
our readers, especially the younger portion of 
them, a spirit of exalted patriotism. 

Such is the building in which our fathers as- 
sembled to represent a suffering country, deter- 
mined, however, to release itself from its oppres- 
sors, and to provide a refuge for the persecuted, 
and the down-trodden of all nations. 

‘‘ This is the sacred fane wherein assembled 

The fearless champions on the side of Right ; 

Men at whose Declaration empires trembled, 

Moved by the Truth’s clear and eternal light. 


‘¢ This is the hallowed spot where first, unfurling, 
Fair Freedom spread her blazing scroll of light; 

Here from Oppression’s throne the tyrant hurling, 
She stood supreme in majesty and might.”’ 

If the history of all nations be examined, no 
public document will be found drawn with more 
ability, or fraught with more important princi- 
ples, than those contained in the American Decla- 
ration of Independence. If the Magna Charta of 
England be looked upon by the thousands who 
annually visit the British Musuem, with intense 
interest, as first securing freedom to Great Bri- 
tain, how much more valuable the document 
which has already meliorated the condition of 
the civilized world, and which has laid the foun- 
dation of the freedom that is gradually extending 
over the whole earth. To give the whole history 
of this invaluable paper is no part of our present 
design; suffice it to say here, that it was written 
in Philadelphia, by the pen of Thomas Jefferson, 
and amended by the hands of Benjamin Franklin 
and Samuel Adams. Jefferson was appointed 
by the committee to draw up the Declaration, be- 
cause he had the reputation of holding a mas 
terly pen; he had been chosen a delegate in 
Virginia, because he had written an admirable 
paper for the House of Burgesses, which had 
given him the character of a fine writer. On the 
first day of July the document was brought into 
Congress, which immediately resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole, to take it into con- 
sideration; and after three days’ discussion, 
John Hancock resumed the chair, and Benjamin 
Harrison, of Virginia, father of the late Presi- 
dent Harrison, reported that the committee had 
agreed to a Declaration which they had desired 
him to report. The Declaration so universally 
known was then read and unanimously adopted. 
It was then signed by Joun Hancock, and by 
him only on the day of its adoption, and was 
then sent inte the world. As the noble New 
England merchant signed it, he remembered that 
he had already been somewhat bold, and that 
George III. had offered a large sum for his head, 
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and handing back the document with his name, 
written in a large, bold hand, he says, ‘‘ There! 
John Bull can read my name without spectacles, 
and may now double his reward for my head. 
That is my defiance!” The Congress ordered 
the ‘ Declaration” to be written at length upon 
the journals, and to be engrossed upon parch- 
ment and signed by all the delegates. This last 
act was performed on the second day of August 
following, by the fifty-four delegates then pre- 
sent; and was subsequently signed by two others, 
making the whole number fifty-six. 
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THE WALNUT ST. FRONT OF THE STATE HOUSE“IN 1776. 


It was on the eighth of July, that the grand 
demonstration of public joy in Philadelphia was 
made. From the platform of an observatory 
erected near the Walnut Street front of the State 
House, by Rittenhouse—who afterwards succeed- 
ed Franklin as the President of the Philosophical 
Society—for observing a transit of Venus, John 
Nixon read the ‘ Declaration” to a vast con- 
course of people, collected from the city and 
surrounding country. When the reading was 
finished, the king’s arms over the seat of justice 
in the court room, in the second story of the 
State House, were torn down and burnt in the 
street; and in the evening bonfires were again 
lighted, houses were illuminated, and the crowds 
were only dispersed by a heavy thunder-shower 
at midnight. . 

A few other facts relative to this said Declara- 
tion of Independence, so far as. they connect 
themselves with the building we are describing, 
must be briefly adverted to. Difficulties had 
been felt in some of the colonies, as to the pro- 
priety of adopting and issuing such a document 
as the Declaration of which we are speaking; 
but by the time of its ample discussion, every 
representative had received full authority to act 
as wisdom might dictate. Richard Henry Lee 
moved the separation of the United Colonies from 
Great Britain, and John Adams seconded the 
motion; men’s souls were indeed tried, and there 
were members of the Congress who hesitated as 








to the propriety of adopting the measure ‘just 
at present.” Lee’s speech in favor of indepen- 
dence was worthy of himself, and of Virginia 
which he represented. Rutledge, of South Caro- 
lina, the youngest member of Congress, being 
but twenty-five, nobly supported Lee’s proposi- 
tion, and exclaimed, ‘‘I should advise persisting 
in our struggle for liberty and independence, 
though it were revealed from Heaven that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine were to perish, and 
only one of a thousand were to survive and re- 
tain his liberty.” There was in the assembly 
a Scottish clergyman, who had come to this 
country when past the age of fifty; he was now 
the teacher of theology at Princeton College, and 
had left the quiet seat of learning to take his 
place in this all-important Congress. His broad 
Scotch and pathetic voice urged the adoption of 
freedom. John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, was 
pleading for delay, urging ‘‘the people are not 
ripe for a declaration of independence.” ‘‘ Not 
ripe?” exclaimed Witherspoon, in tones worthy 
of the lineal descendant of John Knox, ‘‘ Not 
ripe, sir! In my judgment we are not only 
ripe but rotting. Almost every colony has 
dropped from its parent stem, and your own 
province, sir, needs no more sunshine to mature 
it !”” 

When the vote had been taken, a long solemn 
silence reigned, which was at length broken by 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, whom Saxe has recently 
described, with admirable propriety, as ‘* a man 
of genius, ruled by common sense,” and who re- 
marked, ‘‘Gentlemen, we must now all hang 
together, or we shall surely hang separately.” 

For a moment we must now be permitted to 
leave the Hall, to hear the distinguished Abbe 
Raynal, of France, who five years after this 
event, said, ‘‘ With what grandeur, with what 
enthusiasm, should I not speak of those generous 
men who erected this grand edifice, by their pa- 
tience, their wisdom, and their courage! Han- 
cock, Franklin, and the two Adamses, were the 
greatest actors in this affecting scene; but they 
were not the only ones. Posterity shall know 
them all. Their honored names shall be trans- 
mitted to it by a happier pen than mine. Brass 
and marble shall show them to remotest ages. 
In beholding them, shall the friend of freedom 
feel his heart palpitate with joy; feel his eyes 
float in delicious tears. Under the bust of one 
of them has been written, ‘He wrested thunder 
from heaven, and the sceptre from tyrants.’ Of the 
last words of this eulogy shall all of them par- 
take. Heroic country, my advanced age permits — 
me not to,visit thee. Never shall I see mysel 
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among the respectable personages of thy Areo- 
pagus; never shall I be present at the delibera- 
tions of thy Congress. I shall die without seeing 
the retreat of toleration, of manners, of laws, of 
virtue, and of freedom. My ashes shall not be 
covered by a free and holy earth; but I shall 
have desired it; and my last breath shall bear 
to Heaven an ejaculation for thy prosperity.” 

Mirabeau, too, in the tribunal of the National 
Assembly of France, exclaimed, “If the powers 
who have formed alliances with the States, have 
dared to read that Manifesto, or to interrogate 
their consciences after the perusal; I ask whe- 
ther there be at this day one government in Eu- 
rope—the Helvetic and Batavian confederations, 
and the British isles excepted, which, judged 
after the principles of the Declaration of Con- 
gress, on the Fourth of July, 1776, is not divested 
of its rights.” 

Napoleon—we mean the first of that name— 
also, alluding to the scene we have described, 
very properly said, ‘‘The finger of God was 
there!” 

But the bell, the bell! Let us hear about that. 
Yos, gentle reader, you shall. In November, 








LIBERTY BELL. 


1751, Isaac Norris, the Speaker of the Colonial 
Assembly, was appointed the chairman of a com- 
mittee to procure a bell from England, for, at that 
time, neither a bell, nor even glass was to be ob- 
tained in this country. He wrote to Robert Charles, 
of London, requesting a bell to be cast of about 
two thousand pounds weight, which the committee 
supposed would cost about £100, a bill for which 
sum was forwarded at the same time. On this 
bell was ordered to be cast the same motto which 
afterward appeared on the memorable bell which 
first ** sounded Independence.”’ Charles executed 
“the order sent to him, and the bell duly arrived 
in the city. But, alas! as was stated by Norris, 
in his letters, “‘the bell got cracked by a stroke 


_ of the clapper, when hung up to try the sound.” 
_ _ -It would seem that it was never really used. 











By this time, Messrs. Pass and Stow, of Phila- 
delphia, felt themselves competent to recast the 
bell, which they did, and the ‘ Pennsylvania 
Packet,” of June 7, 1768, says, ‘‘ Last week was 
raised and fixed in the State House steeple, the 
new great bell, cast here by Pass and Stow, 
weighing 2,080 pounds, with this motto, ‘ Pro- 
claim liberty through all the land to all the in- 
habitants thereof.’”’ Norris says in a letter to 
Charles, under date of March 10, 1753, ‘In a 
previous letter, I gave information that our bell 
was generally liked and approved of; but in a 
few days after my writing, I had the mortification 
to hear that it was cracked by a stroke of the 
clapper, without any other violence, as it was 
hung up to try the sound; though this was not 
very agreeable to us, we concluded to send it back 
by Captain Budden, but he could not take it on 
board; upon which, two ingenious workmen un- 
dertook to cast it here, and I am just informed 
that they have this day opened the mould, 
and have got a good bell, which, I confess, 
pleases me much that we should first venture 
upon and succeed in the greatest bell cast, for 
aught I know, in English America. The mould 
was finished in a very masterly manner, and the 
letters, I am told, are better than in the old one. 
When we broke up the metal, our judges here 
generally agreed it was too high and brittle, and 
cast several little bells of it to try the sound, and 
fixed upon a mixture of an ounce and a half of 
copper to one pound of the old bell, and in this 
proportion we now have it.” 

It would seem, however, that difficulty, real or 
imaginary, still existed; for, on April 14, we 
find Norris again writing, “‘A native of the Isle 
of Malta and a son of Charles Stow, were the 
persons who undertook to cast our bell. They 
made the mould in a masterly manner, and run 
the metal well; but upon trial, it seems they 
have added too much copper to the present 
bell, which is iow hung up in its place. But 
they were so teased with the witticisms of the 
town, that they had a new mould in great for- 
wardness before Mesnard’s arrival, and will very 
soon be ready to make a second essay. If this 
should fail, we will embrace Lister’s offer, and 
send the unfortunate bell again to him by the 
first opportunity.” 

We have seen it said that another bell was or- 
dered from England, but we have been unable to 
learn of its arrival, nor can we imagine to what 
use it may have been appropriated. 

Twenty-three years elapsed, when under the 
bell of which we have spoken as raised in June, 
the representatives of the thirteen colonies, after 
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solemn deliberation, used it to announce their 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
From an early hour in the morning of July 4, 
1776, thousands of anxious citizens had collected 
around the hall, for it was well understood that 
the final vote was to be taken that day. About 
two o’clock in the afternoon, Secretary Thomson 
announced to the assembled Congress that the De- 
claration was unanimously adopted. The old bel- 
man had been all day in the steeple ready to fulfill 
his duty, and as hour passed after hour, he shook 
his gray head, with the remark, ‘They will ne- 
ver do it! they will never do it!” 
a mistake. 


He was under 
He joyfully at length received his 
orders, and for more than two hours, the loud 
voice of the bell—never so musical as now—did 
indeed proclaim liberty throughout the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” The excited 
multitude in the streets and square responded 
with the chorus of booming cannon, rolling drums, 
and deafening acclamations. Bonfires and illu- 
minations that evening lighted up the quiet city 
of William Penn. 

Watson has preserved, in his ‘‘ Annals,” some 
lines which he distinguished by quotation marks, 
but the author is at present unknown, Their 
spirit is good, though their poetry might be bet- 
ter; we will transcribe them— 





‘* The motto of our father-band 
Cireled the worid in its embrace : 
*Twas ‘ Liberty throughout the land, 

And good to all their brother-race !’ 
Leng here—-within the pilgrim’s bell 

Had lingered—though it often pealed— 
Those treasured tones, that eke could tell 

When freedom’s proudest scroll was sealed ! 
Here th: dawn of reason broke 

On the trampled rights of man ; 

And a moral ever woke 

Brightest since the world began! 
Aud still shall deep and loud acclaim 

Here tremble on its sacred chime ; 
While e’er the thrilling trump of Fame 

Shall linger on the pulse of time !”’ 

Every one knows that this bell, a few years 
after it had been made, so to speak, immortal, 
became cracked; various efforts were made to 
repair it, or at least, to prevent it becoming 
worse ; these efforts proved in vain, and in 1829, 
when the new turret was placed on the house, 
it had placed in it a new bell and clock, which 
are alike useful and ornamental. 

The bell, however, is not lost. It is still a 
grand attraction to visitors, and is looked on 
with increasing interest by the inhabitants of the 
city, as the prosperity of our land advances. It 
now occupies a position in the, hall, immediately 



































PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE HALL. 


in front of the portrait of Lafayette, nearly close 
to the statue of Washington, on a pedestal de- 
signed for the purpose by Frederick Graff, Esq. 
The pedestal is octagonal in shape, with a double 
base. Upon the base are placed at the corners, 





eight fasces, surmounted by the cap of liberty 
and other emblems; and upon the fillets which 
bind the reeds of these fasces, are tastefully ar- 
ranged the names of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, indicative of the effect of 
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that act in binding the Union together. Upon 
the fasces are shields—one containing the coat- 
of-arms of the United States; a second, the arms 
of the State of Pennsylvania; a third, the arms 
of the City of Philadelphia; and the fourth, the 
words, ‘* The ringing of this bell first announced 
to the citizens, who were anxiously waiting the 
result of the deliberations of Congress, (which 
were at that time held with closed doors,) that 
the Declaration of Independence had been de- 
cided upon; and then it was that the bell pro- 
claimed liberty throughout the land, to all the 
inhabitants thereof!” The American flag is 
gracefully festooned between the fasces, and 

binds them by its ample folds. The carving was 
executed by a young man of the city of Philadel- 
phia, named T. Daily. The bell’ is surmounted 
by a large gilt eagle. The pedestal is painted 
with white china gloss, with the coats of arms, 
names of signers, and inscriptions on the shields 
in gilt. 

In 1777, this bell, with those of Christ Church 
and others, were removed from the city, and 
buried in the Delaware river, opposite Trenton, 
to prevent their destruction by the British army, 
which at that period occupied the city. 

Of course, the Hall contains other matters 
besides the bell. Here is to be seen on a 
high pedestal, an exquisitely beautiful statue of 
Washington, cut in wood 
by Mr. Rush, of Philadel- 
phia. Assuredly, steps 
ought to be taken to secure 
in metal the continuance of 
a design so admirable. On 
the right hand of Washing- 
ton, is a fine likeness by 
the late Henry Inman, of 
the size of life, of William 
: Penn; it is indeed a superb 
7 picture, and presents in the 

Meat ~ back-ground a representa- 
tears = tion of the Treaty Tree. 
The other portrait, of the 

Se same size, and worthy of 
being its companion, was painted by Sully, and 
is designed to perpetuate the likeness of Lafay- 
ette. The walls of the room are covered with 
Heautiful portraits, chiefly of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, who are now very 
properly the subjects of history. To describe 
them all, however, would be to fill volumes; 
reader, look at them, and let them speak for 
themselves. 

In ‘‘ the Hall,” there are two large chairs, hand- 
somely covered with morocco leather, and which 











must have been for their day, handsome indeed, 
One of these was occupied on the memorable 
Fourth, by Hancock, the worthy 
President of the Congress, and 
the other by Charles Thomson, 
the Secretary of the Province, 
and of that Congress, who lin- 
gered among us till ninety-four == 
winters had passed over his head, . 5 
and then died in 1824. But the 
third chair is the most remarkable, on several ac- 
counts, of all which have ever passed under our eye. 
It was designed by Watson, the distinguished au- 
thor of ‘* The Annals of Philadelphia,” and was 
made in 1838, of an ample variety of materials, 
but not of the most elegant form, being too high 
in the back. At its head it has the American 
eagle, neatly carved, and the words, ‘ Liberty 
and Equality.” It contains a piece of one of the 
beams of Columbus’ house, at St. Domingo, re- 
markable alike as being Ads residence, and the 
first house ever erected there by an European. 
Here too, is a part of the great Elm Tree, under 
which William Penn made his Treaty with the 








Indians, in 1682, which has been described as 
the only one made without an oath, and which 
was never violated. This tree, as our readers 
know, was blown down when two hundred and 
eighty years old, in 1830. Here is also a piece 
of oak from the joists of Penn’s house, in Letitia 
Court; as also another piece from the walnut 
trees which grew: before the State House, which 
were seen far out of town, and which served as 
‘pointers’ to the great building. Of these 
trees, John Binns, in his ‘ Recollections,” says, 
that when he visited the city in 1802, ‘‘ There 
then remained a few of the large walnut trees 
under which our red brethren in the time of Wil- 
liam Penn, used to refresh themselves, their 
squaws, and pappooses, after the fatigues of the 
chase.” The last of these trees was taken down 
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in 1818, being more than one hundred and eighty 
years old. In the said chair are also pieces of the 
cane seating of a chair belonging to William Penn, 
and moreover, small parts of the celebrated ship 
‘“‘The Pennsylvania,” and of the United States 
frigate, ‘‘ The Constitution,” as also a lock of 
Judge Marshall’s silvery hair, cut off by the un- 
dertaker after his death, and now carefully 
secured under glass. 

Passing by several objects of lesser importance, 
we will ask the reader to look at another re- 
markable piece of furniture. It is a settee, made, 





he will perceive, in a very plain manner, entirely 
of wood, and painted, having on its back the 
words, ‘‘ Washington, Lafayette, Franklin, and 
Bishop White, sat on this bench.” This settee 
was made from the pew, in Christ Church, which 
those distinguished men occupied, and the seat is 
the very same which they used. When the 
church was newly pewed in 1835, the precious 
relic was given to Ebenezer Mustin, Esq., with 
the express condition that it should be used for 
the purpose to which it has been appropriated. 
There is also ‘*A piece of the step on which 





the Secretary stood when he read the Declaration 
to the people, July 4, 1776.” We are not super- 
stitious, but we always look on this “‘step” and 
its ‘‘surroundings”’ with reverence, and if we 
could have the accomplishment of our wishes, all 
should enter the room, and examine its contents 
with uncovered head, and profound respect. The 
floor should never be soiled, no article should be 
touched, and nothing but the most dignified man- 
ners should be seen. 

Before we take a final leave of this Hall, 
marked as it shall be, above all others in history, 
we may remark, that it has been distinguished, 
even in later days, in its visitors, and the events 
which have occurred within its walls. Here 
Washington bade farewell to public life, and de- 
livered that memorable address, which will ever 
be cherished as a sacred legacy by his grateful 
countrymen. In 1824, Lafayette made Indepen- 
dence Hall his chamber of audience, and very 
properly lamented that by the change of its an- 
tique furniture, for the purpose of adorning it 
with modern carpets, tables, and chairs, one 
half of its sacred associations had been removed. 
Here Clay and Webster, not to mention others 
still living, cordially exchanged congratulations 
with their friends; and here the remains of the 
venerable John Quincy Adams lay in state on 
their way to their last abiding place on earth. 
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ELEANOR MORDAUNT; 


OR, THE HERMIT OF NIAGARA. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Love not! love not! The thing you love may change ; 
The rosy lip may cease to smile on you ; 

The kindly beaming eye grow cold and strange, 
The heart still warmly beat, yet not be true.’’ 


Exeanor Mordaunt’s room was in the western 
wing of Mordaunt Hall, and it looked forth to- 
ward Beaufort Priory, the finest estate in all the 
country round. Mordaunt Hall was itself a very 
handsome place. It stood on a sunny hill, and 
in the rear was a charming lake. Terraced walks 
led down to the water’s edge, and the hedges 
were very green; the parterres very gay with 
flowers. But there was nothing here to compare 
with the dark richness and solemn grandeur of 
Beaufort woods. From Eleanor’s window you 
could just see the massive stone turrets through 
the trees, and catch here and there a glimpse of 
the carriage-road, shining white with gravel. 
Down this very road, old Lady Beaufort used to 
drive in all the state of her sumptuous chariot 
and four gray horses, with her grandchildren, the 
two sons and heirs of Beaufort Priory by her 
side; and make her periodical call on the Mor- 
daunts. 

From her earliest recollection, Eleanor had 
been taught to look upon herself as the future 
mistress of Beaufort. Its haughty lord had in- 
curred a heavy obligation to her own father, 
which was to be thus canceled. At first, the 
boys, of whom the youngest was six years older 
than herself, regarded her as a pretty plaything, 
and made friends with her accordingly. But 
when they came from the University, to find her 
fifteen years old, with the dress and manners of 
a young lady, a period of half-boyish shyness 
succeeded, and then, after the bent of their dif- 
ferent natures, they both loved her. 

And indeed, Eleanor Mordaunt was no common 
girl. She was proud, for pride had been the 
very life and soul of her system of education; 
but, if proud, she was pure, chaste, cold. I have 
geen a picture of her, which reminded me of my 
‘favorite, the Egyptian Calla, tall, straight, grace- 
ful, but still and pale, with the very blood of the 
tropics making warmth and fire beneath. 

At fifteen she was a woman, with all a woman’s 
hopes, dreams, and aspirations. No one who 
looked upon her calm, beautiful, intellectual 
face, would have suspected her, for a moment, of 
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missishness or sentimentality. In the words of 
Lawrence, who painted her portrait, she was such 
an one as knights of old would do battle for until 
the death. And the brothers loved her. The 
elder, Hyde Beaufort, loved her, as his nature 
was, next to himself—with the cool, determined 
passion of one never baffled, securé of ultimate 
possession. His calm, blue eyes measured her 
perfections with a kind of proprietor-like satis- 
faction, and as if she were already his own, he 
was contented to leave to his brother all the little 
courtesies of picking up her glove, or fastening a 
refractory bracelet. 

Harold Beaufort loved her differently. He 
had inherited the features and the nature of his 
mother, who died a few hours after his birth. 
There was a passionate gleam in his dark eyes, 
a depth in his voice, a turn to his haughty head, 
which told of no ordinary force and compass of 
character. He loved her more than himself, more 
than life or Heaven. And Eleanor knew all this, 
though neither had given voice to an emotion of 
passion. 

And silently her own heart made its election. 
With all the strength of her affections, she loved 
Harold Beaufort, but with all the strength of her 
pride, she longed for Beaufort Priory, and deter- 
mined to possess it. Her nature was a strange 
compound of good and evil. All the good in- 
stinctively sought Harold, and sprung up and 
bore fruit in his presence. But there was also 
much evil, mad ambition, sinful pride, and all 
this looked upon and coveted the Priory. She 
loved Harold, and yet there was something in the 
cold, o’ermastering pride of Hyde Beaufort’s na- ' 
ture, quite as much akin to her own. Leaning 
one night on Harold’s arm, she said to him— 

‘**T don’t know how it is, but you make me feel 
so strangely—much as if I wanted to go into a 
wayside chapel, and kneel down to pray—with 
your brother it is different. If he were by my 
side, I should be more likely to gird on a sword, 
and strive to conquer nations.” 

But a time came when the love she strove to 
crush, sprang up and bloomed openly. The 
Heir of Beaufort lay deadly sick, and it was said 
that his sickness must be unto death. And now, 
Eleanor permitted herself to love the younger 
son, who, banished from the sick chamber of his 
brother, was continually by her side. In spite 
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of the feverish anxiety with which his noble na- 
ture longed for his brother’s recovery, he could* 
not control a secret thrill of joy at the feeling 
that Eleanor’s hand lay longer on his arm, or 
half timidly returned’ the pressure of his own. 
She was seventeen now; for two years he had 
loved her. 

There came at last an hour when he could re- 
main silent no longer. Walking together in the 
woods between Beaufort and Mordaunt Hall, they 
had paused beneath the spreading boughs of a 
lofty oak for a few moment’s rest. For a time 
they sat in silence; she, dimpling the velvet moss 
with her small feet, and he intently watching 
every expression of her face. At length she 
‘raised her dark gray eyes, and looked full into 
his own. 

‘* Harold,” she said, ‘*do you know how I want 
to live? It must be a country home, within the 
shadows of ancestral trees, and there must be 
one there to love me always, and me only; one 
whose tone will be always tender, whose eyes 
will be always kind; and then we will wander 
forth together, much as you and I are doing now, 
Harold; and loving so well, the long years shall 
pass over, and never make us grow old or ugly 
in the tender eyes of the beloved one.” 

The tears fairly trembled on her long lashes as 
she concluded. In that hour, right or wrong, 
his wild love would have utterance. He sank on 
his knees beside her—he raised her hand, lily- 
white, and almost as fragile, to his lip, and then 
he said— 

*“‘T love you, Eleanor; you have known that 
very long. You must have heard it in my tones, 
and read it in my eyes; but you were so proud 
and cold, fair Lady Eleanor, I dared not ask 
you to be mine. But, to-day you are changed, 
sweet and gentle as a three-year child, and I 
love you better than ever. Will you let me, 
Bleanor? I can give you all that you have 
wished—the quiet home, the loving heart—will 
you take them?” 

She had listened to his words in blushing, 
tremulous delight, which, in spite of her strong 
will, would make itself visible, for she loved him 
wildly; but now, she drew away, with a gesture 
half haughty, the hand he would have _— to 
his heart, and answered coldly— 

“This seems no meet time to taik of love, 
when your brother lies in that gray hall yonder, 
perhaps even how dying. When he gets well, I 
will answer you. Beside—” and now her tone 
was half scornful, half sarcastic—“if I fancied 
that quiet life now, another time my humor might 
change, and I should pine for courts; and ask 

2 





you for such diamonds as every acre of that 
country home couldn’t buy, to twine in my hair. 
My humor has changed now, and I choose to walk 
home alone.” 

She turned toward Mordaunt Hall, and walked 
resolutely away, leaving him sitting there silent, 
sorrowful, despairing, in the very spot where a 
few moments before, so full of life and hope he 
had told his love. He raised his head and looked 
after her, but he could not see how her own look 
softened into happiness, when once she felt her 
face secure from observation. She loved him so, 
in spite of her pride, perhaps because of it. She 
was proud of him, of his gifts, his manliness, his 
noble name. Hyde Beaufort would die; she 
scarcely feared his recovery, and she would be 
mistress of Beaufort, and wife of its lord—her 
Harold—her beloved; for she loved to call him 
hers, in the silence of her own heart. Like 
Harold, she also was motherless; perhaps other- 
wise she might have been happier. Mother-love 
and mother-care might have softened her stern 
pride into womanly gentleness, and taught her 
to measure true hearts by a higher standard than 
broad lands and ancestral jewels. 

Thirty-six hours after, she satin silence at her 
western window. It was night. The stars were 
forth, solemn and silent—bright as the ever-seeing 
eyes of angels. The moon walked in her beauty 
and her untroubled peace, through the blue paths 
of Heaven, silvering the distant church spire and 
the linden trees of Beaufort. That night was to be 
the crisis of Hyde Beaufort’s fever. That night, 
life and death were to be weighed in the balance, 


but few and small were the chances in his favor - 


The country people all around were awake, wait- 
ing for the signal—for the family at the Priory 
were much. beloved, in spite of their stern pride. 
It had been agreed that if there were any hope; 
when the crisis came, the bell in Beaufort chapel 
should ring a merry peal, but otherwise, once, 
twice, thrice, that bell should toll—dreaded har- 
binger of death. And for this signal, Eleanor 
Mordaunt was waiting. Momently she expected 
the solemn tolling—knell of many hopes it might 
be to others, but to her, sweet as marriage bells 
on a June morning, it would seem a chime of 
joy: 

She drew forth her watch as she waited. It 
was five minutes tc midnight. The night, draw- 


ing near its noon, was beautiful as a seraph’s 


dream, and never had Beaufort Priory seemed so 


fair. Its fields. and woods looked greener and 


more stately in the glow of the moonlight. Hold- 
ing her watch still in her hand, she saw the 
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pointer steal gradually, almost imperceptibly to. 


the hour of twelve, and then she heard a sound. 

«The bell,” she whispered, and bent forward 
from the window to listen. It rang, rang, rang, 
ajoyful chime. She strained her ears to hear it. 
“Oh, God!” she cried, the sweat drops of her 
anguish starting from her polished brow, ‘will 
it never toll?” A moment more it rang—that 
same clear, joyous chime; the church bell an- 
swered it, and then all was still—still as night, 
or death. 

She Aad heard aright—those tones seemed in 
that hour to ring the knell of her life. Fair as 
ever, mockingly fair was Beaufort Priory, and 
she might own it still, but at what a cost of truth, 
love, hope. Could she make the sacrifice. Once 
she shrieked aloud in her agony, but no one 
heard her—only the night winds bore her voice 
onward, toward those stately woods of Beaufort, 
and she sank back on the floor in a swoon more 
like death than life. 


CHAPTER II. 
Oh, my cousin, shallow-hearted; oh, my Amy, mine no 
more; 
Oh, the dreary, dreary moorland; oh, the barren, barren 
shore !—TENNYSON. 

The next day she walked once more toward the 
oak-tree avenue, with Harold Beaufort by her 
side. They walked in silunce. Every now and 
then his happy eyes sought her face. Happy 
they were indeed, for spite of her scorn and her 
sarcasm, he felt almost sure of her love; and then 
his generous nature was full of joy and thankful- 
ness, for the spared life of his only brother. Her 
face, it might have been her vigil of the night 
before, was deathly pale—no whiter was the 
lotus blossom, whose petals trembled in her dark 
hair. Her step was firm, but a careful observer 
might have seen that her small hands clasped 
each other with a convulsive pressure; and the 
teeth that gleamed through her just parted lips, 
were shut like a vice. The day was very bright 
and fair, but neither of them were in a mood for 
heeding the loving, beaming blue sky, shining 


through the tree boughs overhead, or the tangled. 


wilderness of blossoms at their feet. 

At last, they sat down on the moss-grown roots 
of the same oak where he had told his love. Her 
face was turned away, but he could see the quick 
blood mantle her cheek, as he said— 

“The time has come, Eleanor, of my love and 
my dreams, when I have a right to your reply. 
My brother is recovering rapidly, and I would 
have no selfish grief of mine cloud the joy of his 
restoration—no uncertainty such as must torture 





me until I have your reply. I love you—I have 
always loved you. Fair and glorious you are in 
my eyes, above all women; can you love me, 
Eleanor ?” 

Eleanor sat still and silent. Her lips were 
pressed firmly together, but her heart was con- 
vulsed in the fierce struggle between her love and 
her pride. She turned her dark eyes on his face. 
In him were realized all the dreams of her pas- 
sionate, dreaming girlhood. She was drawn , 
toward him irresistibly. She bent forward, and 
leaned her head on his breast. All her pride was 
gone now—she was meek, and sweet, and gentle, 
in her love and her womanliness. 

“I love you, Harold,” she said, timidly, ‘I 
have loved you a great while.” 

He was wild with rapture. On his knees he 
blessed her over and over. Then he sat beside 
her, her hand in his, her head upon his shoulder, 
making bright pictures of their happy future. 
He called her his princess, his life-star, his angel, 
best of all, his wife; and Eleanor resolutely for- 
getting all the world outside, was so supremely 
happy. 

She indulged thus for one hour her love and 
her heart, and then she withdrew herself from 
his encircling arm, and lifted her head from his 
bosom. 

‘‘There, Harold,” she said, coldly, ‘‘I have 
permitted this too long already. I loved you, 
and I determined to try how it would seem for 
you to hold me thus. I liked the experiment 
very well, but it would not pay for all I should 
have to give up. You see, I am honest. You 
must never breathe word of love to me again.” 

‘“‘Not love you,” he gasped, ‘‘what do you 
mean, my Eleanor, my wife? Are we not be- 
trothed ?” 

‘¢T don’t think we are,” she answered, with an 
inflection of her rich voice, which was almost a 
sneer. ‘‘I am sure I wasn’t aware of it. It 
wouldn’t suit my plans at all. Iam going to be 
Lady of Beaufort. I always meant to be. Your 
brother loves me, but if he had died, I would 
have been your wife. As it is, the sport is not 
worth the candle.” 

‘¢Eleanor,” for a moment his voice was very 
stern, ‘‘ why did you not tell me so at first? Why 
did you deceive me ?”’ 

Her tone softened at once into tenderness. 

‘Oh, don’t, Harold. I have never deceived 
you, indeed, I have not. I love you more than 
life, more than myself, more than everything but 
my own pride. Don’t, don’t hate me, I would 
die for you this moment, but I will not give up 
Beaufort Priory. I can’t help this—it’s in my 
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nature; but I love you, I love you, and I always 
will.” 

‘God bless you, even for that; God in Heaven 
bless you, and forgive you for this sinful pride. 
I don’t condemn you, Eleanor, and I wont con- 
demn you, for I believe you cannot help it, but 
this is terrible.” 

He sat in silence by her side for a few mo- 
ments, his eyes bent upon the ground, hers 
anxiously striving to read every expression of his 
face. When he spoke, his tones were firm. 

“T am going away, to-morrow,” he said. 
‘Eleanor, my own lost Eleanor, I cannot even 
blame you. You have a right te choose Beaufort 
Priory before my love, if you so will, but I can- 
not stay to see you given to another. Never 
again shall my feet tread these stately woods of 
Beaufort. You shall never hear of my wander- 
ings. Never shall the name of Harold Beaufort, 
exile and alien, be uttered in your ears, to trou- 
ble the calm repose of your pride. You shall not 
know whether I am dead or living, and by-and- 
bye, those crimson-threaded lips will syllable for 
other ears the ‘I love you,’ they have to-day 
uttered for mine.” 

‘¢ Never, never. Oh, Harold, hear me. I will 
not marry you, I will be mistress of Beaufort, but 
I will love you till my death. Never shall the 
lips you were first to kiss, breathe to another 
one tone of tenderness. You know my nature— 
trust me.” 

And he did trust her. In spite of their eternal 
separation, it was so sweet to believe in her love. 
They passed that afternoon more like affianced 
lovers, than like a rejected suitor and his dis- 
dainful mistress. In one thing their natures were 
alike—a strange, poetic tendency to forget the 
Past and the Future, and luxuriate in the impas- 
passioned Present. They parted, too, that night, 
without a single reproach, far more as if some 
stern father or relentless gtiardian had banished 
the portionless younger son, than as if she her- 
self had sent him forth, in her stern pride. For 
a moment, she clung wildly about his neck, as if 
even that proud heart would break in the strug- 
gle. Then, turning away, she sank sobbing upon 
the grass. 

‘¢Go now,” she entreated, ‘‘it will kill me if this 
scene lasts much longer.” 

He knelt beside her. He raised her head with 
all its flowing waves of long, black hair. 

‘© Need it last?” he said, pleasingly. ‘Can 
you be happy without me, if you love me so? 
Only be my wife, Eleanor. Will not a lifetime 
of tenderness repay you for the sacrifice ?” 

**No, no!” she waved him impetuously from 





her; ‘do not tempt me to your own destruction 
and mine. If you should persuade me to marry 
you, I should hate you—do you hear, hate you— 
when I saw another woman mistress of Beaufort. 
Go, in mercy, go, before you drive me mad.” 
And he went. He untangled the lotus-blossom 
from her long hair and put it in his bosom. He 


‘kissed her wildly on cheek, brow, and the sweet 


mouth, he had never dared until that day to 
press—he murmured passionate prayers over her, 
and then lifting up her pale face in the full moon- 
light, and looking at her lingeringly, as if he 
would carry that image with him till his death, 
he walked away. 

At early dawn, the lady Eleanor sat at her 
western window. She had passed a sleepless 
night, and now, folding her white dressing-gown 
about her, she sat down to look forth over that 
fair estate, for which she had bartered away all 
her womanhood’s love and peace. Somehow, it 
looked less beautiful to her eyes than ever be- 
fore. Her feet had left behind, for its sake, an 
enchanted kingdom of love, ten thousand times 
fairer and sweeter. The gray turrets looked cold 
and cheerless, even in the rosy light of the morn- 
ing. And now a solitary horseman spurred into 
her sight, along the graveled carriage-drive to- 
ward the Beaufort woods. 

She could distinguish only a moving object, until 
she raised a spy-glass to her eyes, and then she 
knew man and horse but too well—that tall, grace- 
ful cavalier, with the dark waves of hair about his 
brow—that powerful black horse, which no other 
hand could rein. On he spurred, riding even 
more recklessly than was his wont. Now the 
woods hid him—now he came into sight once 
more—now he is riding into the path which leads 
by her own window. She stepped out upon the 
terrace; she waved her handkerchief; he drew 
near, and she suffered it*to flutter downward. 
Reining up his horse, he caught it, and placed it 
in his bosom. Then he lifted his eyes to her 
proud face. He read much there of love, and 
sorrow, and despair, but no relenting. Once 
more he spurred recklessly onward. More than 
once, ere he passed from her sight, he turned his 
eyes backward. She stood there pale and still 
as a statue of silence. All that day, spurring 
over the moors, that proud figure haunted him. 
The pale face looked upon him, in its suffering, 
its resolution, its despair—the thin hand waved 
him onward. Not that day only did she thus 
haunt him, but many days thereafter, even, until 
the last. Wet 

A note was found in his room, at Beaufort 
Priory, saying simply that he was gone forever, 
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that Beaufort would see or hear of him no more; 


and as usual, the absent was judged unjustly. 


He had left, they said, because his brother was 
recovering, and he was disappointed in the hope 
of being Lord of Beaufort. Even Hyde, who, 
after his own fashion had always loved him, 
joined in this general and most unjust belief, and 
the lady Eleanor, who might have explained all, 
heard his name aspersed, and said nothing. 





CHAPTER III. 


Days, months elapsed, and, though what most 
On earth I sighed for was mine, all— 
Yet—wasI happy? God! thou know’st, 
Howe’er they smile, and feign, and boast, 
What happiness is theirs, who fall. 
* * * * 7 * 
For never did this maid—whate’er 
Th’ ambition of the hour—forget 
Her sex’s pride in being fair ; 
Nor that adornment, tasteful, rare, 
Which makes the mighty magnet, set 
In Woman’s form, more mighty yet. 
T. Moore. 

Six months had passed since the summer morn- 
ing when Eleanor Mordaunt had waved a fare- 
well to her departing lover, and now it was her 
wedding day. She was at last to be Lady of 
Beaufort. It was morning, and she was not to 
be married until evening. This had long been a 
custom with the House of Beaufort. Every bride 
that assumed that haughty name, spent the first 
night of her honeymoon in the bridal-chamber of 
the Priory, and the evening was honored by a 
feast which lighted up the old halls from turret 
to basement. 

Eleanor was sitting listlessly at her window, 
scarcely heeding the French maid who was busily 
packing and arranging her mistress’ things. 

*¢ And this is the wedding-dress,”’ said Lisette, 
at length, holding up a satin robe, embroidered 
with silver, threaded Here and there with pearls. 
She laid beside it the bridal-veil. It was such 
an one as no Mordaunt had ever worn before, the 
gift of old Lady Beaufort—Italian lace, which 


could scarcely have been more costly, had its 


- meshes been woven of gold. The Lady Eleanor 


raised her head, and glanced at it, a look of 
proud satisfaction curling her full lip. Pleased 
at having at last attracted attention, Lisette laid 
three or four caskets on the table before her. 

‘My Lord Hyde’s gifts, my lady, and you 
have scarcely noticed them.” 

Eleanor turned toward the table, and threw 
open the caskets. They were of richly wrought 
ebony, inlaid with gold and silver. Their con- 
tents were ancestral jewels of the House of Beau- 
fort. They had been the property of Hyde 





Beaufort’s dead mother, and now they were to 
be worn by his wife. The first she opened con- 
tained a set of pearls, pear-shaped, large, white 
and brilliant. One held rubies; another, emer- 
alds; and the last of all, the family diamonds, 
Eleanor looked at them steadily. No crown 
princess ever wore finer ones. She said in a low 
tone, to herself— 

‘‘T have made a good bargain,” and then turn- 
ing away, resumed her old occupation of looking 
from the window. 

Six hours later she was dressed for her bridal. 
Lisette’s skillful French fingers were arranging 
the folds of the costly veil, when a servant en- 
tered and presented her a letter. She looked at 
it calmly, and then said, ‘‘ Leave me, Lisette, I 
will read my letter alone, and ring for you when 
I want you.” 

It was from Harold; she ‘had never seen his 
handwriting before, but her heart had told her 
this, from the first glance. It was written from 
the mid ocean, and dated— 


‘On board the good ship Nelson. 
‘‘My ELEANOR: 

‘¢ For once again I must call you mine, and surely 
it must be too soon for any other to have that 
right—surely you are not yet lady of Beaufort. 
I have left England. Here, on the mid Atlantic, 
I just begin to realize that I have parted with 
you and home forever. You will never see or 
hear from me more. I had not thought even to 
write these few lines, but I longed to give utter- 
ance to one more farewell—above all, to tell you 
that I bless your name, and shall do so until the 
latest hour of my life. You have said one thing 
whose blessed memory death itself could hardly 
take from me. I gather comfort from it every 
hour, every moment of my life. You have said 
that you loved me—that you would never love 
another. I cannot forget this—I would rather 
die than forget it, and this is why I will never 
look upon your face again, lest the time should 
be past when you would have a right to say, ‘I 
love you, Harold.’ Now, I carry your words 
with me. They are my life’s blessing. Now, I 
shall picture you in the coming years, mistress 
of Beaufort Hall indeed, my proud Eleanor, 
but loving me still, me most, me only; naming, 
perhaps, your first boy Harold for my sake, 
looking into its eyes with a tender memory of the 
far past. 

“I come to you with no tale of a ruined life, 
of sorrow or of despair. How should that life 
be ruined, above which Eleanor has smiled—how 
should that heart despair, to which Eleanor has 
answered back, ‘I love you,’ even though the 
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proud Eleanor would not be my wife. Of this 
last I will not think. J remember a pale face 
bathed in tears, a loving woman who leaned upon 
my breast. , 

‘*I want to hear from you sowetimes, though 
you will never hear from me. Should you send 
anything to my solicitor, Mr. Brown, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, he will know where to forward 
it to me. I trust you, Eleanor. I know your 
heart will be mine always, and so I will not let 
my own heart break. God bless you. In life 
and in death I shall love you only. 

‘¢HaroitD Bravurort.” 


“That it should have come on this day of all 
others, my wedding day,” she muttered, as she 
folded the sheet; ‘‘ poor Harold, and yet no, he 
is better off than I, for he at least can respect 
himself.” A tear fell slowly upon her fingers, 
but she dashed it away. Then going to the 
mirror she took off her veil, and shook down 
the folds of her long, black hair. Severing a 
single tress, she wound it around her fingers, 
put it in an envelope, and directed it to Harold 
Beaufort, care of. Mr. Brown, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. This was the sole answer she 
sent forth upon her bridal day, to the king of her 
heart and her love. Well she knew he would 
prize no other half so tenderly. 

Then she rang her bell, and Lisette entered. 
‘‘ Dress me,” she said, ‘‘ you see I have undone 
my hair; and by and bye post this letter, and see 
if you can keep a secret.” 

Never had there been a braver wedding in the 
chapel of the Mordaynts. The handsome, 
haughty groom, with his clear, blue eyes, and 
the light and splendid hair curling close to his 
erect head—the bride, so beautiful you almost 
feared to look upon her perfectness, but pale and 
cold and proud as she was beautiful. Never had 
nuptial feast been more brilliant in Beaufort 
Priory. The stately halls were all aglow with 
light and beauty. Rare old wines mantled an- 
tique goblets of gold and silver—jewels flashed 
on noble heads—costly exotics gave forth their 
perfume—jests and repartees sparkled from lips 
brighter than the rubies, and in the midst, re- 
ceiving the homage of the assembled throng, cold 
and proud and still, stood Eleanor Beaufort in her 
wondrous beauty, tearlessly, sternly completing 
the sacrifice, by which she offered up her woman- 
hood at the shrine of the false god—Pride. 


That very day, a stranger came to Niagara. 
It was a rare thing for a guest so distinguished 
in appearance, to arrive in mid-winter, and mine 





host of the largest hotel then tenanted in the 
village welcomed him most respectfully in person. 
But his wishes were moderate—a fire, a room, 
and his meals served with the utmost simplicity 
alone. Day after day, he sallied forth in the 
early morning, and returned late at night. 
His whole soul seemed imbued with that won- 
drous imagery of terror and of beauty. The 
eternal anthem of the cataract seemed to him 
like the voice of his life. He had entered his 
name simply as Franci$ Abbott, and he avoided 
all conversation which could in anywise tend -to 
dissipate the mystery with which he was sur- 
rounded. 

A curious Yankee following him at a distance, 
one day, to his favorite haunt on Goat Island, 
had seen him take from his bosom a long, dark 
tress of female hair, and press it many times pas- 
sionately to his lips, murmuring “Oh, Eleanor, 
lost Eleanor,” but this was all the most prying 
curiosity could discover. 

There is a fascination about Niagara in winter, 
approaching more nearly than anything else to 
my ideas of the subtle spells of the old magicians. 
You cannot leave it, you do not want to leave it. 
If it killed you, you could yet stretch your arms 
out longingly to its bosom, and worship it with 
your latest breath. Perhaps no one before had 
ever been so permeated with this influence, as 
Harold Beaufort, self-created alien and exile. 
He had come to Niagara in his wanderings, and 
entered his name as Francis Abbott, intending to 
remain there but for a few days. But the floods 
spoke to him, and he who could nevermore in all 
time hope for gentle tones of friend or lover, 
loved them and listened to their voice. 

As spring advanced, he built himself a house 
within the near sound of those mighty voices, 
where, sitting in his door, he could look forth on 
the emerald girdled Horse-shoe Fall, and hear 
night and day its dangerous music. To him 
there was but one face which made beautiful all 
the halls of his memory—Eleanor, Eleanor! He 
saw her deep eyes, whenever he looked steadily 
into the blue sky or the falling water. He called 
her name in his dreams, and sometimes clasped 
her in his arms, and woke up again to find them 
empty. 

And she, meantime, mistress of Beaufort, 
cynosure of all eyes in the gay throngs she 
gathered round her, resolutely banished him 
from her heart. She was gay, she was admired, 
she was brilliant, and she thought she was 
happy, and when her oldest boy looked into her 
eyes on the anniversary of her marriage, phe 
lifted him to her bosom, with an English woman’s 
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pride in her son and heir, and disregarding the 
prayer of the absent, she called him after his 
father —Hyde Beaufort. 

‘And yet there were some who dared to suspect 
her in the midst of all, of not being quite at ease. 
There was a fever spot sometimes, in her once 
pale cheek, which burned there in her gayest 
moments, and a restless, uncertain glitter in her 
eyes, and those who knew her best, read these 
outward signs as tokens that her soul cried out 
with a strong cry for synfpathy, a cry, which the 
Lord of Beaufort knew not how to answer—that 
even for her there were moments when the an- 
cestral jewels flashed, and the ancestral trees 
waved in vain, when it was worth little in the 
proud loneliness of her heart, even to be the Lady 
of Beaufort. 


CHAPTER IV. 
** When my love and I lie dead, 
Both together on one bed, 
Shall it first be truly said, 
Fate were kindly ? they were wed ! 


* When they come the shroud to make, 
Some sweet soul shall say, ‘ Awake 
From your long white sleep, and tak 
Feast of kisses for love’s sake.’ 


* And, though we nor see nor hear— 
Safe from sorrow—safe from fear, 
Both together on one bier, 

We shall feel each other near, 

*‘ Oh, my lover, oh, my friend, 

This I know to be the end— 

Only when our ashes blend, 

Will our heavy fortunes mend.’? 


It was the June of 1831, and for more than two 
years had Harold Beaufort been a sojourner at 
Niagara. His secret was still undivulged, and 
he was known only as Francis Abbott. He stood 
at the door of his hut in the beautiful June morn- 


' ing, looking forth upon the surrounding grandeur 


and loveliness. Goat Island, at that time, bore 
less marks than at present of the advance of 
civilization. Here and there it was dotted with 
thick clumps of trees and shrubbery. The green 
boughs bent over him, as he left his house and 
wandered along the path, now and then laying a 
cool, light touch upon his brow. Birds sang 
gaily over him, insects fluttered around, their 
bright wings glancing like light. He was con- 
scious of a strange emotion, as he walked onward. 
It thrilled his soul with something half happiness 
half terror. It was hardly a presentiment; it 
resembled more nearly the strange power by 
which the drowning are said to recall, in one 
moment, all the events of their past lives. As 
usual, he thought most of Eleanor. Pausing a 





moment, he drew from his bosom a heavily chased 
locket. Pressing it open, it revealed the long 
tress of shining hair which had been her last 
token. He drew it through his fingers and 
pressed it to his lips. Then lifting his eyes, they 
rested on a group, standing near the shore, ap- 
parently absorbed in contemplation of the falls. 
There was a gentleman, a lady and a little child. 
The lady’s side face was toward him, and the 
features, proud, lofty and yet delicate, thrilled 
him with a strange likeness. Her figure, too, 
the very flow of her garments had something 
which seemed to him like the vision of his lost 
Eden. His heart told him.it was Eleanor. They 
had evidently not perceived him, and he moved 
silently toward them, taking care now to conceal 
himself from observation by means of the trees 
and shrubbery. When within a few feet of them 
he paused, completely hidden by a thick clump’ 
of trees, and yet so situated that he could feast 
his eyes without restraint on those features he 
had never thought to look upon again. 

It was indeed Eleanor. Hers only were those 
fathomless eyes, that calm brow, and proud, un- 
studied grace. And by her side stood Hyde 
Beaufort, her husband. The character of this 
latter, had in some sense undergone a change. 
From taking pride in his wife, and loving her as 
he did at first, in a half cold, indolent fashion, 
he had grown to worship her. Harold could 
read this, in the tender, reverent manner in which 
his arm was passed around her waist, and the 
earnest look which turned away from the glory 
of the scene around, to seek ever that pale face. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma,” cried the child pulling at 
her dress. A ray of real motherly tenderness 
softened her eyes as she bent over him. 

‘‘What is it, Hyde, darling ?” 

A sudden pang convulsed Harold Beaufort’s 
heart as he listened. She had disregarded his 
last prayer. Looking into the eyes of her first 
born, she had not called him by his name. And 
yet it must be, she loved him still. She had 
loved him so once, she had sworn so solemnly to. 
love him forever. He choked back his agony, 
and listened, Hyde Beaufort was speaking— 

“‘T have half fancied,” he said, ‘‘ that some 
where in this American tour of ours, we should 
meet my lost brother. It was the greatest mys- 
tery his leaving home just as I began to get bet- 
ter. I used to think sometimes you had some- 
thing to do with that yourself, fair wife. Didn’t 
you love him once ®” 

Harold waited breathless for the answer. Her 
tones were unchanged, calm and musical as ever.” 
She drew very near her husband, and clasped 
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her fingers upon his arm, lifting to his glance a 
face so bewildering in its beauty, Harold would 
have died willingly to press one more kiss on 
those proud lips. 

‘‘No,” she said firmly, ‘‘no, my husband, I 
have never loved another as I love you. I loved 
_ you first, you always.” 

A strange spell overpowered Harold. In one 
moment, a thousand swift-winged thoughts rushed 
through his brain. Did those bright lips utter 
falsehood now, or had he been deceived, when he 
listened to her words of love? She loved him 
not—that fatal knowledge goaded him to mad- 
ness. He breathed one hurried prayer, not for 
himself, even in that last last agony, but for her. 
He looked at her—one long, passionate look of 
untold love, and then—for one moment he threw 
his arms aloft toward Heaven—he sprang up- 
ward, outward, and then sank among the rapids 
of Niagara. The waves, white and soft, and yet 
treacherous as had heen her loving face, wel- 
comed him. They drew him to their bosom. 
They had wooed him long—now they closed over 
hinff. Glorious that night was the triumphant 
anthem of the Flood. Hoarser, higher, louder, 
more exulting than ever it sounded, and the old 
settlers round, looking up with a strange terror, 
whispered, ‘‘ There has been a death to-day.” 

Ten days after, the body of the hermit, which 
had been recovered near Fort Niagara, was to be 
interred. The news spread like wildfire, the 
whole country round. It reached the ears of the 
haughty English travelers, and with her usual 
impetuosity of purpose, Eleanor Beaufort re- 
solved to attend his funeral. It may be that a faint 
foreboding of the truth troubled the even current 
of her thoughts; however this was, she was re- 
solved to go. 

She attired herself in her plainest garments, 
and mingled with the throng around his bier. 
From his earliest boyhood, Hyde Beaufort had 
been subject to a strange terror of death and the 
grave, and so his lady stepped forward alone to 
gaze upon the face of the dead. He was un- 
changed. The dark locks, which had blended one 
summer afternoon with her own, curled luxuri- 
antly as ever around his brow. His features 
were the same. The mouth still wore the same 
curves, passionate, haughty, yet tender. No wo- 
man had ever stronger nerves, or firmer self-con- 
trol than Lady Beaufort, and in this moment she 
required them all. She had much ado not to 
shriek aloud in her anguish, or sink helpless to the 
- floor, but she restrained herself and looked upon 
him calmly. A golden locket, which even the 





wild dash of the waves had spared, lay upon his 
breast, outside the shroud they had made for 
him, She bent over him, and unclasped it. The 
tress of hair she had sent him on her bridal day, 
lay folded there. She clasped it resolutely, and 
regained her husband’s side. Her usually pale 
face wore the pallor of death, and cold and pulse- 
less as the dead, was the hand she laid upon his 
arm. 

‘*You look like.a corpse yourself, Eleanor,” he 
said kindly, ‘‘and no wonder, With your nervous 
temperament and acute sensibilities you must 
never witness such a scene again. Ugh! it 
makes me shudder to think of it.” 

They went home, and Lady Beaufort threw 
herself down upon her bed. Lisette, who was 
still with her, perceiyed at once that she was ill, 
and summoned a physician. 

‘* A hard cold,” was his verdict, ‘a hard cold, 
and too much excitement,” and hope was strong 
in Hyde Beaufort’s heart. He looked, at most, for 
an illness of a few days, after which she would 
walk by his side once more, but in her own heart 
she knew otherwise, and rejoiced in the know- 
ledge. ‘I shall die,” she had said from the 
first, when she was alone with her attendant. 
She was proud, and not even death itself could 
have had power to summon the confession to her 
lips, that all her wedded life had been a lie—that 
she had loved Harold Beaufort. . 

She never breathed to mortal ears the dis- 
covery she had made. Hyde Beaufort never 
knew that she had looked upon the corpse of his 
brother; but hour after hour she lay with her 
face turned toward the wall, in silent thought. 
By a fearful intuition she had understood the 
whole, and her vivid fancy pictured over and 
over again the lost lover of her youth, listening 
in his despair to her declaration that she had 
never loved him; believing her false, growing 
mad in his agony, and dying. The picture was 
ever present with her. She would have given all 
Beaufort, with its proud halls and stately woods, 
only to call him one little moment back to life; 
only to tell him that to him, at least, hers had 
not been the false heart he deemed it; that she 
had loved him in secret and in silence all her 
life. But it could not be, it was too late now— 
never more could he come to her, but surely and 
constantly were her own steps drawing nearer 
to the far country—she was going to him. 

And at last Hyde Beaufort realized, with one 
convulsive throe of agony, that her days by his 
side were numbered—that he must look his last 
upon her wondrous beauty. 

One summer afternoon she called him to her— 
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“Could you take me home to England?” she 
asked with an intonation of hope. 

**Could you go? are you well enough, strong 
enough, my darling?” 

‘Not like this, not now; could you carry me 
when I am dead!” 

She had spoken calmly, nay, even with cheer- 
fulness, but he bowed his head upon the pillow, 
and sobbed chokingly. She raised her thin arm, 
and laid it over his neck. It was her first act, 
in anywise approaclfing to a caress, since the 
commencement of her illness, and it helped to 
soothe him. 

‘Don’t in mercy grieve me so,” she murmured. 
‘I can bear anything better than your wild sor- 
row. Tell me if you can take me to England. 
You know not how I long tq sleep my last sleep, 
in the shadows of Beaufort woods. 

«I promise it, if you must die, my pride, my 
Eleanor, but oh, I can never give you up.” 

‘‘It must be, my husband, but we will speak 
of the other matter now. You know that spread- 
ing oak, the half-way oak we used to call it? I 
must be buried ’neath the very shadow of its 
boughs. Then sometimes, when my boy gets 
older, you may bring him there, and teach him 





to tread gently, where his mother sleeps in 
death !” 

Three days after this, the Lady Eleanor closed 
the lashes over her lustrous eyes, in the long 
swoon of death. Her husband bore her across 
the sea, and her grave was dug in the very sha- 
dow of the half-way oak. It had been her tryst- 
ing place with Harold, and perchance she thought 
his spirit would hover near. She rested there 
very quietly, at last, with all her pride and pas- 
sion. Over her waved those woods of Beaufort 
for which she had bartered life and peace and 
womanhood. Was she happy, with the troublous 
dream of her restless life over—its wild tragedy 
played out? Who shall say? Perchance in that 
other sphere hope and love dawned even for her; 
I cannot answer. 

Years have passed since then. Her flashing 
eyes and rosy lips and bands of shining hair have 
faded out from every human heart but one. 
Hyde Beaufort, deceived till the last, believing 
still in the love she plighted, goes to her grave, 
in every day’s sunset, summer and winter. They 
will meet by and bye, and she will rise at that 
last, great day, ever as she died—the beloved of 
his heart—the Lady of Beaufort. 





REST. 
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My soul is sick, my heart trembles and bleeds, 
Held on the thorny point of controversy— 

I'll none of you, diverse authorities, 

With fretful tongues, and teeth as sharp as shears 


To cut away the robe of charity, 


So needful for the ugliness of sin, 

So broad, so excellent. Full long enough 

My feet have stumbled on the ridgy ground 

Where you have dragged your harrows! long enough 
Your windy words and straws split fine as hairs 
Have bred confusion up and down my life. 

The good and heavy grains are never found 

In the unprofitable, shining chaff. 

Why make a target of the heart for truth 

To brnise and batter to a slow belief? 

When ’tis its nature to imbibe the light, 

As flowers the dew, they brighten and grow large in. 


I hope I have religious thoughts sometimes, 
But I have none to bide your company, 

And if it be indeed the quality 

Of pious souls to fight with arguments, 
Then I must be unfashionable, and wear 
The heretic freck of some poor castaway. 





The world is broad and open, unconfined 

Our thoughts may look up to the scroll of heaven, 
And work out in its golden algebra 

The certain sum of immortality. 

Tis not a crib and cage for crazy folks, 

Barred round and checkered black with destiny ; 
For even across the wide gap of the grave 

Beams of th’ cross are laid, though unbelief 
Clings to its hollow, bat-like and afraid, 

Crying alone, and shutting mercy out. 


What is it in us that anticipates 

The consummation, the completed life ? 

The joints dry-slipping, the unseemly holes 
Once full of sweet and reasonable light— 

The marrow cold—the ornamental hair 
Growing in soil of grass—the taking off 

This dusty dress we tie about us so? 

What is it that runs forward and does this, 
Unhelped of sense, but that whose nature 1s, 
Thus capable, incapable of harm! 

This must be true, and knowing this, my soul 
Will rest on God, till he shall teach me more. 
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‘‘Tuese Neapolitan women are superb crea- 
tures—such forms! they shame the finest statues. 
It was well enough for Pygmalion to turn his 
statues into women; but for me, could I have 
my way, I would turn these women into sta- 
tues.” 

So said Paul Barton, the sculptor, as he 
stopped at Serrento, on his way to Naples. He 
had been.for some time silent, careless of the 
banter of his companions, and the beautiful 
scenery through which he passed. He was in 
one of his old reveries, from which it was so hard 
to rouse him. Occasionally he halted suddenly, 
and gazed around. Grape carts stood by the 
road side, their sleek, fat horses dressed with 
vines; brisk and jocund peasants hurried to and 
fro with vintage baskets, and black-eyed children 
sat in the shade of myrtles eating grapes. 

It was the height of vintage time, and the 
vineyards were alive with merry hearts. Not a 
village or hamlet but poured its peasants into the 
vine-clad fields; men, women and children, all 
kept the Bacchie holiday. Paul Barton saw them 
at every turn of the road, and often in the road, 
brushing past himself and his companions. They 
were grouped as finely as if a painter had ar- 
ranged them for a picture; the men on ladders 
picking the highest clusters, which they tossed 
into baskets, the women and children helping 
them, holding down or pushing back the vines, 
or emptying the baskets in the wayside wains. 
There was a careless freedom in their movements, 
a mingled energy and grace, which was sure to 
arrest the eye of a sculptor. The men were 
sturdy and muscular, the women tall and stately, 
moving with the dignity of queens. The beauty 
‘ of their shapes was heightened by their simple 
peasant garb, which disposed itself to their limbs, 
every fold in the proper place. 

Vineyard succeeded vineyard, and one fair 
form another, until the party entered Sorrento. 
They put up at the Hotel du Tasso, and ordering 
dinner, separated awhile, one to overhaul his 
knapsack, another to read his letters, and a 
third to enjoy a cigar on the seaward balcony. 
Paul Barton hurried to his room, which was on 
the ground floor overlooking the garden, and 
hunted out all the clean leaves in his sketch-book, 
and filled them with flowing lines, hieroglyphical 
remembrances of the statuesque vintagers; here 
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the curve of an arm, there the sweep of a mass 
of hair, and there a stately neck, or an exqui- 
sitely chiselled mouth and chin, He then en- 
deavored to draw a sprig of vine leaves, and a 
bunch of grapes; but he was not successful, 
although he had seen hundreds of both not ten 
minutes before. His failure chafed and annoyed 
him, as a small failure always does a proud and 
self-willed man, 

Quitting the abortive vine drawings he went 
back to his outlines, and was about to add to their 
number, when a shadow crept on the page before 
him. At first it was the edge of a shaken vine 
branch, a knot of leaves and tendrils; then it 
became a vintage basket supported by a shadowy 
arm, and finally the head and shoulders of a fe- 
male peasant. Paul Barton turned, and saw in 
the garden a peasant girl, a ripe beauty of six- 
teen, She was dressed after the manner of the 
Neapolitan women, in a long gown of coarse stuff 
and a short bodice. The bodice had worked 
up from the skirt, showing the white chemise be- 
neath. The collar and sleeves of the chemise 
were fringed with lace, such lace as the peasants 
knit with long wooden needles, and the chemise 
itself was fastened at the neck with a coral 
rosette. She sauntered up the garden walk, 
lifting her gown with one hand while the other 
steadied the basket on her head, Her long black 
hair had come down and floated over her shoul- 
der, forming a fine contrast to her white chemise 
and her olive complexion. Her eyes were down- 
cast, and her mind or heart was busy, for she 
walked straight to the window where the sculptor 
stood. Then something seemed to check her; 
she lifted her white lids suddenly, stared full in 
his face, sighed to herself, and walked slowly 
and sadly away. Paul Barton remained at the 
window watching her until his companions called 
him to dinner. : 

At the time of which I speak the Hotel du 
Tasso was noted for its good dinners; and, as 
Paul Barton was fond {of a good dinner, he ¢on- 
sented to rejoin his friends. I am not very 
deeply read in the Italian bill of fare, so I will 
not describe the order and number of the courses. 
The roast beef was excellent, (you can get roast 
beef even among the Brahmins, if you will only 
pay for it!) the shell fish were worthy of Nep- 
tune; the macaroni was of a delicate tartness, 
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and the custards beyond all praise. For desert 
they had oranges, pomegranates and pears, and a 
large basket of grapes, fresh from the vines. 

**It was she who brought them,” said Paul, as 
he helped himself to a bunch. 

‘In a brown study again?” inquired one of 
the party, ‘‘what do you see in those grapes? 
Come, explain.” 

‘‘T was thinking how we sometimes fail when 
we attempt to copy nature. When I was in my 
room I tried to sketch a cluster of grapes; but 
I made it a pile of bullets! I mean to study this 
bunch before I eat it.” _ 

‘*You had better take more care of it then,” 
said another, “for see, you have crushed it 
already.” 

‘*Per Bacche!” said Paul, ‘‘so I have.” 

The afternoon was devoted to rambling in the 
neighborhood of Sorrento. Sorrento, as any 
Italian guide book will tell you, stands near the 
edge of the promontory which is the south-east- 
ern horn of the bay of Naples. The plain on 
which it is built is walled in by mountains on 
every side, except toward the sea, lying above 
and beyond the sea, like a motionless bay of land. 
The region is volcanic, but of great fertility: 
vineyards and fig orchards greet you everywhere, 
and oranges sun the emerald groves. 

But it is on its eastward side that Sorrento is 
most beautiful. So at least thought Paul Bar- 
ton; for, while his fellow tourists struck inland, 
he clambered down the steep on which stands 
the Hotel du Tasso, and strolled and sailed along 
the indented coast. In some places the steep 
had receded from the sea and left a gravelly 
beach; in others it was undermined by it, and 
continually crumbling away. Seated in a frail 
boat Paul Barton rowed fearlessly uzder the 
hanging cliffs, and into the grimmest caverns. 
The bright sky came down on the sea, and the 
wind was loaded with freshness; but he turned 
his back upon them for the damp airs, and the 


- dark depths of rock and cavern. He rowed on 


and on in darkness; and when his boat was 
stopped by a volcanic reef, or the abrupt ending 
of a chasm, he folded his arms and listened to the 
drip of his oars. 

A stray sunbeam, or the cry of a sea-bird with- 
out, was sufficient to lead*him back. The water 
view of Sorrento was charming, as even Paul 
Barton confessed, when he permitted himself to 
fioat beyond the shadow of the crags. The 
scarred and crumbling cliffs were mantled with 
verdure; wild flowers grew along the shore down 
to the water’s edge ; myrtles shadowed the head- 
lands, and a silver waterfall tumbled headlong 





over the rocks, and into the sea. Beyond rose 
the town, its picturesque houses and gardens 
steeped in the afternoon sun, and beyond the 
town the mountains. Off the cape lay a solitary 
vessel with ruffled pennant, and near by a fisher’s 
skiff, with the fisher stooping over his net. The 
surface of the bay was waveless, and deep blue; 
not the reflection of the sky, but its own natural 
color. Paul Barton dropped his oars and drifted 
about, dabbling in the cool water, scooping up 
great handfuls of liquid sapphires. 

The sun had fairly set before he returned. 

‘* What have you brought us, Pay] ?” inquired 
his friends, ‘‘from your afternoon’s ramble; an- 
other graceful sketch, or an undefined dream? 
We have come home laden with fruits and 
flowers.” 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I have only these ;” 
his hands were full of weeds ! 

The next day Paul Barton departed for Naples. 
It was his intention to reside there, and study the 
statuary in the Museum. With the masterpieces 
of antiquity he was already familiar, having spent 
several months in Rome; but even in childhood 
he knew them, for among his earliest books was 
an illustrated History of Sculpture. Before he 
was able to read it fluently, he could reproduce 
in outline its most difficult designs, and had be- 
gan to carve some of its most majestic forms in 
wood. From wood he passed to earth and clay; 
and while his brothers and sisters romped among 
the flowers he strayed apart by himself, and 
moulded lifeless images. He would at any time 
pluck up a flower if he wanted the earth around 
its roots! 

He had no taste for color, either in landscape 
or costume—form was his idol, to“which he 
sacrified everything else. Shapely men and wo- 
men reminded him of statues; and when he saw 
a summer vine, he wished if covered with snow—it 
would look so like the foliage ina bas relief! To 
say that his mind was full of ideals, that he dreamed 
of lovely shapes, would be to say but little. He 
traveled far and wide, in search of the beautiful, 
but he saw nothing comparable to the women of 
Italy, especially the Neapolitans. 

Up to the time of his scttling in Naples, he was 
a student in art, rather than: an artist; instead 
of creating new statues, he criticised the old ones. 
Shortly before leaving England, he completed a 
marble figure the size of life. It was exhibited, 
and coldly received. No one denied it merit, 
but no one allowed it originality. 

‘It is a copy from the antique,” said the cri- 
tics; ‘‘or if not a copy, it continually reminds us 
of one. It wants life.” 
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‘‘T will remedy that defect,” said the seulptor, 
pleasantly ; ‘‘there shall be life in my next.” 

Day after day, Paul Barton haunted the Hall 
of the Muses and the Gallery of Flora, making in 
clay miniature copies of every statue that struck 
his fancy. The master and the scholar strove 
together in his bosom. He seemed to gain, and 
yet to lose power daily; his copies were like and 
unlike their originals. So long as he had the 
statue before him, his statuette agreed with it; 
but if he attempted, as he sometimes did, to finish 
the latter at home, it changed into something 
else, into another face and form. 

‘¢Whose can it be?” thought he; and he puz- 
zled his .brain to discover, recalling one by one 
the attitudes and expressions of all the statues 
he had ever seén. All the statues of women; for 
it mattered but little what he worked upon, 
Apollo, Antinous, or even Hercules, when the 
change took place, the copy imperceptibly grew 
feminine, and tantalized the sculptor with sha- 
dowy resemblances, the clue to which his me- 
mory seemed to have lost. But at last he reco- 
vered it; for, working on a Juno in his room one 
night, the moonlight suddenly reminded him of 
Sorrento, and the superb grape gatherer. Her 
face and form had been haunting him, and he 
knew it not. After that night, his fancy con- 
tinually dwelt on the fair vintager. He could 
no longer model or carve; not even the: shape 
with which his brain was filled. 

‘‘T have lost my wits,” said he to his friends. 

‘‘No wonder,” replied they, ‘‘ you have worked 
so steadily of late. But we are going to Sorrento 
again, and you must go with us. A few weeks’ 
idleness will cure you.” 

They Went to Sorrento again, and put up at the 
Hotel du Tasso. The dinner was as good as 
usual, the ramble as pleasant. Instead of taking 
& sea jaunt, as on his previous visit, Paul Barton 
sauntered inland, and spent the long afternoon in 
the woods and fields* He forgot his art and “his 
ambition, and gave himself up to the sunshine; 
his heart ripened in it like the grapes around 
him; the wine of life ran in his veins. 

He was happy, and yet he was solitary. For 
the first time in his life he admitted his loneli- 
ness, and felt that it was not good for man to be 
alone. Then he sighed, and remembered the 
beautiful grape girl, and wondered why he had 
not again seen her. Could we trace the current 
of Paul Barton’s thought, it would let us into 
some strange depths in his character; but it 
would be too subtle for a sketch like this; so we 
shall merely map it out in his actions—the flowers 





along its banks, or the wrecks which it washes 


ashore. Let us say then, that he meditated and 
basked in. the sunshine until evening warned him 
to return. 

That night, Paul Barton was the first to seek 
his chamber. The casement was open when he 
entered, and a long slab of moonlight was thrown 
across the floor. He walked to the window and 
looked out upon the night. The stars glittered 
and twinkled, except in the east, where hung the 
moon; there stretched and yawned a range of 
white clouds, a rough quarry of sky-marble, The 
distant landscape was veiled in darkness, but the 
near vineyards and the branches of the garden- 
trees were tipped with silver. Roving from point 
to point, the sculptor’s eye rested at last upon a 
figure not far from the window. It was that of a 
woman, and she stood motionless, Her hands 
were folded over her breast; her hair was un- 
bound, and aléng white robe fell to her feet. 
Her face was turned toward the sculptor, and she 
leaned forward in the act of listening. The moon 
at the time was behind a cloud, but it soon strug- 
gled out, and he saw that the eyes of the phan- 
tom were closed. But it ceased to be a phantom, 
or a figure—it was the superb grape girl, who 
had risen in her sleep, drawn by some strange 
spell to the spot where she first saw Paul Bar- 
ton. He studied her as she stood dreaming be- 
fore him; from the soul in her troubled face, to 
the least fold of her night-robe. ‘How like a 
statue she is!” 

In his dreams she came to him again. She 
stood before him in hisstudio at Naples, beside 
an upright block of moon-white marble. She 
gazed on the marble steadfastly, and it changed 
into an image of herself. Its edges rounded off, 
and melted in the flow of a heavy mass of drapery ; 
hands clasped themselves over a full bosom; a 
broad brow was surmounted by a crown of hair ; 
and lastly, the white eyelids opened and disclosed 
a pair ef blank, but mournful eyes. When the 
statue was finished, its weeping model glided 
from the room, and left the sculptor alone. The 
rest of the dream was incoherent, passing from 
the sculptor’s mind like the image of a shifting 
cloud from a mountain lake. 

Was Paul Barton in love with the vintager? 
I have never been able to settle that question to 
my satisfaction; nor am I sure that he ever set- 
tled it to his. That he thought he loved her, I 


‘have no doubt; why else did he woo and win 


her? He had nothing to gain, but something to 
lose, by marrying a peasant. Some men might 
have dallied with her, to gratify their vanity, or 
to pass away the time; but Paul Barton was not 
of that stamp. Whatever his faults, and he had 
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many, he was sincere and right-minded. His 
nature was calm and hard; as clear as crystal, 
and almost as cold. He had no heart weaknesses 
himself, and no sympathy with the heart weak- 
nesses of others. 

Still he loved, or fancied he loved the grape 
girl. And she loved him. There was a marked 
difference in their ages; for while she was barely 
sixteen, he was forty, at least. His hair was 
sprinkled with gray, the first snow-flakes of Time, 
and his thoughtful brow was wrinkled. Love, 
however, seemed to harmonize all imequalities. 
The woman grew older and riper every hour— 
the man more youthful and genial. If as a 
sculptor he had admired her form, as a lover he 
was enraptured with it. She grew more dignified 
and graceful, and walked with a firmer and 
prouder step. No queen was ever so royal with 
a great diadem on her brow; for what diadem is 
as royal as Love’s? . 

‘Sweet heart mine,” said the sculptor one day, 
to his betrothed, ‘“‘I have never yet asked you 
your name. What is it, pray?” 

‘*Martyria, Signor Paul.” 

‘*Indeed,” said he, ‘‘and what are you the 
martyr of?” 

*‘T know not,” she answered, lifting her large 
eyes, ‘unless it be of love, dear Paul!” 

**Dear Paul!” The words fell from her lips 
tenderly, and thrilled his heart. He caught her 
face in his hands—held it off a moment, that he 
might drink in its passionate beauty, and then 
drew it to his own, raining kisses over it, brow, 
and cheeks, and mouth. It is a grand thing, Sig- 
nor Paul, this woman’s love—see that you abuse 
it not! . 

It was a bright autumn morning, when Paul 
and Martyria were married. They were accom- 
panied to church by a band of villagers, and 
when the rites were over, back to the hotel where 
a feast was spread. There were songs in front 
of the balcony, dances under the trees, and smiles 
and bright eyes without number. But the happy 
pair sawit not; for, as soon as they could escape, 
they started for Naples. The road from Sorrento 
to Naples is varied enough to charm all tastes. 
Were you and I, my good public, to go over it, 
we should see many things that neither Paul nor 
Martyria dreamed of. On our left would be the 
Bay of Naples, a beautiful sunny curve; on our 
right, a line of villages perched on heights, or 
dropped in valleys; magnificent old forests of a 
rich dark green; «nd the purple steeps of the 
mountains. Not one of the thousand beautiful 
views would escape us, as they did the sculptor 
and his wife in their wedding-ride. We are 





calmer and wiser than they. But we wont pity 
them yet—let them dream on. The hours are 
flying while they dream—the day is growing old. 

It was evening before they reached Naples, and 
dark before they reached Paul Barton’s dwelling. 
‘he new moon was rising as they crossed its 
threshold. Paul turned and gazed upon it 
thoughtfully, and Martyria turned also, and 
pored on its silver disk, and on what she alone 
seemed to see—the clouded summit of Vesuvius ! 

Paul Barton’s house stood in the Villa Reale, 
the finest promenade in Naples. Its windows 
looked over the bay, and the shaded lengths of 
the street, an avenue of myrtles and acacias. 
Fountains sparkled among the columns of the 
trees, and statues peeped out from screens of 
foliage. It was a lumbering old house, sadly out 
of repair; but it looked pleasant, it was so dap- 
pled with moss. The sculptor and his wife occu- 
pied only the lower portions of it, the upper being 
unfurnished and closed. The rooms were some- 
what dusk, owing to the orange trees without, 
and to the thick curtains which draped the win- 
dows. The furniture was old-fashioned, consist- 
ing of high-backed chairs and heavy oak tables, 
elaborately carved, and here and there were gro- 
tesque bronze candelabras. The walls were 
lined with engravings of statuary, and statuettes 
and busts were ranged around on brackets. On 
the mantles were rare Etruscan vases and urns; 
and in a mouldering cabinet, an Egyptian sarco- 
phagus of black marble. Was it the sarcophagus 
and the thoughts to which it gave rise, or some 
subtler influence, that made the apartment gloomy 
and oppressive ?_ 

Were Paul and Martyria happy? For a time, 
yes. How could they be unhappy, when they 
loved, or fancied that they loved? But even had 
love been absent, there would still have been a 
wonder in their mingling lives, a strangeness 
akin to joy. They sat together, and walked to- 
gether for hours; now in tender talk, and now in 
passionate silence. Sometimes Paul took his 
guitar and played a simple English air, and Mar- 
tyria sat at his feet and listened; and sometimes 
Martyria sang Neapolitan ballads, while Paul set 
them to music. Or they sauntered together, arm 
in arm, in the garden, and plucked each other 
flowers. Or rode to Baim and Pompeii, the city 
of the dead. The honeymoon had just begun, 
and its changes were from joy to greater joy. 
The silver crescent rounded to a golden shield !* 

But, by-and-bye, came a change. Paul Bar- 
ton was by nature a solitary man, as he soon felt 


* <* Then ere the silver sickle of that month 





Became her golden shield.”*—Tu& PRINcEss. 
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more keenly than ever before. Previous to his 
marriage, when it was optional with him to be 
alone, he often sought society; but now that 
society was imposed upon him, at least, the 
society of one, he wanted tobe alone Of course 
he loved Martyria, for she was his wife. She 
was beautiful and passionate; just the style of 
woman that he preferred; but she sometimes 
broke in upon his thoughts, and interrupted his 
pursuits. She was neither so intellectual nor so 
silent as himself—in short, he sighed to be alone. 
There was no reason why he should not resume 
his art, even if he had become a husband. His 
wife must learn his ways! 

‘‘Where are you going, Paul, this morning?” 
inquired the sculptor’s wife, in the third week of 
their wedded life, 

‘To the Gallery of Statues, love!” 

‘*May I go with you?” 

‘‘Certainly, if you wish to.” 

‘‘But you would rather not have me?” 

‘‘What strange creatures you women are! 
Why should I ‘rather not have you,’ pray? 
Come, here is your bonnet and shawl.” There 
was a slight irritation in his tone, and his wife 
perceived it. She said nothing, however, but 
went with him to the Gallery. It was a dull 
place to both—to her, because she had no taste 
for statues, and to him, because he really de- 
sired to be alone. She sat on one of the lounges 
listlessly, while he wandered from room to room. 
The works of art by which he was surrounded, 
excited and depressed him; he was tormented 
by despair and ambition. He cursed the hour 
when he first thought of becoming a sculptor, and 
the foolish hour when he ceased to be one 

‘‘This idleness! this idleness!’? he mutttered, 
“it eats into my very heart. I must to work 
again, or die!” 

The resolution once formed, he felt better, and 
by the time he reached home, was cheerful again, 
to Martyria’s great joy. 

After dinner, he imprinted a kiss on her fore- 
head, and shut himself up in his studio, deter- 
mined to work. His clay was just as he had left 
it, and only needed sprinkling to fit it for use. 
He sprinkled it, and while the great drops were 
soaking in the dry mass, tried to recall one of 
his old ideals, or to give a new one birth. Hardly 
knowing what was in his mind, he began to knead 
and mould the clay. It grew beneath his touch, 
as if by a life and will of its own. His hand 
seemed the pliant tool of some shaping power, 
not the calm and ordered minister of his creative 
brain. Hours passed, and still he labored. Once 
or twice Martyria tapped at the door. 





**Soon, but not now,” he answered. 

At last, the sun set, and the studio grew dark. 
But the moon rose, and moving nearer the win- 
dow, he finished his work by moonlight. 

‘*Tt is an angel, Paul; I see that,” said Mar- 
tyria, when he opened the door, and showed her 
the image; ‘‘butit is unhappy. What did you 
make it for?” 

‘**I did not make it,” replied the sculptor, ‘it 
madeitself. Its face is beautiful and passionate,” 
he continued, scanning it by the aid of Martyria’s 
taper; ‘‘let us call it the Angel of Love.” 


‘‘But its wings are spread for flight! Love 
then is about to leave us!” 
‘‘No; you mistake! It has just come. It is 


not about to fly, but on the point of settling in 
rest.” 

‘* Still the Angel is sad. Its eyes have a fixed 
and far-off look. It sees sorrow in the Future!” 

‘*No,” said the sculptor strangely; ‘it re- 
members joy in the Past.” 

Did Paul Barton, by his last words, shadow 
forth the meaning of his morning’s unrest, or 
merely define the expression of the Angel’s eyes? 
Who knows? His wife wondered and sighed; 
but he smiled and kissed her, and so they pro- 
ceeded to supper. 

That night the moon crept in their chamber, 
and touched them as they slept; but being past 
the full, its light was melancholy. The edge of 
the shield was cloven. 

The next morning Paul Barton hunted up his 
outlines, and brooded over them alone; but 
failing to draw any inspiration from them, he 
went again to the Museum. It was one of his 
unlucky days, and he could not work. He 
fretted and chafed, wrangling with himself and 
all about him. 

‘‘T am no sculptor,” he said, bitterly; ‘I did 
but dream. And these dead statues which I 
once worshiped, they have lost all power over 
me. I have studied them too much already. So 
say my good friends, the critics, and surely they 
ought to know. There is but one course left me— 
to study life.” 

‘¢‘T have been so lonesome, Paul,” said his 
wife, when he returned; ‘‘I could hardly keep 
from weeping.” 

Poor child! the tears were still in her eyes. 

‘‘T am sorry,” he answered, coldly; “but I 
cannot be with you always. Only women can 
remain at home; men must go out in the world.” 

He threw himself lazily on a couch, and watch- 
ed her,*as she flitted from room to room. His 
sense of the beautiful in form, a passion which 
seemed dead since his marriage, quickened as his 
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keen eyes followed her, and drank in the life of 
her loveliness. ; 

‘“‘What a statue,” thought he, ‘she would 
make !” 

Her household duties finished, she came and 
sat beside him. 

‘¢ Don’t leave me alone again, Paul.” 

‘¢ Why ?” inquired he, just as a man would. 

‘¢ Because it kills me,’”’ she answered. 

“‘T have thought of a plan, Bella Donna, by 
which we can be together. I am an artist, you 
know, (but you are not listening!) and an artist 
must work for his bread. And even when his 
bread is secure, he must still work, for idleness 
is the grave of Art. I did intend to study the 
statues in the Museum, but I can stay at home, 
and make a statue of you. Shall I, dear?” 

I know not whether Martyria understood his 
philosophy of Art, but she certainly understood 
his intention to remain with her, if she would 
consent to become his model. 

“TI have given you myself,” she answered, 
meekly, ‘¢do with me what you will. Body and 
soul are yours.” 

The sculptor went to the studio to prepare for 
the coming statue. -He had no idea what it would 
be—no conception of the manner of woman or 
goddess he wished to mould; only a determina- 
tion to have the form of Martyria in marble. A 
large oblong box of rough pine boards, not un- 
like a coffin in shape, contained his clay. He 
sprinkled the clay, and measuring the quantity 
with his practiced eye, found that there was not 
enough to complete his mould. It was impossi- 
ble to procure more that day, and he was impa- 
tient to begin, so he broke up several unfinished 
statuettes, and threw them in with the yet un- 
kneaded mass. 

*¢Come, Marti,” said he, ‘‘I am ready.” 

She came at his bidding, and mounted a pedes- 
tal near the window. He drew back the curtain, 
and let in a,stronger light, and then arranged 
her drapery. The posture in which he placed 
her was fine, and it pleased him, till he remem- 
bered a similar one in the group of the Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. He tried another, and reproduced 
a Niobe im the Florentine Museum. 

“Tam copying the dead,” thought he, ‘‘and 
not studying the living. I shall never succeed 
so. Martyria,” added hg, aloud, ‘‘I cannot ar- 
range you to my liking. Try you, and arrange 
yourself. Stand in whatever posture you please, 
and look as beautiful as you can.” 

‘I am not beautiful, dear Paul; neither am I 
skilled in your art, but I will do my best.” 

She fell in a quiet reverie, and lived over her 





past life. At first, she drooped dejectedly, (she 
was thinking of the lone and loveless days of 
youth,) but, by-and-bye, she lifted her head, her 
bosom swelled, and her whole form seemed to 
dilate and enlarge. 

‘* Stand as you are, love, for Heaven’s sake,” 
cried the sculptor, who watched her expressions 
narrowly, ‘‘ you are grand, now.” 

‘*T think of you, my husband,” said the de- 
voted wife. ‘I am again beside you in the 
church of San Michael. The priest stands be- 
fore us reading the holy words. We respond 
kneeling—you with a firm, deep voice, and I— 
how solemnly! Ah, love! love!” she murmured 
in a kind of ecstasy. But the sculptor heard her 
not, for he was already at work. He measured 
her closely with his artistic sense; every curve 
of her body, every wave of her bosom, even the 
half formed tear in her dreamy eye. ‘Love, 
love, love!” she sighed; and his soul replied 
‘* Art! there is nothing on earth like art!” 

Love and Art—it is a pity that Paul and Mar- 
tyria were ever contrasted with and opposed to 
each other by two such dissimilar passions. 
They cannot exist, or be made to exist, each in 
its full originality and vigor, in any human being 
however perfect, much less in two as imperfect 
as the sculptur and his wife. As well moonlight 
and sunrise—a white midnight of sharp stars and 
cold dews, and a bright morning of singing birds; 
or summer and winter—glowing skies, emerald 
forests, a universe of flowers, and a boundless 
realm of snow. 

The more Paul Barton worked on Martyria’s 
statue the less he loved Martyria. It seemed to him 
that he merely thought of her less frequently ; that 
at heart he loved her as well as ever, when in reality 
he had ceased to love her, and rarely thought of 
her at all. His heart and soul were in his work, 
and everything that could interfere with it was 
banished from him. Heretofore he had been a 
slow and uncertain workman; patience rather 
than inspiration had helped him to whatever ex- 
cellence he possessed. But now his brain seemed 
to flash light on his projects, and his hands flew 
while they moulded the plastic image. The up- 
right pillar of clay, which at first might have 
been mistaken for a monumental stone, gradually 
changed into a rude resemblance of the human 
form, and finally into the form of a woman, an 
effigy of the sculptor’s wife. 

“It promises fair,” thought the sculptor, 
‘* but it looks a little out of proportion. I must 
have more clay.” He groped in the box for clay, 
but there was none left. How shall I procure 
more? wondered he. You have done enough for 
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to-day, Paul Barton; wait till to-morrow. I 
cannot wait, he muttered impatiently; I must 
have more now. But where will you get it? 
You have already broken up your statuettes. 
“There is one left,” said he grimly; and he 
went to his cabinet for it. 

‘‘What are you doing?” inquired his wife. 

‘‘f am breaking this image to finish yours.” 

‘But it is your last work. It is the Angel of 
Love, Paul,” and she stayed his hand; “you 
surely would not destroy that.” 

fle answered not, but threw it in the box, and 
demolished it with his chisel. 

“TI was right,” murmured the superstitious 
wife, ‘‘when I said it saw sorrow in the fu- 
ture.”’ 

«There is no danger of our losing love here- 
after, Marti,” laughed Paul. 

‘‘No,” sighed she, “for it is gone now.” 

But by this time the night had begun. It was 
as much as the sculptor and his wife could do to 
see each other in the darkening studio. But I 
who see'with the eye of the mind, I see them as 
clearly as at noonday. Paul stands before his 
unfinished statue trampling under his feet the 
Angel of Love, and Martyria hides her face, 
trembling at her husband’s sacrilege, and at the 
threatening aspect of Vesuvius. For while the 
unhappy pair have been shut up in the studio 
the smoke of the mountain has turned to flame. 

The next day came and went, finding and 
leaving the sculptor and his wife in the studio. 
From dawn to midnight Martyria stood on the 
pedestal, and Paul stood in front of her shaping 
his hated statue. She was weary over and over 
again; weary of remaining so long in one posi- 
tion, and weary of Paul’s coldness and silence. 
A dead weight rested upon her heart, and a 
sense of nameless sorrow perplexed and darkened 
her mind. She was threatened by something 
evil, but what she knew not. She looked out of 
the window, and tried to repose in what she saw. 
Before her stretched the Villa Reale, the shadow 
of its myrtles painted on the white dust, and be- 
yond it the bay, a heaven.of deep blue waves. 
Along the shore were rows of wooden counters 
loaded with shell fish, and tended by scores of 
weather-beaten fishermen in red caps. Hard by 
were the stalls of the chestnut roasters and 
macaroni sellers, and under the trees groups of 
tailors and cobblers pretending to work. Beg- 
gars basked in the shelter of sunny walls; bare- 
headed children surrounded Punchinello; and 
soldiers in. bright uniforms kept pacing to and 
fro. It was a pleasant picture, but it failed to 
cheat Martyria into happiness. She turned to 





the studio again, and passed the rest of the day 
in a kind of stupor. She watched her husband 
scrutinizing her with cold, stern eyes, and 
watched the fearful statue growing under his 
hands, but comprehended neither, her mind was 
so vacant and wandering. If she admitted their 
existence, it was only as a dream! 

But did not Paul Barton, you ask, perceive 
her strangeness and grief? Possibly he did; 
but you must remember that he was an artist, 
and that artists often cultivate the brain at the 
expense of the heart. But no—let us be more 
charitable, and call him mad. Madness is the 
disease. of natures like his; and one that cannot 
be cured, for, in them it takes its worst form— 
that of the clearest and calmest reason. 

‘«You no longer love me, Paul,” said Martyria, 
in the morning of his fourth day’s labor. 

‘¢ What have I said or done, to make you think 
so?” : 

‘‘Nothing; but I feel you love me not.” 

‘¢You are mistaken,” replied he. 

She shook her head and wept. wae 

‘¢Come, come, dry your tears,” said he pet- 
tishly, ‘‘or I shall miss one of your best points. 
You have beautiful eyes, and I want to copy 
them in the statue. It would be a pity to spoil 
the statue for a few tears!” 

Ay, Paw Barton; but it would be a greater 
pity to break a woman’s heart! 

‘‘God help me,” sighed the wretched wife; 
‘*but he loves the statue more than me.” 

She dried her eyes, and for the first time since 
she had been its model saw the fatal statue as it 
really was. Its resemblance to herself astonished 
her; it was so painfully like that she started 
back, as iftshe had seen her own ghost! 

It was a wonderful statue, faultless in all that 
makes the human form beautiful, and instinct 
with the human soul. At the first glance you 
felt that it was perfect, and wondered that it had 
never been wrought before. It was so natural 
it created no surprise, unless a surprise that it 
was so natural. You forgot that you had ever 
thought it a statue, and communed with it as 
with a human being. Still there was something 
about it that puzzled you, some mystery or im- 
perfection. You could not say what it was that 
it lacked, unless it were completion and health 
of soul. You saw that the body was finished, 
but were not sure that it was entirely possessed 
with soul. 

Martyria could not resist staring atit, although 
it filled her with hatred and dread. Its blank 
eyes fascinated and mastered her. She averted 
her own and fixed them on a different corner of 
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the studio; but the spell pursued her and rested 
on all she saw. The griffins on the chairs 
threatened her with their crooked beaks, the 
lions made ready to spring, the cherubs on the 
cabinet leered ominously, and the sarcophagus 
of black marble—originally the coffin of a child— 
grew till it was large enough to receive her, and 
then moved, moved toward her! The whole 
studio was in a conspiracy with the evil statue. 
Nor was the out-of-door world much better; the 
sky was a cold melancholy gray, the sea motion- 
less, dead. The flowers were withered in the 
hedges, the leaves fell from the trees. The dis- 
tant mountains were shrouded in snow, and mear 
at hand Vesuvius sent up volumes of smoke, 
thick, black, pall-like smoke. It hung over the 
brow of the crater like a funeral plume ! 

‘*God help me,” prayed the wretched woman, 
“Tam going mad.” 

‘*Ha! ha!” laughed the merry sculptor, ‘‘the 
statue is superb !” 

It was indeed a wonderful statue, a statue of 
marvelous power, for it controlled both Paul 
and Martyria, Paul to labor upon it night and 
day, and Martyria to watch its deepening intel- 
ligence. And it seemed aware of its influence 
over its victims, especially over Martyria. A 
frown darkened its imperious brow when she 
rebelled against it, and its merciless efs crushed 
her ! 

‘¢ Paul, Paul!” she shrieked, ‘it robs me of 
life !” 

The sixth night came, a dark, wild night. 
The day had been dim and cloudy, and at sunset 
a storm set in, a sobbing, swooning tempest. 
The rain beat against the studio, the wind moaned 
and moaned, and the straggling limb of a cypress 
tapped and beckoned at the window. 





‘* You may go now,” said the sculptor to his 
wife, ‘‘I can work without you.” 

She descended from the pedestal, cast upon 
him a long and lingering look, a look of despair 
and farewell, and glided behind the curtain which 
concealed her couch. 

‘* Good by, Paul!” 

“Good night, Martyria.” 

An hour later Paul rose, and drew back the 
curtains. Martyria was sleeping. He moved the 
statue beside her couch, and gave it the finishing 
touches there. A spasm of mortal pain crossed 
her features as he fixed their sleeping expression; 
but the statue smiled, for it tracked her in the 
world of dreams! The moon rose late that night, 
a& waning, dying moon. Only a faint haze in the 
air, around of lesser darkness, betrayed its where- 
abouts. The rain wept in the lonesome streets, 
the homeless wind wailed and wailed, and the 
impatient cypress smote on the crashing panes! 

Hours passed, and the storm began to lull. 
The sky gradually cleared, and showed the moon, 
and finally day broke, the beautiful, bright day. 
A thousand windows flashed in its merry rays, 
a thousand chambers were filled with its life, 
among others those of Paul Barton. It saw no- 
bles in splendid palaces, beggars in miserable 
hovels—what did it see in the sculptor’s studio ? 
What it sees every moment, and in every land— 
the old, old sorrow—Death! Martyria was dead! 
She lay on her couch stiff and cold, pale as mar- 
ble, her hair falling over her face, and her hands 
resting on her bosom, clasping a crucifix—a 
glorious shape of Life frozen into a statue of 
Death! Beside her stood her rival and con- 
queror, the abhorred statue of clay, and swoon- 
ing at its feet, a wild-eyed, ghostly man. It was 
Paul Barton—the New Pygmalion! 





SONNET—TO ADHEMAR. 


BY ESTELLE A. LEWIS. 


Wauitome I closed the portal of my heart, 
And said, ‘‘ No guest shall ever enter more,”’ 
But, late thou camest a-rapping on the door 
So heavily, it jarring, swung apart, 
And in thou salliedest like a conqueror 
With manners that bespoke the realm thine own, 
Didst take thy seat on its deserted throne, 
And straightway, with no tremor born of fear, 
rt 





Beganst inaugural discourse on love. 
Thine eloquence thrilled me like a barbed dart. 
I caught my breath, and strove to say, ‘‘ Depart!” 
But lip and tongue refused alike to move. 
And though thy usurpation then did grieve me, 
*T would well nigh kill me mow if thou shouldst 
leave me. 











ROSA. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE, 


Wirtmin the last few years Western poetry has 
become an interesting and prominent feature of 
American literature. About twelve years ago, 
if we mistake not, a volume of two hundred end 
fifty or three hundred pages, consisting of speci- 
mens of the productions of forty or fifty male 
and female writers, and entitled The Poetry of 
the West, was published by a Western gentle- 
man, himself a poet of some reputation. It em- 
bodied a very fair share of poetical talent, but 
also a great deal of matter not worth preserving. 
Since that time, Western poetry has increased 
vastly in quantity, and improved much in 
quality. Within the last year or two, we have 
heard four or five literary gentlemen of the West 
spoken of as engaged in preparing to publish 
specimens of the works of the best poets of their 
section, and we are confident that their labors, 
if guided by sound judgment and good taste, will 
do much for the literary reputation of the West, 
and not a little for that of the nation. But they 
should most carefully avoid the great error, so 
common with the collectors of poetry, and so 
difficult to avoid, of admitting into their volumes 
pieces unworthy to be remembered. 

Any one, at all familiar with the Great West 
of our country, its scenes, and the characteristics 
of its society, would, even without an actual 
knowledge of its literature, naturally think of it 
as one of the appropriate homes of poetry. 
Nature has wrought there upon her most beauti- 
ful and most magnificent plan; and the free, and 
genial, and generous sentiments and feelings of 
the people, and their wild, fresh, and brilliant 
fancies, are in harmony with the world around 
them. It may truly be said of the poet, that his 
song, like that of the nightingale his companion, 
bursts sweetest from the bosom of the wilderness. 
It is there that he reads with the deepest and 
keenest appreciation ‘the great three-leaved 
book of earth, and air, and sky.” He sees the 
spirit of poetry in the forest, the lake, 4nd the 
mountain, gazes on it with rapture in the starry 
blossoms gleaming out from the dark foliage, 
hears it in the blended melodies of bird, and 
wind, and stream, and the thousand mysterious 
voices of the night, listens to it with awe in the 
Northern wind pealing through the green ban- 
ners of the wood, and drinks it from the lonely 
fountain, and from the chalice of the morning 
flower. , 
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But we would not have the reader think of the 
West, that is, of the portion of it in which poetry 
has begun to flourish so luxuriantly, as a wilder- 
ness. Itis wild only in comparison with the older 
and the longer settled portions of our country. 
It exhibits a fine commingling of the wildness 
of nature, the improvements of enterprise and 
industry, and the exquisite refinements of culti- 
vated life. Its map is dotted all over with cities 
and towns, which have sprung up like creations 
of enchantment, and which, in the intelligence 
and refinement of their society, can bear com- 
parison with any cities and towns in the world. 
There is in that vast and glorious region the 
freshness of nature to inspire the poetical feeling, 
and the discipline of mental culture to aid in 
giving it worthy utterance. The spirit of poetry 
floats into the soul from all that is bright and 
beautiful and grand in the world without; and 
the power of intellectual culture sends it forth in 
music, to thrill the heart of the nation. The 
number of poets, especially female poets, is at 
this time greater in the West in proportion to 
population, than in any other part of oar hemi- 
sphere. Even in the columns of village newspa- 
pers there, we often see fugitive poems, evidently 
thrown off in haste, mere extemporaneous gushes 
of thought and feeling, yet so beautiful, so natu- 
ral, so full of genuine inspiration, that each one 
of them, a few years ago, when the divine gift 
of poetry was rarér than it now is, would have 
been enough to make a reputation, and almost a 
fame. — 

We should love to dwell upon the character- 
istics of some of the principal male and female 
poets of the West, but, if we were to undertake 
a task so grateful to our feelings, we should 
hardly know where to commience or where to 
close. The end, however, would be more diffi- 
cult than the beginning. We must content our- 
selves at present with a few remarks upon the 
fair ‘‘ Rosa,’ whose pictured face, engraved from 
a daguerreotype, is one of the ornaments of this 
number of Graham. The face will speak for 
itself—indeed, it speaks eloquently from every 
lineament. We have sometimes heard spirited 
discussions of the question whether genius and 
exceeding beauty are compatible. A very dis- 
tinguished American poet says that he was firm 


in the conviction that they were not, until be- 
had the good fortune to meet s certain poetess, 
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whose works had long delighted him, but that 
the first glance at her face, not less enchanting 
than her poetry, dispelled his theory forever. 
We think that in ‘‘ Rosa” he would have found a 
still more striking illustration of the error of his 
theory. Our theory is, that beauty, far from 
being inconsistent with genius, is rather an indi- 
cation of its existence, though perhaps not very 
favorable to its cultivation. We would not, for 
the world, make an invidious or offensive remark 
where the many sweet poetesses of our land are 
concerned, but we trust we may be excused for 
thinking, that, if all the daughters of song were 
to hold a May-day festival, they would, by unani- 
mous consent, crown ‘‘ Rosa” their Queen of 
Beauty. We dare not say who we think would 
be chosen Queen of Song, but probably the 
author of the following stanzas, which were pub- 
lished a year or two ago in the Louisville, Ky., 
Journal, would say that the two Majesties should 
be combined in one person: 


TO ROSA. 


Not in the Grecian isles, 
Not where the bright flowers of Ilissus shine, 
E’ er moved a breathing form whose beauty’s wiles 
Could match with thine. 


Not where the golden glow 
Of Italy’s deep sky is pure and clear, 

Not where the beauteous waves of Leman flow, 
Hast thou thy peer. 


Not where the sunlight falls 

On bright Circassia through the perfumed air, 
Nor in old Stamboul’s oriental hails, 

Dwells one so fair. 


No fabled form of old, 
Not hers who rose from out the foaming sea, 
Though deemed more fair than aught of earthly 
mould, 
Transcended thee 


In thy dark eyes a spell 
Of beauty lingers, but their glance of fire, 
When thy proud spirit is aroused, might quell 
The lion’s ire. 


Thou movest floatingly 
As the light cloud that to the zephyr yields, 
But with a step proud as a queen’s might be 
O’er conquered fields. 


And thou hast that strange gift, 
The gift of genius, high and proud and strong, 
At whose behest thoughts, beautiful and swift, 
Around thee throng. 


They come to thee from far, 

From air and earth and ocean’s soundless deeps, 
‘They rush in glory from each shining star 
On Heaven’s blue steeps. 


They leap from earth’s far bound— 

Forth from the red voleano’s depths they start— 
From bow and cloud they float—and gather round 
Thy burning heart. 


* 


Then at thy high command 

They stand all marshaled in thy peerless lay, 
As some great warrior marshals his proud, band 
In bright array. 


Thy hand has power to trace 
Words as enduring as yon planet’s flame, 
Words that forever, mid our changing race, 
Will keep thy name. | 


Linked with bright song alone, 
That name o’er time’s wild-heaving waves will 
sweep, 
As o’er the water sweeps the bugle tone 
At midnight deep. 


Thy magic strains will make 

A portion of earth’s living music, heard 
Forever, like the cadences of lake 

And breeze and bird . 


The world of nature glows 
In thy bright page more lovely to the eye, 
As when, o’er hill and plain, the sunset throws 
Its golden dye. 


And thou art very dear 
To many hearts, thou bright and gifted one, 
Ay, men adore thee, as the Persian seer 
Adorgd the sun. 


For Heaven’s own blessed light 

Beams from thy soul so beautiful and free 
It seems Religion’s purest, dearest rite 

To worship thee. 


‘*Rosa,” during all the years of her life, 
which, as her picture indicates, have not been 
many, has been a favored child of fortune, living 
in wealth and luxury, a star of fashion, and the 
centre of a very large circle of devoted friends 
and admirers. We speak of her as a Western 
poetess, but she divides her time about equally 
between her two beautiful and elegant homes in 
Kentucky and Louisiana. Probably few ladies, 
situated as she has been, would ever have given 
much thought to literature. But heaven made 
her a poet, and all the fascinations and allure- 
ments of fashionable society have not been able 
to mar heaven’s handiwork. The daughter of 
a poet, and a man of genius, she has written 
poetry almost from her childhood. She writes 
it because she must. It will not be shut up in 
her heart—as no doubt many of her admirers 
fain would be. The spirit of poetry is strong 
within her, and, if she were not to utter it, she 
would, like a mute song-bird, die of imprisoned 


-| melody. We have seen her in festive halls, the 








gayest of the gay, and, although she had ever 
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a quick and keen and genial reply to the thou- 
sand flatteries constantly breathed into her ears, 
we have often thought that she would gladly 
have surrendered all the delights of such occa- 
sions to be one hour alone, with the Muse of her 
heart, beneath the starlight sky, or in the beau- 
tiful and holy twilight time. 

‘‘Rosa” has written a great deal, and, while 
we desire to lay a few specimens of her fine 
powers before the reader, we hardly know what 
ones to select for that purpose. Her “ Frozen 
Ship,” a poem of very considerable length, and 
of great power, appeared originally in Graham, 
and is, no doubt, well remembered by the readers 
of the magazine. Her ‘‘ Legend of the Alps” is 
too long to be quoted here, but genius shines 
through it like light through the windows of an 
illuminated cathedral. ‘*The First Eclipse” is 
also too long to be quoted, but it is undoubtedly 
the grandest of all the productions of its accom- 
plished authoress. In almost every line, it re- 
minds us of the old masters of English poetry. 

Here is a little poem of exquisite beauty and 
pathos. It is evidently the production of one, 
who, in her hours of musing, ever sees mystic 
visions, dnd hears mystic voices in the haunted 
chambers of her own soul. 


MY CHILDHOOD’s HOME. 
The following Lines were suggested by an exqhisite Bou- 
quet sent to me during a severe illness. 
Oh! let them touch my burning brow, 
The petals of those dewy flowers, 
And let my spirit wander now, 
Back through a mist of by-gone hours, 
To a sunny spot, in a far-off clime, 
Where I used to rove in my childhood’s time. 


My childhood’s home! how like a spell 
Thy dear and sacred memory lies 
Within my heart—as in a well 
The trembling light of starry skies, 
Gleams through its crystal depths at even, 
Until they seem a second heaven. 


And a sweet breath of southern air 
Seems stealing gently by me now— 
The same that stirred my sunny hair, 
And blew the bonnet from my brow— 
Long, long ago, when I had gone 
To gather flowers at early dawn. 
Again, with many a joyous bound, 
My tiny footsteps swiftly pass, 
Where golden buttereups were found 
Half hidden-mid the rustling grass ; 
And violets from the soft green sod, 
Seemed meekly looking up to God. 
There often have I paused to hear 
The bee his drowsy matin sing, 
Too gay.and guileless then to fear 
That honey-bees perchance might sting— 





—_——— ++ ee 


My heart was all too fresh and warm 
To think of ill or shrink from harm. 


And now, along the good old hall, 
Is scattered half my fragrant store, 
For I have heard my mother’s call, 
And, dancing through the open door, 
Her morning kiss I fondly meet, 
And fling my treasures at her feet. 


Then, with a light and stealthy tread, 
I steal behind my father’s chair, 
To fling a garland o’er his head, 
» And twine it mid the silvery hair, 
Till every rose, with dewy glow, 
Seems blushing ‘neath a drift of snow. 


And now once more I seem to stand 
Where long, dark shadows round me sweep, 
My gipsy bonnet in my hand, 
For the full sunlight dared not creep, 
With all its glittering pomp, between 
Those twining boughs of evergreen. 


I loved the gay, glad things of earth, 

The sunshine, birds, and streams and flowers, 
Yet would I hush my childish mirth, 

And, through those dim, sequestered bowers, 
In solitude, delight to steal— 
Twas there I learned to think and feel. 


And oft I’ve spread a banquet fair, 
Of acorn-cups and rose-leaves bright— 
That fairies might assemble there, 
To revel in the pale moonlight ; 
I loved to dream of mysteries, 
Beneath those dark, ancestral trees. 


That homestead is in ruins laid! 
Its fairest blossoms now are dead! 
Yet still their deep and solemn shade 
Upon the waving grass is shed ; 
Thus often sunshine will depart, 
But shadows linger on the heart. 


And now, when fever wildly burns 
Within this sad and aching breas. 

My spirit through the past returns 
Beneath that peaceful grove to rest— 

There love a ceaseless vigil keeps, 

And pensive memory sometimes weeps. 


The rustling of a wild bird’s wings, 
A star, a flower, a gush of rain, 
The sight of sad or joyous things, 
Oft make me seem a child again ; 
With voiceless eloquence they come, 
Bright phantoms of my childhood’s home. 


The next is as light and fanciful and airy as 
the dream of a Fay, slumbering in the morning 
hour, among the dewy flowers of a Southern 
clime, where strange, bright birds are glancing 
like winged stars, or winged roses, from tree to 
tree, and filling the air with melody. — 
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A LEGEND OF THE OPAL. 


A Peri, from her sea-girt cave, 
Was wand’ring on a summer’s even, 

When white-caps crowned each swelling wave, 
And clouds were on the face of heaven. 


Her bark of light and fairy form, 
Was anchored near a silvery strand, 
While, heedless of the coming storm, 
She roamed along the sparkling sand. 


When sun, and sky, and water smiled, 
Often she sported on the shore— 
But never had this ocean-child 
Beheld her father’s wrath before. 


The black cloud burst! the lightning flashed ! 
Down rushed the floods of beating rain, 

While billows caught the roar, and dashed 
Their thundering echoes back again. 


As when in some deep wood to hide, 
A bright and timid bird has flown, 

Amid this strife of wind and tide, 
The Peri stood, and watched alone. 


Till. the mad tempest ceased to rave, 
Hushing awhile its demon yell, 

And winds had muttered to each wave, 
In moaning blasts, a low farewell. 


Then, where dark clouds so late had driven, 
And rolling thunders fiercely spoke, 

Now sunlight through the gates of Heaven, 
In streams of softest splendor broke. 


And see, where drop and sunbeam met, 
That beauteous arch, serenely proud, 
As if some son of light had set 
A seal of glory on the cloud. 


It might be that a seraph’s wing 
Had swept along the moistened air, 
ind left its mingled hues to cling 
And beam, a glittering cirelet there. 


The Peri gazed with ecstasy 
Upon the rainbow’s graceful form ; 
For, ne’er till now beheld her eye, 
This brilliant of the sun and storm. 


She ran to clasp within her arms 
The band of soft and dreamy light, 
But lo! as on she sped, its charms 
Filed faster from her eager sight. 


‘* Alas !’’ she cried, ‘‘ beneath the wave, 
How many gems of beauty lie, 

Yet none so fair within my cave, 
As this rich jewel of the sky. 


‘Oh! could I seize that mystic gleam, 
The inconstant lustre which I see, 

Or of that bow but one soft beam, 
To bear beneath the waves with me.’’ 





And as her tears her grief proclaim, 
Filling her sad and downcast eye, 
The angel of the rainbow came, 
For she had heard the Peri’s sigh. 


‘« List, daughter of the dark blue sea, 
Bright spirit of the restless deep, 

A gem of light I’ll give to thee, 
Then mourn no more, and cease to weep.”’ 


The angel paused—then drawing near, 
One lucid drop she quickly stays ; 
And, crystalized, that Peri’s tear 
Flashed with the rainbow’s countless rays. 


The spirit faded from her sight, 
But who the Peri’s joy can tell? 
When with its heart of prisoned light, 
An Opal on her bosom fell! 


And thus a mystic name in story, 
This gem has borhe for many a year. 

Blending with all the rainbow’s glory, 
An ocean spirit’s péarly tear. 


In the sentimental poetry of our authoress, 
there is no morbidness of feeling, though much 
of deep, and gentle, and holy pathos. All her 
thoughts are as healthful as they are pure and 
lovely. No cold wind of earth has ever blighted 
the flowers of her heart; no frost ‘‘ hangs black- 
ening” upon their petals. No doubt, if she were 
to suffer life’s dark and bitter experiences, she 
would write intenser and more passionate poetry 
than she now does, but we hope the world does 
not crave the utmost intensity and passion in 
poetry, at such a price to the poetess. The fol- 
lowing is very charming :— 


ONE SUMMER NiGHT. 
One summer night, I stood with thee, 
Beneath a full, unclouded moon, 
My young heart then was wild with glee, 
And basked in pleasure’s golden noon. 
My dark hair fell in waving showers 
Upon my neck, and o’er my brow, 
All gemmed with pearls and wreathed with flowers, 
Their fragrance seems around me now. 


A rose-bud from my bosom fell, 
As thus beneath the moon we stood, 
And then-—ah, I remember well— 
Did’st raise and kiss the unconscious bud 
But not unconscious was the heart 
Forever thine—forever trne— 
And in that hour the wish would start, 
That I had been a rose-bud too. 


I longed to save it free from blight, 
I longed to keep that careless kiss ; 
And oh! I wished that summer night, 
With all its brightness, and its bliss, 
Could last forever—’twas no crime, 
When all the moments fled so fast, 
That I should wish to fetter time, 
And live them over as they passed. 
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But thou didst break the spell too soon, 
That made my early youth so bright— 

I found thee colder than the moon 
Whose beauty seemed to haunt that night 

With splendor,—till the nodding flowers 
Were half awakened by its ray, 

And startled birds within their bowers 
Sang sweetly,—dreaming of the day. 


Long years have passed, and now once more 
I stand, where on that night we stood, 
Again the summer moonbeams pour 
Upon my brow their silvery flood. 
The same—from yon calm sky they come, 
No change their mellow light can tell 
Since first upon the spotless bloom 
Of Eden flowers, they softly fell. 


Yon moon has never lost one ray 

Since first she lit the earth and sea, 
And J have never turned away 

One single thought of love from thee, 
Since on that summer night we met, 

But now, the moonbeams seem to glide 
Around me with a sad regret, 

As if they missed thee from my side 


The night-wind, as it sweeps along 
I fancy has a different tone, 
And the low burden of its song 
Runs ever thus, ‘‘ Alone! alone !’’ 
How changed the sky, the earth, the flowers, 
Since that too well-remembered time, 
When hope sprung up to meet the hours, 
And pleasure drowned the midnight chime. 


We will close our extracts with the following 


delightful stanzas, which, we believe, were pub- 
lished originally in the Home Journal : 


TWO DREAMS. 
I slept, and dreamed a strange, bright dream, 
At least, with beauty bright, 
But Paradise would often seem 
Less fair to woman’s sight 
Than desert wastes, if she must gaze 
On Paradise alone, 
And tread the desert’s cheerless ways 
With a beloved one. 


Far through the moonlit realms of sleep 
My spirit winged its way, 

To where, on heaven’s blue waveless deep, 
A starry island lay. 

Like some vast gem of peerless light, 
From God’s rich casket flung, 

Upon the proud dark brow of night, 
That burning planet hung. 


As if an angel’s hand, at even, 
Had snatched the brightest beam 
From every other star of heaven, 
In one vast orb to gleam ; 
And countless broken rainbows caught 
From unknown worlds afar, 
And all their glowing colors wrought 
Around that matchless star. 








And as athwart this tide of beams, 
In trembling haste I flew 

To the fair Aidenn of my dreams, 
A rosy splendor grew 

Upon my spirit’s silvery wings, 
As sunlight round a.cloud 

Which o’er the east at morning flings 
Its pale and misty shroud. 


But as I passed the golden gate 
Of that enchanted isle, 

My spirit turned to seek its mate, 
And languished for thy smile. 

In a strange land o’er which there seemed 
A spell of beauty thrown, 

And mid a fairy throng, I dreamed— 
That I was all alone. 


As a frail lily, pale and fair, 
Torn from its native stream, 

And planted in some rich parterre, 
Where brighter blossoms beam— 
Will droop and fade beside the rose, 

And pine to be once more 
Where the deep rippling water flows, 
Along its native shore. 


Thus, in that fairy land above 
No light my soul could see; 

Where all was light and life and love, 
My spirit pined for thee ; 

And when rare forms of beauty came 
Around me to rejoice, 

I fled away, and breathed thy name 
With wild and trembling voice. 


Strange fruits along my pathway grew— 
Blossoms like living gems, 

All moistened by eternal dew, 
Hung sparkling on their stems ; 

And birds, whose wings seemed formed of light, 
That airy realm did throng, 

Still weaving, in their endless flight, 
Undying wreaths of song. 


But what were birds and bloom to me? 
Or what the golden sand 

That fringed a waving, crystal sea, 
In that enchanted land? 

I tarried not to pluck the fruit, 
Or wander by the sea, 


‘For every chord of joy was mute, 


When severed thus from thee. 


And, sad and wearied then, I dreamed 
I sat me down to mourn, 

When by some spell my vision seemed. 
Of its vain glories shorn. 

And, when I wandered on once more, 
’*Twas through a desert wide, 


. And by a bleak and lonely shore, . 


But thou wert by my side. 
Within the dimmest star of heaven, 
Methought we dwelt alone, 
A star forever onward driven, 
Still drifting from the sun ; 
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And winter, with his frozen girth, 
That pale, sad planet bound, 
As if upon its cheerless birth 
The Eternal One had frowned. 


A living darkness hovered there, 
Like ravens round a tomb, 

And silence seemed to haunt the air 
Till it was mute with gloom ; 

From nature’s breast no murmur came 
Of music or of mirth, 

The winds were bound—the ocean tame, 
And voiceless as the earth. 


Upon that shore no summer beamed, 
No blossom e’er had grown, 

But thou wert near, and sunlight seemed 
Along my pathway thrown: 

And on that bleak and frozen strand, 
And by that dismal sea, 

I never sighed for fairy-land, 
Where I had wept for thee. 


We understand that ‘‘ Rosa” is to be a frequent 
contributor to Graham, and we trust she will 
long be a favorite with its readers. We own 





ourselves her admirers. Whether we think of 





her as she moves in the social circle with that 
graceful stateliness with which the association 
of genius invests dignity, fascinating one by the 
blushing ¢harm with which her modesty responds 
to the admiration her presence and her poetry 
inspire, and in the ball-room pleasing and at- 
tracting irresistibly 1 around her by her allur- 
ing sweetness and sprightliness and rare beauty, 
her face all radiant with bright smiles and glit- 
tering with gay expression, and about which 
play perpetually the presence of flitting fairy 
dreams; or as pouring forth her rich thoughts 
and jeweled fancies from the retirement of her 
room to thrill and delight the hearts of the com- 
munity; or as gliding in her tiny shallop over 
the deep blue lakes, that seem like fair and 
lonely spirits to haunt with their solemn beauty 


the wild forests surrounding her southern home, 


bearing her light fowling-piece in her hand and 
bringing down the flying birds at almost every 
shot, there, and everywhere, as a woman, we de- 
light to think of her with admiration, and proudly 
do we love to claim her as a Western poetess. 





KITTY AND NELLY FARREN. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ** 
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susY L 8 DIARY.”’ 








CHAPTER I. 


From Nelly Farren to Uncle Ben and Aunt Esther. 
Wittow Ferry, June 4, 1855. 

Here we are safe and sound: Kitty is ‘ Pre- 
ceptress,” and she carries herself with such 
grandeur—especially when she walks up to the 
church door through a crowd of lookers-on, and 
up the aisle, through a church full of lookers- 
on. That white-haired old Mr. Kennedy, father 
of our Mr. Kennedy, says she is a duchess. 
Whey she has on some unbecoming dud in her 
chamber, therefore, and has her hair hanging, I 
pinch my skirts on both sides, hold them away 
out, make a low drop curtsey, and say, looking 
up through my eyebrows, ‘‘Your eminence,” 
laughing at her afterward; for she isn’t a bit 
pretty en deshabillé, and she knows it. But when 
I see her walking with the light brocade on, and 
her white shawl nearly covering her, with step 
and eye calm, as if none looked on; nay, calmer, 
if 1 am not mistaken, because many are looking 
on, then, forgetting my little bit of a self, not 
knowing how I walk, or whether I am walking 
at all, I feel proud to have her by me, to know 
that she is my sister. I go along then, taking 


slow steps because she does, musing within my- 
self—‘‘ She is as grand as a duchess, any way.’’ 
And then I fall to wondering what she will be 
some day, whether she will one day be deeked 
with white flowers, as a bride, or— 





Later.—There is a lawyer here, who boards 
with a rich old couple, and sits with them at 
night out in the grass, under the locusts, amidst 
the lilacs. They sit there, their backs toward 
the street and our house, their faces toward the 
pleasant north-eastern prospect, in their arm- 
chairs, rocking sometimes, reading sometimes, 
talking with each other sometimes, and some- 
times sitting in silence, facing the far-off moun- 
tains. He sits there alone, now, with his book 
in his hand, his hand on his knee. 

His name is Gilmore. His wife died, they say, 
in a year after their marriage, of a terrible fright. 
She had convulsions, on account of it, and in the 
night a baby was born. It didn’t live. It was 
buried in the same coffin with its mother. This 
happened five years ago at Springfield. He was 
in practice there then. After that he journeyed 
to get rid of the remembrance, and happening to 





be here over a Sabbath, on Monday morning he 
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‘called to see Mr. Gauthier, a brother lawyer, 
and it ended in his establishing himself here as 
the old gentleman’s partner, or successor. rather, 
and boarder; and here he has been ever since. 

He gets all the best new books, they say; has 
all of the Howadji’s, and Bayard Taylor’s, .(I 
like him for this,) but he never travels. Kit 
likes him for this, I perceive. She would grow 
old, grand, and tough-shelled, like a tortoise, if 
she had her own way; if she had money, ever so 
much of it, that is, so that shé could do as she 
pleases. She don’t say that she likes him, Uncle 
Ben. She don’t even raise her eyes to look at 
him, when I, or any one says, ‘* There’s Esquire 
tilmore; isn’t he a handsome man?” We've 
been here three weeks; I have known him since 
the first three days; but I don’t believe she 
would know him if she were to ‘‘meet him in 
her porridge-dish.”” I guess she will, though, 
some day, don’t you ? 

This is a great country, don’t you think so, 
Uncle Ben? People are so sensible; they have 
so much, so true an idea, that is, what they 
were put here for! they are so manly, so noble! 
I am thinking of a young gent we saw at the 
Edson Bridge station, as we came. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was to meet us there, you know, or we 
expected him to, but he wasn’t there, so we 
didn’t know what todo. What is the old Norse 
spirit, I wonder, of the old Scandinavian, or 
some other Northern mythology? I imagine it 
is a resolute one that springs out of dilemmas. I 
imagine I felt it that day, as I saw Kitty stand 
at a window in the saloon, pondering. At any 
rate, something stole softly, albeit rapidly into 
my veins, along my nerves, up into my brain. 
It was even in my toes, so that I went, as if of 
my toes’ own accord, out quickly into the area, 
where all the men were, dragging baggage, try- 
ing oranges with their thumbs, stuffing their 
cheeks out with cakes, thrusting their hands 
and arms into their pockets for ‘‘loose change,” 
and sauntering to and fro past the saloon door, 
looking in, glorying bountifully in every wide 
check of their pants, in every particular, in all 
the graceful details of whiskers and moustache. 

** Hallo!” said I, not loud, but in a brisk way, 
to one of them. He was passing me, was close by 
me, but was looking beyond me to a gaily dressed 
young lady, just within the door of the saloon. 

I didn’t know that Kit was near. You know 
how she reprobates all manner of indiscreetness 
in what one says and does. She was shocked at 
me, as she is five times every day she lives. 
She caught my arm, saying, in a loud whisper, 
‘* Mercy on us, Nelly, what are you doing ?”’ 





But I shook her hand off a little, kept my eye 
on my Don Exquisite, who, brought suddenly to 
a stand before me, looked, with a half-puzzled, 
half-smiling and scornful air, first at me, then 
at the fine lady within the door. She, as I saw 
by @ quick glance back over my shoulder, was 
very red with the heat, and with simpering 
behind her down-tipped fan. 

‘« Did you speak to me, Miss ?” he asked, run- 
ning his pretty eyes over my homely traveling 
clothes, and then looking again over to Miss 
Pink, as if he were inwardly contrasting us. 

‘Yes, sir, I did, sir. I want to know what 
travelers do, when they want to get from here 
to Willow Ferry, and can’t?” 

Now he smiled, he laughed o little, and I 
heard a tittering going on behind me. ‘ When 
they can’t?” said he. 

‘Yes, sir; when they can’t, but want to 
awfully.” 

‘Want to awfully; what a queer child!” I 
heard Kitty muttering to herself. She had 
turned her head away, but I felt her laughter in 
the hand that she had again laid on my arm. 

‘¢ Want to awfully !” repeated my Don, laugh- 
ing heartily now, swinging half round and back 
on his heel. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said I, inwardly as much amused as 
any of them, outwardly grave as a judge; ‘‘ when 
they can’t, but want to awfully.” 

‘« Well, ha, ha, I suppose they do as you do—” 

‘¢The Misses Farren—does any one here know 
the Misses Farren?” a gentlemen was asking, 
as, turning his head one way and another, he 
slowly made his way toward us. 

I beckoned Don aside in the midst of his nice 
speech which he was making, with his eyes more 
on Miss Pink than on me, and bent forward a» 
little, with my eyes on the stranger’s face. He 
saw me in a moment, and, with a respectful air, 
began to tell us that he had just seen Mr. Ken- 
nedy back two miles; that Mr. Kennedy had 
broken his carriage, and was therefore obliged to 
stop where he was, to get it mended; that Mr. 
Kennedy requested him to apprize us of this, 
and to see us safely on board the Ferry coach 
that would go out ina few minutes, and would 
take us to Mr. Kennedy’s door. 

Meantime Don had shrank away somewhere. 
I didn’t see the puppy after that, until we went 
to the coach. Then he was on one end of the 
driver’s seat, in front. Miss Pink was already 
inside, on the back seat, affectedly taking care 
of her long thin muslin skirts, her fringed man- 
tilla, fringed parasol, her fan, and her chain and 
charms, that dangled, and her delicate veil. 
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Kit and I, in our de bege gowns, hack-about bon- 
nets and veils, had nothing to do but drag our- 
selves into the middle seat, and look at each 
other with bright eyes, because we were going 
to ride in an old-fashioned stage-coach once more 
in our lives. 

The road, a part of the way, was through 
‘The Plain,” as it is called, and was shut in on 
both sides by cool woods. The beeches put 
their horizontal branches, like arms, out on 
either side, as if to shake hands across the way, 
so that they brushed the coach with energy, and, 
as we knew by the outbreaks of laughter, as 
well as by the boughs that were broken outside, 
and dropped in to us, or to the ground, they 
would ever and anon have brushed the riders in 
front and on the top, if they had not been sedu- 
lously evaded by dodging or putting them aside. 
Miss Pink had a large share of the green favors ; 
she completely curtained her side of the coach 
with them. 

A handsome boot was dangling from the box, 
on my side, near my shoulder. (Apropos, I had 
exchanged seats with a gentleman on the front 
seat, for he was an invalid, and the situation 
made him sick.) It is my dear Don Exquisite’s 
boot, thought I; for it is a fastidious boot, and 
besides it was on this side that I saw him seated. 
Next I wanted to torment the fastidious boot. 
(You can’t scold, Uncle Ben; for they all say I 
got this proclivity to mischief of you. If Aunt 
Esther says—‘* What a child!” tell her I liked 
it; tell her I would do the same again, and be 
glad to.) Next I looked round to Kit—she still 
kept the middle seat, on the other side of the 
coach—and I saw with pleasure that she read 
Dr. Osgood’s ‘‘ Mile-stones.” I knew this was a 
sign that she would not look up, or know that 
she belonged yet to Mother Earth, .both she 
and her mother—unless, somewhere along, the 
huge old lady jostled her (and us, on her ac- 
count), to wake her to thinking. I would look 
ont for that, I determined, and putting a large 
bough I had retained, outside, I began swinging 
it about (talking with the invalid, you see, so as 
to appear unconscious of what I was doing.) 
The boot was drawn up more or less, several 
times, as if mechanically, to escape an annoyance 
unconsciously inflicted. Then, after a while, 
down it came, and I brushed it again, with my 
might, at last, saying to the invalid that I didn’t 
know another such drawback to summer plea- 
sure as flies. (They did bother us, Aunt Esther. 
They had been bothering us all the way, and 
especially since we came into the woods.) SoI 
said, **Hu!” shudderingly, and switched the 





twig with tremendous power. This time the 
foot was withdrawn out of sight; I could see 
nothing of it, even when I put my head out for 
that purpose; and [ knew then, for a minute, 
what compunctious respect one feels when one 
abuses another without being abused back again. 
One seldom has a chance, in this little vengeful 


world, to learn what the sentiment is. But I . 


saw a hat coming over to look down, and drew 
my head hastily back. 

‘If Don got a glimpse of my old bonnet,” 
thought I; ‘“‘he knows by this time that one of 
the Philistines is upon him again; he’ll know 
that his boot, handsome as it is, has to suffer on 
his puppyish account.” 

At this stage of proceedings Kit looked over, 
smiled as if she felt a good amount of pleasure 
in her author, as well as of affection toward her 
worthy young sister, Nelly, asked me if I was 
having a good ride, and then resumed her 
reading. 

Well, pretty soon a walking stick of black 
walnut and silver pretensions, was let down, 
just where the boot had been. It dangled as if 
Don gloried in its proportions and its polish, and 
wanted Miss Pink to see what a fine cane he 
sported. I took hold of it, certainly not meaning 
to get it; that was the last thing I would have 
desired, under the circumstances, as you will 
believe. ButI got it! There it was in my hor- 
rified hand, slipping through my hand, until 
there it was, as pretty a cane as one ever saw, 
the tip on the coach-bottom, the silver head, 
inscribed ‘‘Carey Darling,” close to my shoul- 
der. ‘* Give it to him, sir, please,” said I to the 
gentlemen before me, anxious to be rid of it as 
if it were a serpent. 

He tried to give it to him; he halloed to him; 
but he paid not the least attention. Can’t you 
imagine, though, Uncle Ben, how he laughed in 
both his sleeves up there, and in his hand and 
handkerchief? Ican. I didn’t dare to put my 
head out to look up. I asked my neighbor how 
far it was to the Ferry. He pointed to some 
white spires and dwellings on the hill-sides, along 
the vale; we could just see them through the 
orchards and scattering trees, (we had been some 
time out of the woods,) answering that it was 
about a mile. 


‘¢Hu!” thought I, in the completest conster- 
nation. I put my head out to look up, and my 
eyes met, or half met the Don’s; he was leaning 
over, his face full of an expression of comic 
triumph. 

** Who would have thought it so late! Almost 
seven, Nelly,” Kit says, as she puts back her 
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watch. She sits at her table, in the middle of 
the room, patiently ‘‘ correcting compositions.” 
I sit at my table behind her. Our chamber is a 
large, airy, white chamber, opening on my side, 
upon a yard full of trees, and Mr. Gauthier’s and 
a hotel, and on the side that Kit always faces, 
upon a green clothes-yard, a field bordered with 
apple trees beyond, and beyond, this a hill-side, 
dotted with trees, and with old Mr. Kennedy’s 
cows and sheep. His farm is on the hill. 

I’m going to a boat-ride; I and a dozen others. 
It is almost time for them to call for me; this is 
the reason I break off from my story. 

“The Preceptress” don’t go to any of our 
walks or boat-rides; she is too grand. Esquire 
Gilmore don’t go; he’s too grand. He sits there 
in the shade of fe trees, his back toward her. 
She sits here under the double cover of roof and 
roof-trees, with her back toward him. If they 
ever meet face to face, I hope ‘“* I may be there 
to see—” 

They don’t come; perhaps I can have time to 
finish my story; then my letter can be off my 
hands to-night. 

My invalid neighbor compassionately took 
charge of the cane. My plan was to be helped 
out by him, the moment the coach stopped, then 
to set my nose and eyes straight to the door, 
hurrying, so as to avoid all sight and hearing of 
Don. But he was on the ground, was opening 
the door, the moment the coach stopped at Mr. 
Kennedy’s gate. He peeped into my face; he 
kept a decent sobriety; but he knew he had 
foiled me; his face, his whole air showed it. 
He looked at me, thanked me for the stick, as he 
received it from the gentleman, bowed to me, 
took my seat inside, and that was the last of him. 

The lady in pink stopped in the village. She 
came to attend school; studies Italian and 
French, and lisps them so that Kit don’t know 
what .to do with her. I was afraid Don was 
going to stop. Iam afraid now that he is Mr. 
Kennedy’s nephew; for a nephew was some- 
where on the stage, that day, who went directly 
on by the M road to visit relatives among 
the mountains, in Conway. He is the only son, 
the only child, of a wealthy widow, they say. 
They expect him to stop at his grandfather’s on 
his way back. If he comes in my way, I will 
throw cold water on him, and wet his collar, to 
take the starch out; he may see ifI don’t. And 
of all the — 

They’ve come. Good-by, best uncle, best aunt, 


love me a little, unworthy as I am, and believe 
me 





Your affectionate niece, 
NELLY. 








CHAPTER IL. 
From Nelly Farren to Uncle Ben. 
Wi.tow Ferry, July 11, 1855. 

Dear Uncte Ben—You shall hear what hap- 
pened to your little ‘‘ Tot’? this Wednesday after- 
noon. She went to walk, she and Annie Fox, 
over in old Mr. Kennedy’s pasture, where the 
meadow brook runs, where the most beautiful 
flowers and mosses grow, to say nothing of the 
spearmint and raspberries. I had been there 
before with Kit, and the poor girl was so over- 
come with the solitude and beauty of the place, 
that she stood still looking about with her tears 
running. She didn’t break a flower nor want 
those I brought to her; but she asked me gently 
not to break any more, She didn’t taste a 
berry; she never cares for them when we are 
out, although when they are brought to the 
table, she eats them with a lively appreciation. 

Annie and I were picking berries, out of the 
wooas, a little, when some cattle we had been 
watching began capering, making bows to each 
other, prancing off and back with graceful steps 
and with their tails out upon the breeze. I 
laughed, but Annie was frightened, as all women 
must always be, at sight of every creature. It 
provokes me. The world is full of beautiful ani- 
mals, every one of which might be the pet of 
man and especially of woman, so that actually, 
after awhile, the lion should lie down with the 
lamb and the little child should lead them, if it 
were not for the fear and enmity in us, begetting 
fear and enmity in them. So that, perhaps, only 
once in our lifetime we make a sparrow, a robin, 
a dove, a trout, a lamb, a colt or a calf so un- 
suspicious, nay so attached, that they will come 
following our steps, eating off our hand, letting us 
feel what a delight they are to us, when we might 
have them all about us, making up one of the 
chief joys of our life. 

The cattle didn’t mind us any more than if we 
had been two little spruces; their heads were 
full of their own enjoyment, until Annie, in a 
panic (because now they were within five rods of 
us) began to scream at them, waving her bonnet 
and the crimson tabby-velvet polka she had 
taken off in the heat and hung on a shrub near 
her. Hi! how the trotting and the bows were 
cut off in the midst of them! How each wheeled 
so as to face us, at a dead stand! and how their 
heads were set up aloft! They stood so a minute, 
then one stepped a little nearer, all the others 
following suit. There they stopped again; and 
if we had let them alone, going on with our 
berry-picking as if there were no cattle near, 
there would not long have been any near, (I 
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know this intuitively). But Annie, pale as a 
ghost, set up another ery, another waving and 
shaking of bonnet and polka; and, upen this a 
sturdy fellow, the foremost of the company, came 
stepping resolutely forward, the others following 
at greater or less distance, (as they had greater 
or less courage and pugnacity, I suppose.) I was 
frightened now, I confess. ‘*‘ Throw the polka 
away, Annie, quick! throw it away amongst the 
bushes!’ I repeated, for I remembered having 
heard that the color enrages some animals. But 
the crazy girl, instead of throwing it out of sight 
into the bushes, threw it and the bonnet into my 
arms and ran with her might, through the young 
pines, into the woods, screaming to me to come 
too, I did start, but, with a low, hideous bellow- 
ing and pawing of the earth, the leader, and, 
after him the whole posse, came close to me. I 
didn’t dare to turn again; but, faint as death, 
forgetting the crimson polka that I still hugged 
close with the bonnet, angry at Annie for the 
screaming she kept up, as well as for having in- 
curred the threatening onset, I kept my eyes 
steadily on the monster (he looked-large as a mam- 
moth to me then,) to see him shake and toss his 
head and paw the earth, to see how the inward 
bellowing and menacing shook the muscles of his 
prodigious throat. I thought he would kill me. 
I thought it would be of no great consequence, 
to be sure, if he did, as Tam a mere bit of a body, 
never doing any good in the world, but doing, as 
multitudes will attest, (yourselves among them, 
dear uncle and aunt,) a great amount of mischief; 
I thought it wouldn’t be bad if he did kill me, only 
I wanted to speak so as to make Annie hear, to 
send word by her to dear dear Kit, that she mustn’t 
mourn for me; that the only thoughts that trou- 
bled me when I died were that she would grieve for 
me, and that I hadn’t done more for her and for 
my good Heavenly Father. I called out to Annie, 
to still her, that she might hear my message. 

‘Tf he does kill me, Annie,” said I, ‘tell 
dear—” 

Heu! with what a resolute hand was the 
scarlet polka torn from my arms, rolled together 
a little for the sake of better momentum, and 
then sent off ever so far from me to land on some 
hazle bushes. 

‘There! you are safe!” was all he could get 
breath to say at first; for he had been running 
to get to us; and, besides, I think he was in 
quite as much terror as I was. 

The creatures went off; I hardly saw in what 
fashion, for who do you think it was that saved 
me out ofthat peril? It was my Don of the 

stage-coach. 


He was manly enough to-day, at any rate. I 
wept heartily a half minute when I knew that 
the danger was past; and he had a bit of mois- 
ture in his eyes if I’m not mistaken, when I tried 
to thank him. I scolded Annie when she came 
out looking ashamed of herself—as she had rea- 
son to look—I told her I would never walk with 
her again, and I never will; for she is not only 
afraid of cattle, but of every dog that comes up 
to me wagging his tail and wanting to be patted 
and spoken to. Our gentleman (his name is 
Darling, Carey Darling,) smiled, saying he feared 
I would find few companions in my rambles, 
amongst the ladies then, if I accepted only those 
who were not afraid of dogs and cattle. 

Isn’t it too bad? it was he that came; for it lays 
me under an obligation of civility, at least, and 
I never meant to practice it toward him. But 
he will not be long vexing me probably, he is 
such a coxcomb—or so it seems to me, although 
they say he isn’t. Too bad if he is; for he is 
certainly very handsome: he has certainly a 
pleasant sounding voice, and his face was a manly 
one to-day. 

Blessed Kit embraced me trembling, when we 
described the cattle scene, when I told her what 
sort of message I was going to send. 

Mrs. Kennedy hoped it would make me more 
careful; Mr. Kennedy hoped it would make 
Annie more careful. He thinks as I do about 
animals, Kit does too. Mr. Darling shook his 
head slowly, looking at me. At any rate, I had 
been in great danger, to-day, he said. At any 
rate, young ladies had better leave their scarlet 
jackets at home when they went to the pastures. 
He then joked his uncle about his pile of political 
newspapers (Mr. Kennedy always has one table 
loaded with them) and then went, looking at me 
last, saying his ‘‘ good night” last to me. 

But it is away along into the night. I didn’t 
feel like sleeping; and poor, hard-working Kit 
had to be up, writing and preparing the to-mor- 
row’s exercises. I will ask her— 

‘Kitty, any messages for uncle and aunty ?” 

‘¢Tell them I am tired,” raising her head 
slowly and laying her hand on the top of\ it. 
‘¢ But tell them I shall be rested in the morning,” 
she added, smiling when she saw how the sight 
of her pale face and large, bright eyes troubled 
me. ‘Tell them this is a beautiful place and 
that we are happy here; but that we long to see 
them.” 

Yes, we do, best uncle and aunt. God help us 
to meet again some day, all alive and well, begs 
your good-for-nothing but loving-hearted 





‘sLirrte Tort.” 
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CHAPTER U1. 


Nelly to Uncle Ben and Aunt Esther. 
Wittow Ferry, July 26, 1855. 

I came across Mr. Gilmore (Squire Gilmore 
everybody calls him,) the other day, a fortnight 
ago, when I was walking out at night with old 
Towzer. He overtook me, walking leisurely, and 
we had a good chat on the way home. We like 
the same authors, we think alike of Dickens’ and 
Thackeray’s characters—of those we mentioned— 
that is. I hope we shall be as well agreed in our 
estimate of one human character—Kitty’s. They 
haven’t met yet; that is, to be introduced and to 
speak, When the Odd Fellows had their cere- 
monies at a graye, the other day, they stood 
close together in he crowd; I saw him look at 
her more than once, quickly withdrawing his 
eyes however; saw him, without speaking, set his 
cane forward a little to keep some little urchins 
back from touching her; saw him watching when 
the crowd began to move away, as if he were 
thinking of a clear opening for her. She was 
superb that day. I think she knew he was near, 
and that she felt his presence operating agreea- 
bly upon her. I never saw her so calm or so 
beautiful. 

Mn and Mrs. Gauthier have called. They pay 
us, especially Kit, a deal of respectful attention ; 


send in **Memoirs of Hannah More” to her;, 


peaches from a friend off South, to us both; a 
moss-rose and bud to Kit, and a bunch of*a dozen 
kinds of roses and buds tome. They came into 
school yesterday, P. M., bringing some grand 
visitors, to stay through the closing exercises. 
Kitty sat still and collected, as if she were on her 
throne, carrying her classes through difficult 
readings, (not picked, they were the lessons of 
the day,) and through singing. Kitty has her 
piano on the broad platform near where she sits. 
She played and sang like an angel, last evening. 
What an alto I rolled out! I felt inspired by her. 

We are invited to take tea at Mr. Gauthier’s, 
to-morrow. The party is not to be»very large; 
but young, and middle-aged, and old, are to be 
there; and, after tea, all who please, are to go 
out in Mr. Gauthier’s boat, and in the ferry- 
boats. 

Goodbye, I am going to help Kit. 
work so hard, bless her. 


She shan’t 


Friday, 29th. 
Kit and Mr, Gilmore took each other’s hand, 
when they were introduced, in a way that said— 
to my mind—‘‘It is good to meet!” I think that 
is what both he and she felt. They stood talking 
together; after that, (we- were looking at some 


paintings,) their eyes often meeting, often linger- 
ing in the meeting, their voices and sentiments, 


1 when they spoke; their steps, when they moved 


from one picture to another, harmonizing, some- 
how, asif they ‘‘had been friends for aye ;” as 
if they would be friends for aye to come. They 
and Mr. Gauthier sat together, quietly talking, 
when we came back from our boat-ride. I wished 
most heartily that I had staid with them, for Mr. 
Darling and I don’t get on at all, together. We 
are provoked with each other one day, at some joke 
or discomfiture he puts upon me, and upon him; 
the next day, out of the uneasiness, I am sure we 
both feel when we quarrel, we are kind enough, 
glad enough to be friends, I vexed him last 
evening. Miss Pink was there, in her pinkest 
gown and ribbons, and her pinkest cheeks. (Her 
name is Elliott, Loina Elliott. She boards with 
her cousin, who is Mr. Gauthier’s political friend; 
she was invited to Mr. Gauthier’s with them, on 
that account; she is too insipid ever to have 
recommended herself to them, on her own quali- 
ties.) She put a broad-leaved pansy in Mr. Dar- 
ling’s button-hole, while we were out in the yard, 
before tea; and he, in gallant acknowledgment, 
placed a beautiful sprig of half open rose-buds 
and leaves on the side of her head, in her hair, 
among her pink and blue ribbons. On our way 
to the boat, she was near him, near me; and she 
provoked me half to pieces with her concentrated 
nonsense. It was—‘‘Now, Mithter Darling, I 
declare! He hath no buthineth to thay that to 
me, hath he, Mith Farren? He ought to thay it 
to you, hadn’t he?” 

‘*What did he say ?” I asked. 

*‘Oh,” simpering behind her fan, with her eyes 
on Mr. Darling, ‘I than’t tell you, if you didn’t 
hear. I thought you heard him. I’m glad you 
didn’t; if you had, though, you would know jutht 
what a thauthy thing he ith, when he’th a mind 
to be.” 

She rapped him on the shoulder with her fan, 
as she finished—looked at him with an expression 
as if she were inwardly saying to him— 

‘* Ah, little rogue! see if I don’t know how to 
punish you. See if I aint a sharp one.” 

He humored her folly—was foolish with her, 
until I despised them both.. When we were 
taking our places in the boat, therefore, when he 
would have seated me on his right, after having 
put Miss Elliott on his left, I looked over to the 
next seat where two modest, intelligent girls were 
sitting, told them I was coming over to sit with 
them, at the same time taking some steps that 
placed me snugly between them. Mr. Darling 





and Miss Elliott exchanged curious glances, tried 
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to banter me a little; but, finding that I chose 
to talk quietly with the young ladies on the 
seat with me, and with others back of us, they 
again exchanged glances, and, pretty soon, were 
joking again and tossing drops of water from the 
tips of their fingers. He had a chagrined look, 
however. He seemed at first not inclined to help 
me forward, when we landed. When he gave me 
his hand, it was without speaking. He called 
here before he went home, to take some late 
newspapers up to the old gentleman. Neither 
did he speak to me then. I saw that he took 
pleasure in standing so near me, talking with 
Mrs. Kennedy, talking with Kit, putting his hand 
on Towzer’s head, at last, to talk a little with 
him, but not once speaking to me, or looking 
atme. Not even when he went. He said, ‘* Good- 
night, all,” with a brave air, and went off talking 
with the dog, as he accompanied him to the gate, 
in the bright moonlight, looking up into his face 
and waving his great bushy tail. He hasn’t been 
near us to-day; he will not come now; for it is 
past nine. 

Mr. Gauthier was coming over this evening, to 
see what Mr. Kennedy thinks of the position the 
‘*Tribune” is taking upon war matters; and 
Mr. Gilmore sent ‘‘ Nile Notes” in to me; ‘ Na- 
poleon, his Court and Family,” to Kitty. Kitty 
holds her book in her hands, as if she were happy 
holding it. Iam going to speak to her. 

** Kitty?” 

‘«What, Nelly ?” putting her finger on the page, 
and raising her head a little. 

‘*Wasn’t he a polite man, to send us these 
charming books ?” 

‘*Yes, he was.” 

*‘ Don’t you like him ?” 

‘‘Yes, Ido; very much.” 

Yes, when Kitty has anything to say, she says 
it honestly. If the time comes, as I have no 
doubt it will, when Mr. Gilmore says to her— 

‘© You like me a little, I believe, don’t you?” 

Looking in his face with her large, honest eyes, 
she will answer— 

‘Yes, I do, very much,” 

Eh bien! 

Good-night If I am nobody else’s, I am 

Yours, Netty FARREN. 





CHAPTER IV. 
From Nelly to Uncle Ben and Aunt Esther. 


Witiow Ferry, Aug. 8, 1855. 
I haven’t anything that would be worth telling 
to anybody but your kind, indulgent selves, deax 
uncle and aunt; or that would be worth saying 





even to you, if I hadn’t this box to send—if I 
hadn’t an empty hour or two on my hands before 
dinner, So I will tell you that Mr. Gilmore finds 
some excuse for calling or sending Mrs. Gauthier 
in, almost every day in the week, at night. He 
simply does his errand for himself, about some 
book, or some translation he and Kitty have be- 
tween them, or for Mrs. Gauthier, about some 
new, rare flower, or some table delicacy she sends 
in—talks a few minutes with us all, oftenest 
standing, hat in hand; looks often at Kitty, who 
speaks little—who has little need to speak with 
that face of hers—then he bows to us, and is 
gone. We see him soon after, if the evening is 
too warm for in-doors and pleasant, sitting in his 
large arm-chair amongst the tyges. 

Mr. Darling has been gone ae A college 
friend came to see him; and they took Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s horse and carriage to go jaunting about 
the lake and other pleasant places. We made 
up our quarrel the day before his friend came— 
in this wise. The day after I finished my last, 
we were all invited up to the old gentleman’s to 
eat peas and blueberry pudding. Everything 
is delicious with cream and eggs, up there; I 
love to go. The old gentleman saw that Mr. 
Darling and I were ‘out of sorts” again, as he 
called it. He said he had a good mind to bump 
our heads together, to see if we would speak 
then; said it was the way he and “mother” (his 
wife) used to quarrel before they fairly began 
their courtship. They kept it up awhile, he 
said, after they began it. They did up all their 
quarreling before they were married, he said, and 
he thought that was the best way. 

‘¢ Whoever you marry,” said he to Mr. Darling, 
‘whoever you marry, Nelly, do all your quarrel- 
ing beforehand. Be careful what words you 
speak afterward, if you would know what hap- 
piness on earth is.” 

He went away upon that, out toward his old 
wife, leaving us both touched by his words. . I 
swallowed many times, snapping the corner of a 
book-cover, before I looked up. I didn’t look up 
until Mr. Darling said— 

‘‘T hope we shan’t quarrel any more, at any 
time. It makes me miserable as a dog.” He 
waited a moment for me to speak, then he added, 
’ « But perhaps you like it; I think sometimes that 
you do; that you are amused, thinking of it— 
you are such a resolute, independent little thing.” 

‘You don’t think right, then,” I answered, in 
scolding tones. ‘I can’t help being vexed with 
you, sometimes; but it always makes me uncom- 
fortable as I can live; just as uncomfortable !” 





His face cleared up then. He didn’t say any- 
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thing for a minute or two, then he asked me to 
go out in the garden to see how bravely the bees 
were working. He asked questions about you, 
best uncle, you, best aunt, when we were out 
there, and about your home, that has been such 
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a blessed home to ‘the habia! : fibtedine to me 
‘‘like a man,” as I begin to feel that he is. 

See what Kit sends to you. Isn’t it a beauty, 
aunt? We both send unfailing stores of love, 
and are your children forever. NELLY. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 





BY MARY H, LUCY. 





THE summer sunshine wanders in, 
And shines upon the floor; 
And the vine-leaves o’er the casement twine, 
Just as in years before ! 
The robin rears its tiny brood 
In the old apple-tree ; 
The summer air is one hymn of joy, 
With their sweet melody. 


The shadows on the distant hill 
Look just as gloomy now, 

As when in days of olden time 
They fell upon my brow— 

And still the jasmine twines its leaves 
About the casement there— 

And still its sweet low murmuring 
Floats out upon the air. 


But the voces which, in olden time, 
Made joyous music here! 

The eyes, whose brightness never yet 
Was dimmed by sorrow’s tear! 

And the dear, familiar forms of those 
Who gathered with us then; 

Shall we see them by the river-side, 
Or in the shaded glen? 


Those whom we loved with childish warmth, 
And pure unselfishness, 
Whose very presence to us then 
Had power to charm and bless! 
We call their names, and half expect 
The answering tone to hear ; 
But only echo will repeat 
Our sadly murmured ‘‘ Where?”’ 





One sleeps within the sounding sea, 
Where wild waves dash and roar— 

He went out in a gallant bark, 
And came back—never more! 

And one, a lonely wanderer now, 
Upon a foreign strand, 

Dreams often of these happy scenes, 
In the dear native land ! 


Another sought a dreamless rest, 
Where lindens ever wave— 

In a quiet churchyard, old and dim, 
Is gentle Nellie’s grave ! 

They’re scattered all! No other hand 
Is clasping mine to-day— 

All of our once bright, happy band, 
Are changed, or passed away ! 


And other voices echo now, 
And their joyoug laughter-tone 

Sounds dirge-like to my weary heart, 
For the hours that are flown! 

And bright eyes still are conning o’er 
Their task so earnestly ; 

While we, meantime, //fe’s lesson learned, 
To love and hope—then die ! 


The wind breathed now a softer tone, 
As if it grieved for them— 
And the jasmine vine, and the robin too, 
Joined in the requiem! 
But it cheered my heart to remember then 
How soon in the land above, 
We should meet around the Great White Throne, 
And join in the songs of love! 
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PurPLE grapes, with ruby blood, 
Will yield rare draughts of luscious wine— 
Ruddy apples, rich with juice, 
A liquor sparkling, as the vine— 
Canes that flirt with every breeze, 
A sap as sweet as sweet may be— 
Flowers that sip the evening dew, 
Give honey to the kissing bee— 


Monte Cavallo, S. C. 








Nodding poppies’ drowsy heads, 

To Morpheus all his powerful charms— 
Hemp, that wooes the Indian Sun, 

Will lap the Soul in Pleasure’s arms— 
Would you know the Sans-pareil, 

From whose white breast all riches pour? 
Maiden ripened into wife, 

Exhausts the wealth of Nature’s store. 


H. H. B. 








PILGRIMAGE TO EL MEDINAH AND MECCAH.* 


Few subjects can be more interesting than 
those which lift the veil from scenes hitherto 
wrapt in all but impenetrable mystery, owing to 
the difficulty of finding a Douglas “to bell the 
eat.” <A great portion of the interior of Arabia 
may be fairly termed a terra incognita. Centuries 
have passed since any European pilgrim, except 
Burckhardt, trod the Prophet’s Sanctuary; and 
on many interesting points connected therewith, 
«© complete ignorance has long existed, owing to 
the incompleteness of the pilgrimage or the inca- 
pacity of the pilgrim. 

Lieutenant Burton, who is already wel! known 
to the public as the author of works of travel, 
falconry, and language in the East, and in some 
of which the spirit of enterprise is strongly de- 
veloped, has at length faced the difficulties and 
dangers of the journey, and presented us with 
two very interesting volumes. The author says— 

‘Being thoroughly tired of progress and 
civilization, curious to see with my eyes what 
others are content to hear with their ears— 
namely, Moslem’s inner life in a really Moham- 
medan country—and longing, if truth be told, to 
set foot on that mysterious spot which no tourist 
had yet described, measured, sketched, and da- 
guerreotyped, I resolved to resume my old charac- 
ter a Persian wanderer,t and to make the 
attempt.” 

To accomplish his purpose, the most perfect 
disguise was indispensable, for had the slightest 
suspicion arisen of his being a Frank when tread- 
ing the forbidden ground, an infuriated mob 
would have torn him into a thousand pieces; he 
therefore embarked at Southampton as a Persian 
prince; and so effectual was his disguise, and 
with so much imperturbability did he preserve 
his oriental eharacter, that some of his brother- 
officers who were on board, and had been living 
with him at his club, were so completely deceived 
by the gravity with which he denied all know- 
ledge of them, that at length they became quite 
satisfied the Persian prince was not Lieutenant 
Burton. 

Having been four years in England, he em- 
ployed the fortnight occupied by the passage in 
habituating himself to some oriental customs, in 
which the slightest omission or mistake might 
cost him his life; among other customs he men- 
tions drinking— 


* Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah 
and Meccah. By Richard F. Burton, Lieutenant Bom- 
bay Army. London, 1855. 

The vagrant, the merchant, and the philosopher, 


amongst Orientals, are frequently united in the same 
person. 
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_ “Look, for instance, at an Indian Moslem 
drinking a glass of water. With us the operation 
is simple enough, but his performance includes 
no less than five novelties. In the first place, he 
clutches his tumbler as though it were the throat 
of a foe; secondly, he ejaculates, ‘In the name 
of Allah the compassionate, the merciful!’ before 
wetting his lips; thirdly, he imbibes the contents, 
swallowing them, not drinking, and ending with 
a satisfied grunt; fourthly, before setting down 
the cup, he sighs forth, ‘ Praise be to Allah!’ of 
which you will understand the full meaning in 
the desert; and fifthly, he replies, ‘May Allah 
make it pleasant to thee!’ in answer to his friend’s 
polite ‘Pleasurably and health!’ Also, he is 
careful to avoid the irreligious action of drinking 
the pure element in a standing position, mindful 
however, of the three recognizéd exceptions—the 
fluid of the Holy Well, Zem-Zem, water distri- 
buted in charity, and that which remains after 
Wuzu, the lesser ablution, etc.” 

The foregoing extract, which explains one 
among thousands of similar minute ceremonies, 
each indispensable to our pilgrim’s safety, may 
afford us a tolerable idea of some of the minor 
difficulties our enterprising author had to en- 
counter subsequently. 

On arriving at Alexandria, his friend, Mr. John 
Larking, the respected British consul at that port, 
received him hospitably at his house, on the banks 
of the Mahmudiyah Canal, at which, he remarks— 

‘‘The better to blind the inquisitive eyes of 
servants and visitors, my friend lodged me in an 
outhouse, where I could revel in the utmost free- 
dom of life and manners.” 

Our author next sent for a learned shaykh, so 
as to study more deeply the intricacies of the 
Moslem creed, to revive the recollections of reli- 
gious ablution, and to complete his knowledge 
of the art of prostration. He also acquired some 
celebrity by a happy union of mystery and medi- 
cine; and after a month spent at Alexandria, he 
prepared to assume the character of a wandering 
dervish, and commence his travels. Obtaining a 
passport as an Indo- British subject, he proceeds 
to the Zabit, or police magistrate, to get it coun- 
tersigned. His description of the difficulties and 
delays of the officials, and of his hair-breadth 
escape of a sound cowhiding, are very amusingly 
narrated. The countersign obtained, he kisses 
the hand of his host (Mr. Larking) with ‘*hum- 
ble ostentation,”’ and starts off by the steamer for 
Cairo. He finds a brother officer on board, who 
abuses him freely for touching his elbow, thus 
paying a compliment to the completeness of his 
disguise. A merchant from Lahore is a fellow- 
passenger, and offers our author the hospitalities 
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of his house at Cairo, which he accepts for a few 
days, and then takes up his abode in the Jema- 
liyah, or Greek quarter, where he finds a friend, 
Haji Wali, who recommends him to give up all 
connection with Persia, on the following sub- 
stantial grounds—* 

“Tf you persist in being an Ajemi, you will get 
yourself into trouble: in Egypt you will be 
cursed; in Arabia you will be beaten as a heretic; 
you will pay the treble of what other travelers 
do; and if you fall sick, you may die by the 
roadside,” 

For these cogent reasons, our traveler decided 
upon assuming an Afghan parentage, born in 
India, and educated at Rangoon; in this disguise, 
Persian, Hindustani, and Arabic language would 
suffice, and the nitigratory nature of his early life 
would offer a very ready excuse for trifling inac- 
curacies in conversation. 

Many of Mr. Burton’s remarks evince a mind 
strongly orientalized on some points; thus, his 
delight at leaving England, derives an additional 
charm from its removing him from ‘ civilization 
and progress;” then again, his remarks on slavery 
lead one to believe he is an advocate for its ex- 
istence in the East, where the treatment of the 
slaves is infinitely more mild and liberal than in 
any of the old Spanish colonies, or in the United 
States. In short, the convictions of his mind ap- 
pear to be most clearly that the Eastern is only 
to be ruled by fear; the language possesses no 
word for gratitude, and kindness is sure to be 
ascribed to weakness. He practises largely as a 
physician at Cairo, where his friend Haji Wali 
catered for patients for him with great success. 
His observations on this topic are amusing— 

‘“‘In Europe, your traveling doctor advertises 
the loss of a diamond ring, the gift of a Russian 
autocrat, or he monopolizes a whole column in a 
newspaper, feeing, perhaps, a little for the use 
of a signature; the large brass plate, the gold- 
headed cane, the rattling chariot, and the sum- 
mons from the sermon, complete the work. Here 
there is no such royal road to medical fame. You 
must begin by sitting with the porter, who is sure 
to have blear eyes, into which you drop a little 
nitrate of silver, whilst you instill into his ear the 
pleasing intelligence that you never take a fee 
from the poor. He recovers; his report of you 
spreads far and wide, crowding your door with 
paupers. They come to you as though you were 
their servant, and when cured, turn their backs 
upon you forever. Hence it is that European 
doctors generally complain of ingratitude on the 
part of their oriental patients. It is true, that if 
you save ~ man’s life, he naturally asks you for 
the means of preserving it. Moreover, in none 
of the Eastern languages with which I am ac- 
quainted, is there a single term conveying the 
meaning of our ‘gratitude,’ and none but Ger- 
mans have ideas unexplainable by words. But 
you must not condemn this absence of a virtue 





without considering the cause. An oriental 
deems that he has a right to your surplus. 
‘Daily bread is divided,’ (by heaven), he asserts, 
and eating yours, he considers it his own. Thus 
it is with other things. .. . 

‘*When the mob has raised you to fame, pa- 
tients of a better class will slowly appear on the 
scene. After some coqueting about ‘etiquette,’ 
whether you are to visit them, or they are to call 
upon you, they make up their minds to see you, 
and to judge with their eyes whether you are to 
be trusted or not; whilst you, on your side, set 
out with the determination that they shall at once 
cross the Rubicon, in less classical phrase, swal- 
low your drug. If you visit the house, you in- 
sist upon the patient’s servants attending you; 
he must also provide and pay an ass for your 
conveyance, no matter if it be only to the other 
side of the street.” 


Salutations, ete., having been gone through, 
the inquiry about the state of your health ensues. 


“Then you are asked what refreshment you 
will take; you studiously mention something not 
likely to be in the house, but at last you rough 
it with a pipe and a cup of coffee. Then you 
proceed to the patient, who extends his wrist, 
and asks you what his complaint is. Then you 
examine his tongue, you feel his pulse, you look 
learned, and he is talking all the time; after 
hearing a detailed list of all his ailments, you 
gravely discover them, taking for the same as 
much praise to yourself as does the practising 
phrenologist for a similar simple exercise of the 
reasoning faculties. .... 

‘‘ Whatever you prescribe, must be solid and 
material; and if you accompany it with some- 
thing painful, such as rubbing unto scarification 
with a horse-brush, so much the better. Easterns, 
as our peasants in Europe, like the doctor to give 
them the value of their money. Besides which, 
rough measures act beneficially upon their imagi- 
nation. So the hakim of the King of Persia 
cured fevers by the bastinado; patients are bene- 
ficially baked in a bread-oven, at Bagdad; and 
an Egyptian at Alexandria, whose quartan re- 
sisted the strongest appliances of European phy- 
sic, was effectually healed by the actual cautery, 
which a certain Arab shaykh applied to the crown 
of his head.” 


The following is a specimen of the style of an 
oriental prescription— 


‘‘In the name of Allah, the compassionate, the 
merciful, and blessings and peace be upon our 
Lord, the Prophet, and his family, and his com- 
penions, one and all! But afterward let him 
take bees’-honey, and cinnamon, and album gre- 
cum, of each half a part, and of ginger a whole 
part, which let him pound and mix with the 
honey, and form boluses, each bolus the weight 
of a miskal, and of it let him use every day a 
miskal on the saliva, (take it fasting on the first 
thing in the morning.) Verily, its effects are 
wonderful. And let him abstain from flesh, fish, 
vegetables, sweetmeats, flatulent food, acids of 
all descriptions, as well as the major ablution, 
and live in perfect quiet. So shall he be cured 
vy the help of the King the Healer. And the 
peace... . When the prescription is written 
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out, you affix an impression of your ring-seal to 
the beginning and the end of it, that no one may 
be able to add to, or to take from its contents.” 

There are some interesting details of Moslem 
life during the Ramazan, when, (he observes,) 
‘*for the space of sixteen consecutive hours and 
a quarter, we were forbidden to eat, drink, 
smoke, snuff, and even to swallow our saliva de- 
signedly,” The middle and lower ranks observe 
the duties most religiously, and of the many who 
suffered severely from total abstinence, he found 
but one patient who would eat to save his life; 
at the same time he remarks that the tempers 
get terribly soured, ‘the men curse one another, 
and beat the women. The women slap and abuse 
the children, and these in their turn cruelly en- 
treat and use harsh language to the dogs and 
cats.” 


Our author gives a curious interpretation of 
the compliment usually paid to a consul-general 
on the day of his presentation :— 


‘‘It is usual, after the first audience, for the 
Pacha to send, in token of honor, a sorry steed to 
the new comer. This custom is a mere relic of 
the days when Mohammed II. threatened to 
stable his charger in St. Peter’s, and when a 
ride through the streets of Cairo exposed the 
Inspector-General Tott and his suite to lapidation 
and an ‘Avanie.’ To send a good horse is to 
imply degradation, but to offer a bad one is a 
positive insult.” 


The following is an anecdote of the method 
adopted by the Pacha to establish a newspaper 
in Egypt :— ; 

‘When Mohammed Ali, determining to have 
an ‘organ,’ directed an officer to be editor of a 
weekly paper, the officer replied that no one 
would read it, and consequently that no one 
would pay for it. The Pacha remedied this by 
an order that a subscription should be struck off 
from the pay of all employés, European and 
Egyptian, whose salary amounted to a certain 
sum, upon which the editor accepted the task, 
but being paid before his work was published, 
he of course never supplied his subscribers with 
their copies.” 

The Ramazan is always followed by a season 
of feasting, and our author, being anxious to see 
a little of Albanian inner life, gets embroiled in 
one of their drinking-bouts ; he thus purchases 
his information at the expense of his reputation 
as a ‘‘serious person,” and.is advised by Haji 
Wali to leave Cairo at once, a step he loses no 
time in taking; and by way of ascertaining how 
far four years’ life of European effeminacy had 
impaired his powers of endurance, he undertakes 
a forced march to Suez, a distance of eighty-four 
miles, upon a rough camel, called a dromedary 
by its owner, and seated upon a bad wooden 
saddle. 





He thus describes his feelings in the desert :~ 


‘Your morale improves; you become frank 
and cordial, hospitable and single-minded; the 
hypocritical politeness and the slavery of civiliza- 
tion are left behind you in the city. Your senses 
are quickened ; they require,no stimulants but 
air and exercise ; in the desert spirituous liquors 
excite only disgust. There is a keen enjoyment 
in a mere animal existence. The sharp appetite 
disposes of the most indigestible food, the sand 
is softer than a bed of down, and the purity of 
the air puts to flight a whole cohort of diseases. 
Hence it is that both sexes and every age, the 
most material as well as the most imaginative of 
minds, the tamest citizen, the most peaceful stu- 
dent, the spoiled child of civilization, all feel 
their hearts dilate and their pulses beat strong 
as they look down from their dromedaries upon 
the glorious desert. Where do we hear of a tra- 
veler being disappointed by it? It is another 
illustration of the ancient truth, that nature 


returns to man, however unworthily he has 
treated her.” 


The eighty-four miles’ ride is attended by a 
considerable loss of epidermis, and our hajj 
reaches Suez lamenting the degeneracy which 
four years of civilized life had produced upon 
him ; and the smarting effects consequent thereon 
doubtless heightened the coloring of the eulogy 
of desert life we haye quoted. 

Considerable difficulty attended our traveler 
in obtaining a passport which would enable him 
to proceed with those he had selected for com- 
panions, but thanks to the good offices and firm- 
ness of Mr. G. West, the vice-consul at Suez, he 
eventually succeeded, and embarked safely on 
board of his pilgrim boat, the poop of which had 
been engaged by our author and his friends. On 
the deck of the vessel were a party of Maghrabi 
(or Arabs from the western parts of Africa), a 
wild, dare-devil set of fellows, who finding them- 
selves crowded, wished to locate a few of their 
party on the poop; this was of course resisted, 
and a general scrimmage ensued. The Maghrabi 
were armed with short sticks and daggers, the 
owners of the poop had a plentiful supply of 
‘Nebuts’ (ash staves as thick as a man’s wrist, 
and about six feet long); armed with these for- 
midable weapons, and raised several feet above 
their opponents, they manfully held their ground 
against superior numbers: nebuts rattled freely 
upon the cocoa-nuts of the Maghrabi, still they 
pressed onwards; at this critical juncture our 
hajj observing a heavy earthen jar, containing 
water, conveniently placed on the edge of the 
poop, weighing about one hundred pounds, and 
beneath which the thickest of the fight was going 
on, crept behind and rolled it down upon the 
human mass below; a few shrill shrieks were 
heard, various Maghrabi were observed rubbing 
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sore places, the victory was won. In a few 
minutes more a deputation waited upon the vic- 
tors, kissed their heads, shoulders, and hands 
penitentially, and peace was restored. 

There is perhaps no part of the world where 
heat is moye painfully felt than beneath a broil- 
ing sun in the Red Seq, nor is there any object 
of interest calculated to withdraw the mind from 
the contemplation of its miseries; in fact, so 
utterly destitute of all attraction is it, that the 
author was reduced to an accurate survey of the 
web of his cotton umbrella by way of distraction. 
It was therefore with no unnatural feelings of 
delight that he landed at Yambu, after twelve 
days’ cramping and baking on these Jehennum 
waters, 

PreParations for departure and bargaining for 
camels were speedily completed. From the de- 
scription given the town appears to be uninter- 
esting enough. The picture which he draws of 
the Arab shayk in traveling dress, is very 
graphic and complete; among the, arms which 
he carries it is curious to find the old Highland 
‘‘skean dhu,” or at all events a very near ap- 
proach to it. He says :— 


‘‘Some men wear a little dagger strapped 
round the leg below the knee. Its use is this: 
when the enemy gets you under, he can prevent 
your bringing your hand up to the weapon in 
your waistbelt; but before he cuts your throat, 
you may slip your fingers down to the knee, 
and persuade him to stop by a stab in the 
perineum.” 


On the seventh day they sighted El Medinah ; 
all the party immediately dismounted, and the 
air was filled with pious and poetical exclama- 
tions, such as— 


Oh! Allah! this is the harem (sanctuary) of 
the Prophet; make it to us a protection from 
hell fire, and a refuge from eternal punishment! 
Oh open the gates of Thy mercy, and let us pass 
through them to the land of joy! Oh, Allah, 
bless the last of prophets, the seal of prephecy, 
blessings in number as the stars of heaven, and 
the waves of the sea, and the sands of the waste. 
Bless him, oh Lord of Might and Majesty, as 
long as the corn-field and the date-grove continue 
to feed mankind! Live for ever, oh most excel- 
lent of prophets! live in the shadow of happiness 
during the hours of night and the times of day, 
whilst the bird of the tamarisk (the dove) 
moaneth like the childless mother, whilst the 
west wind bloweth gently over the hills of Nejd, 
and the lightning flasheth bright in the firmament 
of El Hejaz.” 


After the desolation through which they had 
passed, when looking down upon the gardens 


and orchards around the sacred city,-our author 
remarks— 


*“*T now understood the full value of a phrase 





in the Moslem ritual, ‘And when his (the pil- 
grim’s) eyes fall upon the trees of El Medinah, 
let him raise his voice and bless the Prophet 
with the choicest of blessings.’ ”’ 

Having played the pilgrim, on remounting he 
took a rough sketch of the town, and extracted 
from his fellow-travelers whatever tmformation 
respecting it they were capable of affording him. 
The following morning he completed his journey, 
having taken eight days to traverse 130 miles, a 
distance easily performed on camel-back in four, 
and upon a good dromedary in two days. As 
they approach the gate, an eager multitude is 
seen coming out to meet the caravan. Their 
friendly greetings are thus described :— 

‘¢The Arabs show more heart on these occa- 
sions than any oriental peop¥I know; they are 
of a more affectionate nature than Persians, and 
their manners are far more demonstrative than 
those of Indians. ... Friends and comrades 
greeted each other regardless of rank or fortune 
with affectienate embraces, and an abundance 
of gestures, which neither party seemed to think 
of answering. The general mode of embracing 
was to throw one arm over the shoulder, and the 
other round the side, placing the chin first upon 
the left and then upon the right collar-bone, and 
rapidly shifting till a yam satis suggested itself 
to both parties.” 

Our author took up his quarters at the house 
of shayk Hamid, one of his companions in the 
caravan, and who had gone forward to receive 
the gratulations of his family and relatives, and 
to prepare for his guests. Pipes and coffee are 
invariably the first things offered to the visitor ; 
the latter Mr. Burton praises very much, and 
considers superior to that made in Egypt, except 
such as is found in the best houses. The follow- 
ing is his description of the method of making 
it:— 

‘Tt is toasted till it becomes yellow, not 
black, and afterwards bruised, not pounded to - 
powder. The water into which it is thrown is 
allowed to boil up three times, after which a 
cold sprinkling is administered to clear it, and 
then the fine light-dun infusion is poured off 
into another pot.” 

We must enter our protest against the high 
claims of Medinah to superiority in the making 
of coffee; first, if the bean be not beat into pow- 
der it will not clear effectually by the addition 
of cold water; and secondly, if to clear the cof- 
fee it be poured into a second pot before serving, 
all the katmak or frothy cream on the surface is 
lost; and in Egypt the kaimak is justly esteemed 
the richest and softest portion, and always given 
in the greatest profusion to those whom it. is 
sought to honor. Doubtless either plan is a 
wonderful improvement upon the poisonous clari- 
fying systems adopted in this country and in 
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Europe, by which all the acidity of the bean is 
carefully forced into the infusion. 

One of the chief topics of conversation was 
furnished by the Holy War, of which they enter- 
tained some rather ludicrous ideas :— 


*‘ The sultan had ordered the czar to become 
® Moslem. The czar had sued for peace, and 
offered tribute and fealty; but the sultan had 
exclaimed ‘No, by Allah! El Islam!’ The czar 
could not be expected to take such a step with- 
out a little hesitation, but ‘Allah smites the 
faces of the infidels.’ Abdul Mejid would dispose 
of the Moskow in a short time, after which he 
would turn his victorious army against all the 
idolaters of Feringistan, beginning with the 
English, the French, and the Aroam or Greeks.” 


The conversationgof the children seems to have 
horrified our hajj; in short, he says it would 
have alarmed an old man-o’-war’s man. He 
thus accounts for it:— 


‘*Parents and full-grown men gmuse them- 
selves with grossly abusing children almost as 
soon as they can speak, in order to excite their 
rage, and to judge of their dispositions. This 
supplies the infant population with a large stock- 
in-trade of ribaldry. They literally lisp in bad 
language.” _ 


The details of his visit to the mosque of the 
Prophet (Mesjid el Nabi) are full of interest to 
the -curious; to the general reader they will 
have the charm of excitement, for they present 
our hajj within those sacred precincts where, 
had disguise been suspected, much less disco- 
covered, a thousand fanatics would have torn 
him limb from limb. He thus describes his first 
impressions :— 


«¢The approach is choked up by ignoble build- 
ings, some actually touching the holy enceinte, 
others separated by a lane, compared with which 
the road round St. Paul’s is a Vatican square. 
There is no outer front, no general aspect of the 
Prophet’s mosque, consequently as a building it 
has neither beauty nor dignity; and entering the 
Bab el Rahmah (the Gate of Pity) by a diminu- 
tive flight of steps, I was “ptt ava at the mean 
and tawdry appearance of a place so universally 
venerated in the Moslem world. It is not, like 
the Meccan mosque, grand and simple, the ex- 
pression of a sublime idea; the longer I looked 
at it, the more it suggested the resemblance of a 
museum of second-rate art, a curiosity-shop, 
full of ornaments that are not accessories, and 
decorated with pauper splendor.” 


The mosque is a parallelogram, about 420 feet 
by 340, and is erected on the spot where El 
Kaswa, the she-camel of the Prophet, knelt down 
upon his arrival after the flight from Meccah. 
The account of the mosque and of all the cere- 
monials connected with the pilgrim’s devotions is 
very minute, and they must have proved a severe 


‘trial to the completeness of his Moslem disguise, 





especially when in the neighborhood of the 
tombs, at which, as Persians are sometimes in 
the habit of throwing dirt, the most scrupulous 
vigilance is exercised by the eunuch conserva- 
tors. These tombs are the resting places of 
Mohammed, Abubekr, Omar, and Fatimah. The 
graves of Abubekr and Omar are those which the 
Persians strive to defile by throwing in any abo- 
mination enclosed in a handsome shawl, under 
the pretence of an offering; if discovered, of 
course they are torn to pieces; but if they suc- 
ceed and return to their native land, they become 
highly honored among their Shiah brethren. 
These tombs are enclosed in the Hujrah, or cham- 
ber, so called from the circumstance of its having 
been Ayishah’s room. This Hujrah is an irregu- 
lar square of fifty feet, and is separated from 
the mosque by a passage, the Prophet having 
said, ‘Oh Allah! cause not my tomb to become 
an object of idolatrous adoration! May Allah’s 
wrath fall heavy upon the people who make the 
tombs of their prophets places of prayer !” 

It appears that the Moslem is as full of legends 
concerning holy places as the Romanist is at 
Jerusalem, where we remember having had 
pointed out to us a small hole in the wall of o 
house, which a Roman padre gravely observed 
was made by a corner of the cross striking 
against it while borne by our Saviour; and by 
way of giving authenticity to the statement, they 
style the whole road or street Via Dolorosa. 
Our inquiring and observant hajj seems to con 
sider the precise position of the Prophet’s tomb 
as problematical as the assumed site ef the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 


‘¢ Above the Hujrah (Mr. Burton informs us) 
is the Green Dome, surmounted outside by a 
large gilt crescent springing from a series of 
globes. The glowing imaginations of the Mos- 
lems crown this gem of the building with a pillar 
of heavenly light, which directs front three days’ 
distance the pilgrims’ steps towards El Medinah. 
But alas! none save holy men (gnd perhaps 
odylic sensitives), whose material¥organs are 
piercing as their vision spiritual, are allowed the 
privilege of beholding this poetic splendor.” * 


The city is built in the centre of a plain, 
which is girt round with granitic hills; the plain 
is called the Hudud el Haram, or the Sanctuary, 
and taking the town as the centre, it forms an 
irregular circle, with a diameter of from ten to 
twelve miles. 

We are informed in a foot-note that there 1s— 

‘Much debate concerning the comparative 
sanctity of El Medinah and Meccah. Some say 
Mohammed preferred the former, blessing it as 


Abraham did Meccah. Moreover, as a tradition 
declares that every man’s body is drawn from 
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the dust of the ground in which he is buried, El 


Medinah it is evident had the honor of supplying 
materials for the Prophet’s person. Others, like 
Omar, were uncertain in favor of which city to 
decide. Others openly assert the preéminence 
of Meccah; the general consensus of El Islam 
preferring El Medinah to Meccah, save only the 
Bait Allah in the latter city. This last is a juste 
milieu view by no means in favor with the inhabi- 
tants of either place. In the meanwhile the 
Meccans claim unlimited superiority over the 
Madani, the Madaniover the Meccans¥..... 
The climate of Medinah is celebrated for a long 
and comparatively speaking rigorous winter; a 
popular saying records the opinion of the Pro- 
phet, ‘That he who patiently endures the cold of 
El Medinah and the heat of Meccah, merits a re- 
ward in Paradise.’ Ice is not seen in the town 
but may frequently be met with, it is said, on 
Jebel Ohod; (one of the hills bounding the plain 
or sanctuary.) Fires are lighted in the houses 
during the winter, and palsies attack those who 
at this season imprudently bathe in cold water. 
The fair complexions of the people prove that 
this account of the wintry rigors is not exag- 
gerated.” 

Mr. Burton was there in the summer, and 
found the air dry. He also observes— 

‘‘That the open plain prevents the faint and 
stagnant sultriness which distinguisheg Meccah. 
The afternoons are close, but the nights and 
mornings are cool and dewy. At this season of 
the year the citizens sleep on the house-tops, or 
on the ground outside their doors. Strangers 
must follow this example with circumspection ; 
the open air is safe in the desert, but in cities it 
causes to the unaccustomed violent colds and fe- 
brile affections.” 


The town is supplied with water by a subter- 
ranean canal about thirty feet below the surface ; 
it is both sweet and wholesome. 

Our hajj next appears in the character of a 
member of the College of Physicians, giving the 
reader an account of the diseases and medical 
treatment of the northern Hejaz. He observes 
that El Medinah has been four times visited by 
the rih el asfar (yellow wind or cholera morbus), 
which is said to have ‘carried off whole house- 
holds. The worst attack, he informs us, was 
piously called the rahmat el kabirah, or the great 
mercy. The Taun, or plague, has never passed 
their frontier; although, according to Burck- 
hardt, in A. D. 1815 Meccah, Yambah, and Jed- 
dah suffered severely from it. They are sometimes 
visited with small-pox which— 

‘* Appears to be indigeneous to the ‘countries 
bordering on the Red Sea. .... In the town 
of El Medinah it is fatal to children, many of 
whom, however, are in these days inoculated ; 
among the Bedouins old men die of it, but adults 


are rarely victims, either in the city or the 
desert.” 


The following account of the treatment for this 
disease is amusing enough— 





‘The nurse closes up the room during the 
day, and carefully excludes the night air, be- 
lieving that as the disease is hot,* a breath of 
air would kill the patient. During the hours 
of darkness a lighted candle or lamp is always 
placed by the side of the bed, or the sufferer 
would die of madness, brought on by evil spirits 
or fright. Sheep’s wool is burnt in the sick 
room, as death would follow the inhaling of 
any perfume. The only remedy I have heard of 
is powdered kohl (antimony), drank in water, 
and the same is drawn along the breadth of the 
eyelid to prevent blindness. The diet is adas 
(lentils), and a peculiar kind of date, called Tamr 
el Birni. .On the twenty-first day the patient 
is washed with salt and tepid water.” 


Although inoculation has only lately been in- 
troduced among the Bedouins of the Hejaz, Mr. 
Burton states on the authority of Niebuhr, that 
‘in Yemen, a rude form of inoculation, the mo- 
ther pricking the child’s arm with a thorn, has 
been known from time immemorial.” 

Ophthalmia, we are told, is rare; and in a foot- 
note to this observation we read that the simi- 
larity of the soil and the climate of Egypt to that 
of Upper Sindh, and the prevalencg of the com- 
plaint in both countries, may assist us in investi- 
gating the predisposing causes. These are the 
nitrous and pungent nature of the soil, what the 
old Greek calls ‘‘ acrid matter exuding from the 
earth,” and the sudden transition from extreme 
dryness to excessive damp checking the invisible 
perspiration of the circum-orbital parts, and fly- 
ing to an organ which is already weakened by 
the fierce glare of the sun, and the fine dust 
raised by the Khamsin or the Chaliho. Glare 
and dust alone seldom cause eye diseases, Every 
one knows that ophthalmia is unknown in the 
desert, and the people of the Hajaz, who live in an 
atmosphere of blaze and sand, seldom lose their 
sight. Quotidian and tertian fevers are not un- 
common in the summer, and if accompanied by 
vomitings are frequently fatal. Jaundice is thus 
treated— 

‘¢ The sick man looks into a pot full of water, 
whilst the exorciser, reciting a certain spell, 
draws the heads of two needles from the patient’s 
ears along his eyes, down his face, lastly dipping 
them into water, which at once beeomes yellow. 
Others have ‘ Mirayat,’ magic mirrors, on which 
the patient looks, and loses the complaint. Le- 
prosy seldom attacks.any but the poorer classes, 
and is considered incurable,” 

All wounds are treated by balsam or oint- 
ments; a cloth is tied round thé limb and not 
removed till the wound heals, which amongst 
this people of simple life generally takes place 
by first intention. There is however the greatest 


* Orientals divide their diseases, as they do their reme- 
dies and articles of diet, into hot, cold, and temperate. 
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prejudice against allowing water to touch a 
wound or sore. This last observation we leave 
to the consideration of all the myriad pathists of 
Europe, who seem agreed on the one point, that 
water is good for wounds. At the same time it 
is unquestionable that the climate and state of 
the atmosphere generally exercise a most power- 
ful influence on the simplest remedies. We have 
seen a person who, after in’vain drawing upon 
the highest recognized skill of Europe for two 
years and upwards, was restored to perfect health 
in two months by simply adopting the native 
cure, dry diet, in the native or Egyptian climate. 
Mr. Burton concludes his observations on these 
subjects with the following sentences— 


‘In all cases of severe wounds or chronic dis- 
eases the patient is ordered off to the Black Tents, 
where he lives as a Bedouin, drinking camel’s 
milk, a diet highly cathartic, for the first three 
or four days, and doing nothing. This has been 
the practice from time immemorial in Arabia, 
whereas Europe is only beginning to systematize 
the adhibition of air, exercise, and simple living. 
And even now we are obliged to veil it under the 
garb of charlatanry—to call it a milk cure in 
Switzerland, a water-cure in Silesia, a grape-cure 
in France, a hunger-cure in Germany, and other 
sensible names which act as dust in the public 
eyes.” 

Having lionized the city, our hajj proceeds on 
& pilgrimage to the mosque of Kuba, the origin 
of which he thus details— 


‘¢When the Prophet’s she camel, El Kaswa, as 
he was approaching El Medinah after the flight 
from Meccah, knelt down here, he desired his 
companions to mount the animal. Abubekr and 
Omar did so; still she sat upon the ground, but 
when Ali obeyed the order she arose. The Pro- 
phet bade him loose her halter, for she was 
directed by Allah, and the mosque walls were 
built upon the line over which she trod. It was 
the first place of public prayer in El Islam.” 


He is accompanied by his faithful friend, 
Shayk Hamid, and by a precious young Pickle 
of a servant, named Mohammed; arrived at the 
Palm Plantations, he makes the reader’s mouth 
water with the following terse and graphic 
sketch— 


‘Nothing lovelier to the eye, weary with hot 
red glare, than the rich green waving crops and 
cool shade—for hours I could have sat and 
looked at it, requiring rio other occupation— 
‘the food of vision,’ as the Arabs call it, and 
‘pure water to the parched throat.’ The air was 
soft and balmy; a perfumed breeze, strange 
luxury in El Hajaz, wandered amongst the date 
fronds; there were fresh flowers and bright 
foliage—in fact, at midsummer, every beautiful 
feature of spring. Nothing more delightful to 
the ear than the warbling of the small birds, that 
sweet familiar sound, the splashing of tiny cas- 
cades from the wells into the wooden troughs, 





and the musical song of the water-wheels. Tra- 
velers—young travelers—in the East talk of the 
‘dismal grating,’ the ‘mournful monotony,’ and 
the ‘melancholy creaking of these dismal ma- 
chines.’ To the veteran wanderer their sound is 
delightful from association, reminding him of 
green fields, cool water-courses, hospitable villa- 
gers, and plentiful crops. The expatriated Nu- 
bian, for instance, listens to the water-wheel 
with as deep emotion as the Ranz des Vaches 
ever excited in the hearts of Switzer mercenary 
at Naple§ or ‘ Lochaber no more’ among a regi- 
ment of Highlanders in the West Indies.” 


We are told that there are one hundred and 
thirty-nine varieties of the date palm, each with 
its separate Arab name. 


‘¢ January and February are the time for the 
masculation of the palm. The ‘ Nakhwali,’ as 
he is called, opens the female flower, and having 
inserted the inverted male flowers, binds them 
together; this operation is performed, as in 
Egypt, upon each cluster. The fruit is ripe 
about the middle of May, and the gathering of 
it forms the Arab’s ‘ Vendemmia.’ ” 


The description of the arrival of the great 
caravan from El Sham (Damascus), is at once 
stirring and life-like. 

‘T arose in the morning and looked out from 
the windows of the J/ajlis: the Barr el Munak- 
hah, from a dusty waste, dotted with a few 
Bedouins and their tents, had assumed all the 
various shapes and the color of a kaleidoscope. 
The eye was bewildered by the shifting of innu- 
merable details, in all parts totally different 
from one another, thrown confusedly together in 
one field; and however jaded with sight-seeing, 
it dwelt with delight upon the vivacity, the 
variety, and the intense picturesqueness of the 
scene. Ip one night had sprung up a town of 
tents, of every size, color and shape, round, 
square and oblong, open and closed, from the 
shawl-lined and gilt-topped pavilion of the pacha, 
with all the luxurious appurtenances of the 
harem, to its neighbor the little dirty-green 
rowtie of the tobacco seller. They were pitched 
in admirable order; here ranged in a long line, 
where a street was required; there packed in 
dense masses, where thoroughfares were un- 
necessary. But how describe the utter confu- 
sion in the crowding, the bustling, and the vast 
variety and volume of sound? Huge white 
Syrian dromedaries, compared with which those 
of El Hajaz appeared mere pony camels, jingling 
large bells, and bearing ‘Shugdufs,’ miniature 
green tents, swaying and tossing upon their 
backs; gorgeous ‘ Takhtrawan,’ or litters borne 
between camels or mules with scarlet and brass 
trappings; Bedouins bestriding naked-backed 
‘Deluls’ (or she dromedaries), and clinging like 
apes to the hairy humps; -Arnaut, Turkish and 
Kurd irregular horsemen, fiercer-looking in their 
mirth thah Roman peasants in their rage; faint- 
ing Persian pilgrims, forcing their stubborn 
dromedaries to kneel, or dismounted grumbling 
from jaded donkeys ; Kahwagis, sherbét sellers, 
and ambulent tobacconists crying their goods; 
country people driving flocks of sheep and goats 
with infinite clamor through lines of horses 
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fiercely snorting and rearing; townspeople seek- 
ing their friends, returned travélers exchanging 
affectionate salutes, devout hajjs jolting one 
another, running under the legs of camels, and 
tumbling over the tent ropes in their hurry to 
reach the harem; cannon roaring from the cita- 
del; shopmen, water carriers ,and fruit venders 
fighting over their bargains; boys bullying here- 
tics with loud screams; a well mounted party of 
fine old Arab shaykhs of Hamidah clan, preceded 
by their varlets, petforming the ‘ Arzah,’ or war 
dance—compared with which the Pyrenéan bear’s 
performance is grace itself—firing their duck 
guns upwards, or blowing the powder into the 
calyes of those before them, brandishing their 
swords, leaping frantically the while, with their 
bright-colored rags floating in the wind, tossing 
their long spears tufted with ostrich feathers 
high in the air, reckless where they fall; ser- 
vyants seeking their masters, and masters their 
tents, with vain cries of ‘Ya Mohammed;’ gran- 
dees riding mules or stalking on foot, preceded 
by crowd-beaters, shouting to clear the way; 
here the loud shrieks of women and children, 
whose litters are bumping and rasping against 
one another, there the low moaning of some poor 
wretch that is seeking a shady corner to die in: 
add a thick dust which blurs the outlines like a 
London fog, with a flaming sun that draws 
sparkles of fire from the burnished weapons of 
the crowd, and the brass balls of tent and litter; 
and—lI doubt, gentle reader, that éven the length, 
the jar, and the confusion of this description is 


, 





adequate to its subject, or that any word-paint- 
ing of mine can convey a just idea of the scene.” 


Soon after the arrival of the caravan, we find 
our hajj on his way to the Jebel Ohod and its 
holy places. 


«It owes its reputation to a cave which is said 
to have sheltered the Prophet when pursued by 
his enemies, to certain springs of which he drank, 
and especially to its being the scene of a battle 
celebrated in El Islam. ... . On the topmost 
pinnacle is the Kubbat Harun, the dome erected 
over Aaron’s remains.” 


It appears that there are upwards of fifty holy 
places which the devout pilgrim should see if 
time permit, but our author having visited the 
saint’s cemetery, was unable to delay sufficiently 
long to prosecute further personal inspection. 

Mr. Burton’s work is at once amusing and in- 
structive, written in a véery agreeable and easy 
style, and suited alike to the light and the 
learned reader; and we doubt not that those who 
peruse the first two volumes, will, like ourselves, 
look foyward with great interest to his graphie 


account of the journey along the Darb el Sharki - 


and of the hitherto unknown mysteries of Mec- 
cah in the third. 
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THE RED FLAMINGO. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


I. 
Tun and ,white the moon is shining 
Where the Arab tents are spread ; 
But the cloudy desert o’er me, 
And the burning sands before me, 
Both are red! 
And where their hues are most like blood, 
Mirrored on the sluggish flood, 
Down the long black neck of land 
I see the red Flamingo stand! 


II 
That bird accurst—I saw it first, 
On a wild andeangry dawn: 
I was awakened from my dreaming 
\ By a woman’s stifled screaming— 
She was gone! ? 
Stolen by a turbaned horseman, 
Mounted on a barb so black : 





‘« Help!’? she waved her garments white, 
And I followed day and night, 
In the red Flamingo’s track! 
Three whole moons have I pursued it 
With a swift and noiseless tread ; 
Joy encamps so far behind me, 
She can never, never find me, 
Joy is dead! | 
But the Flamingo, or the Thing 
That hath usurped its fearful wing— 
(Again it stains the sky !) 
It will not die, or let me die, 
Until I have her back. 
But I shall have her soon ; 
For [ turn my back upon the moon; 
And follow the bird that doubles its speed . 
To see the flying horseman bleed, 
And dabble its beak, as I my hands, 
In the blood that shall crimson the desert sands! 
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THE PIRATE HOARD. 


A ’LONG SHORE LEGEND. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EveryBopy knows, or ought to know, that 
among the thousand piratical chiefs that haunted 
our seas, in Colonial periods, the scoundrels, par 
excellence, were Kidd and Blackbeard. They are 
the historical, or traditional planters of hidden 
treasures; and there is not a river, from the 
Hadson to the Alatamala, which the simple faith 
of the inhabitants does not assert them to have 
penetrated for this purpose. In woods, among 
rocks, and on little sand dunes, or islets of the 
sea, they are believed+to have buried their ill- 
gotten gold—secreting their blood-dyed spoils by 
night, and making the place awfully tabooed by 
bloody sacrifices. The pirate law gave the trea- 
sure to the last survivor. It is supposed that he 
rarely inherited. 

No doubt, there was good ground for the vul- 
gar faith. The pirates, we know, did bury their 
treasures, in this way, in unfrequented places. 
The spoils gathered from one captured vessel, 
were rarely risked at sea, when good opportunity 
was afforded, at the end of the cruise, for secret- 
ing it along shore. This was always the case, 


* where gold, silver, and jewels were the fruits of 


their enterprise. Merchandise, on the contrary, 
had to find a market. This was not wanting. 
Many of our moral cities, such as New York, 
Boston, Charleston, and Savannah, furnished 
customers for these famous free-traders. Some- 
times, even, they walked the streets with impu- 
nity. Nay, the Colonial governors, in certain 
cases, not only winked at their offences, but 
shared largely of the spoil. They were not dainty 
about the morality of black-mail. 

Well, Kidd and Blackbeard finally succumbed to 
the sword of the law. The latter fell in a terrible 
fight with Lieutenant Maynard, of the British 
Navy, and his head, instead of looking through a 
gallows, was elevated to the honors of a bowsprit, 
stuck on that of the British cruiser, and voyaging, 
with all its terrors of blood and beard, up the 
waters of Virginia and the old North State. His 
followers, slain or made captive to be hung after, 
were all disposed of. Where was the survivor to 
find and claim his buried treasures? Among 
yonder islets, lying along the shores of South 
Carolina, between the waters of the Pedee and 
Ashley, the pirates had often found easy and 
54 
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snug harborage. On one or more of these, sepa- 
rated from the main only by Slender arms of the 
sea, they had buried their ill-gotten gains. They 
had buried them with wild orgies, butchering 
their unsuspecting prisoners over the spoil, and 
covering the gold and the sacrifice in the samé 
tomb together. The superstitions of this period, 
particularly of the pirates themselves, assumed 
that the victim, on such occasions, haunted and 
protected the treasure. At all events, the cere- 
monial was of a sort to increase the respect for 
these places of deposit, and protect the treasure, 
measurably, from the hands of cupidity. 

The death of Blackbeard—the captivity and 
final execution of most or all of his companions, 
would seem to have left these places of deposit 
safe from any search. But the Fates rarely aban- 
don their treasures. It so happened that Black- 
beard’s crew were not all aboard of his vessels at 
the time of their fight with Maynard. The fa- 
mous girl of Pamplico survived! 

And who, asks the ignorant reader, was this 
girl of Pamplico? ‘‘Thereby hangs a tale.” 

The girl of Pamplico, Nancy Hutton, was the 
fourteenth wife of Blackbeard. Our pirate was a 
sultan in his way, and his cruiser was only a 
floating harem. He got rid of his wives, we are 
to suppose, after some convenient fashion of his 
own. But the girl of Pamplico stuck to him the 
longest; and, from the banks of the river, on the 
route of the British cruiser to the town of Bath, 
she had the melancholy satisfaction, from a safe 
covert, of seeing the black and bloody image of 
her consort, staring right and left, without re- 
cognizing her who had shared his cabin for thir- 
teen months. She was a terrible virago, and the 
savage pirate had learned, in some degree, to - 
tremble himself at her ferocity. Armed to the 
teeth, and habited like a man, she had stood by 
his side in battle, never shrinking, never blench- 
ing, never yielding a foot, and using broad-sword 
and carbine as fearlessly, as the best bred ruffian 
of the crew. So much for'the girl of Pamplico. 

But there was yet another survivor of the pirate 
This was one Mathew Hornsby, captain 
of marines to Blackbeard, who lay perdu, sick in 
an obscure hovel of the town of Bath, when May- 
nard and Blackbeard grappled in the last fatal 





fight of the latter. These two, then, were all 
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that remained of those who were in possession 
of the secret of the pirate hoard which was buried 
among the islets of Carolina. And both of them 
had to be quiet for a long time after the capture 
of Blackbeard—the waters about them being still 
very much troubled; the British cruisers being 
now thick along the coast, and governor and 
council—new both—of North Carolina, being a 
little more fastidious on the ‘subject of black- 
mail than their godly predecessors, 

But, after a season of becoming patience, our 
girl of Pamplico and capt@in of marines were in 
a condition to bestir themselves. Very bold and 
brave, and not very scrupulous, was the buxom 
Nancy Hutton. She hadseen the treasure buried, 
and was not unwilling to appropriate it wholly 
to herself. But she was ignorant of the route 
by which to approach it from the land, and it 
was not in her power to command the exclusive 
approach by sea. Either way, it was necessary 
to unite her fortures with those of,some other 
person—a man, and mariner, if possible—upon 
whom she could rely; and, auspicious to her ob- 
ject, there was Mathew Hornsby. So lately sick 
to death, he had begun to recover, and his reco- 
very was to be speeded by proper nursing. So 
she sought him out—she knew all the haunts of 
the pirates when on shore, and there was but 
little difficulty in the successful search. She 
came to him in his feebleness and loneliness—she 
watched beside him—made his gruel—comforted 
him with pleasant attentions, and with the sort 
of society for which he was best suited. It is 
said of the devil, when sick, that he inclines to 
the priesthood; we may add that, in this condi- 
tion, he will look lovingly even upon a saint. How 
much more upon a sinner, who brings him like 
succor! Hornsby was very grateful, you may be 
sure, for such condescensions on the part of his 
master’s wife. Nancy Hutton had been a comely 
woman—else, indeed, she had never found favor 
with Blackbeard. She was still comely, though 
somewhat portly, and with rather too decided an 
appetite for strong waters. Between such parties, 
so disposed, a widow’s wooings are irresistible. 
Hornsby, made happy by Nancy’s soups and 
gruels, began to look wistfully on Nancy herself; 
and Nancy disposed herself as artfully as possi- 
ble, the better to provoke his willful looks. Need 
you ask what followed? She became his wife, 
the less reluctant, he, we may be permitted to 
suppose, as she too possessed the secret of the 
hidden treasure, and might possibly be regarded 
as the proper heir to the departed pirate. Mar- 
riage gave him a perfect claim as the heir of 
Blackbeard. The ceremony was performed after 
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an indifferent fashion, by a goodly priest of non- 
descript church, who got terribly drunk after the 
ceremony. He woke in the morning to find him- 
self the only occupant of the hovel at Bath, where 
the knot was tied. The happy couple disap- 
peared from the town that very night. 

They had taken due precautions, and made all 
proper preparations before they submitted to the 
painful ceremony. They struck at once for the 
interior, taking a course south by west. How 
they fared along the road, day by day, for they 
went on foot, it is not ‘needful to report. They 
found cabins at convenient distances, ate hog and 
hominy at small cost, and gradually worked their 
way into South Carolina. 

But this progress, thus far, was not effected 
without occasional bad weather. They were not 
harmonious pilgrims. The course of true love 
is said never to run smoothly; but the same 
thing is much more properly said where there is 
but little love, or rather no loveat all. Not love, 
but necessity had brought them together. Cer- 
tainly, love never blessed them with fair winds on 
their present voyage. Mathew Hornsby, like most 
other pirates, had a taste for strong waters; and 
men do not marry women usually because of a 
consonancy of tastes. Unhappily, Nancy’s taste 
for the same waters was even more decided than 
that of Mathew. Her tastes might have been 
no serious objection, but for the fact that, in 
very unison, they clashed with his. Her 
draughts were quite too prolonged and earnest, 
not to lessen grievously his portion; and the 
unexpected emptiness of the bottle, at moments 
when his tastes needed to be refreshed, bred 
trouble along the route. In brief, the two came 
to quarrel, and finally to blows. Hornsby was by 
no means a patient husband. The new doctrines 
of woman’s rights were unknown in those days; 
and, we are free to say, it is not yet certainly 
settled, even in ours, that they can claim more 
than a moiety of the bottle. Hornsby could be 
angry upon occasions, now that he was fully 
recovered from his sickness. The devil a priest 
was he now! One day, finding the rum all 
gone, he would have broken her head with the 
empty flagon, but she drew a pistol upon him, | 

“Ah! ha! rogue; you forget that I know 
something of a boarding party.” 

And Hornsby was fain to be quiet, and smooth 
the raven down of her anger till it smiled. But 
he remembered the pistol, nevertheless, and the 
bottle, too, which, by the way, they got replen- 
ished before crossing the Great Pedee, and, it 
may be well to say that it needed frequent 
Fortunately, when the Jamaica. 
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gave out, they were pleased to be satisfied with 
native whisky—a beverage that, seems naturally 
to have its birth in all corn countries. 

And so, after this fashion—this way helped 
along by a sort of feline felicity, which kept 
them at once together and apart—they made a 
three days’ progress south beyond the Great 
Pedee. There they stopped to rest for a day 
and night at a little hamlet, on the edge of a 
great swamp and thicket. Here, the supply of 
strong waters being found ample, they indulged 
their mutual tastes, ad liditum. They quarreled 
as usual. In reply to some sharp speech of 
Mathew, which chafed his Roaring Girl more 
seriously than usually, she smote him wih heavy 
hand upon his chops, and he requited her with 2 
buffet, that sent her sprawling upon the floor. 
Her pistol was not at hind, or there had been a 
freer flow of blood than followed this masculine 
retort. The display of his muscle at once 
alarmed and mortified her. She sought for her 
weapon, of which he had possessed himself. <A 
fearful scene followed. The people of the house 
rushed in—for the quarrel had taken place in 
their sleeping room—and drove them forth— 
drove them forth at midnight. The cool air of 
morning chilled their fury—gradually their 
tongues grew less bitter, and they jogged on 
together till morning, quieted, if not reconciled. 
Reconciliation is an easy thing usually between 
rogues, but not where they are of opposite gen- 
ders. Even a sense of mutual interest will not 
always avail; where one of the parties is made 
up of passions wholly. In such cases, the pas- 


- sions once aroused, the sense of interest grows 


dull. Naney Hutton only forebore this strife 
from exhaustion, and the stupor following her 
draughts. When she recovered fully, and was 
once more upon the way with her liege lord, 
she used her tongue. This was a fearful 
weapon. It was the only one which her cooler 
husband had left her. The pistol was now in 
his bosom, and he mocked her with her impo- 
tence. Then her words flowed hotly. They 
called for hot words in return; and, with tongues 
of serpents, they went on their way. They were 
séen going into the thicket together; Hornsby 
marching first; he moving as if to escape her; 
she pursuing eagerly, giving tongue, like a 
heated beagle, as she went. She was too fleshy 
for a close chase, and the consciousness of this 
impediment to pursuit goaded her almost to 
madness. Well! can you conjecture what fol- 
lowed? The fierce man—the pirate wholly re- 
aroused in his bosom—turned upon her. She 


had no weapons. There were no witnesses. He 





brained her with a blow of the pistol. The next 
day her body was found, not threo miles distant 
from the hovel where they had quarreled—the 
skull fractured, and her throat cut from ear to ear! 





CHAPTER II. 

And Mathew Hornsby was the sole survivor 
of the Pirate family of Blackbeard—the sole 
inheritor of his buried treasures. It is probable 
that, to reach this result, he would have mur- 
dered the girl of Pamplico, even if he had fore- 
borne her provocations. She was simply an 
incumbrance. He was no longer sick—no longer 
needed her soups and gruels, and the solace of 
her society. And the strong waters were safe 
from her rapacity. Mathew sped forward on 
his way rejoicing. 

But it suddenly ceased to be plain sailing with 
him. Not many hours after he had disposed of 
his companion so summarily, the body was found 
by some wandering farmers-in search of hogs. 
The ‘‘Huz and Cry” was raised, and a dozen 
stout fellows were soon in pursuit of him. But 
the Devil had not yet deserted his subject. 
Hornsby had reached a little river, where he 
found a canoe, when he heard the horns of the 
hunters. His instincts readily divined for him 
his safety. His means of safety, perhaps the only 
mode by which he could escape from hounds and 
horses, was in the canoe. In a float of any sort 
the old seamen naturally found himself more at 
home—felt more assured of safety—than in the 
uneasy progress through a comparative wilder- 
ness. He did not hesitate, but, taking posses- 
sion, and pushing off from the shore, he dropped 
quietly down the stream. 

The hunters traced him to the bank of. the 
river. Judging by the route he had been pur- 
suing, they concluded he had made his way 
across, and then let the dug-out float away. 
They swam their horses over the stream, and, 
scattering on the opposite side, traversed far and 
wide the country for many miles. For an hour 
Hornsby could hear the bruit of the hunt—cries 
and horns—as the hunters made signals to each 
other. The sagacious robber was cunning and 
patient. He felt himself cut off from the lower 
route he designed to pursue, and to strike up- 
ward was to risk an encounter with them. Like 
an old fox, he doubled on his tracks—and, suffer- 
ing his boat to glide a few miles noiselessly down 
the river, he landed on the same shore from 
which he had departed—abandoned his dug-out 
to the currents, and struck directly into the 
woods. While.the hunters were still in eager 
search in the forests of South Carolina, he was 
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pressing backward for those of the old North 
State. It was only when he had safely recrossed 
the Great Pedee that he gave himself a breathing 
spell from flight. : 

He passed further up the country, purposing 
to return to South Carolina at a point consider- 
ably above the region which had been tabooed 
against him by the bloody hand. For days he 
sped away in silence, and mostly in solitude. 
Occasionally he drew near to human habitations 
—occasionally sought the faces of men—but only 
when he lacked supplies. He was not choice as 
to the mode by which these were to be obtained. 
In his necessity he committed robbery. The 
“Hue and Cry” again purgued him; he was 
captured by the Regulators; scourged savagely, 
and set adrift, with a warning to seek another 
and more congenial region. He sped away, 
sore, suffering, cursing—panting for revenge— 
yet too feeble for any thing but curses. But he 
never abandoned the one object. Still his soul 
was turned only on the islet of buried treasure, 
of which he was the sole surviving heir. Press- 
ing upward with his face-to the north, he fell 
into the hands of a tribe of Shawanees, They 
came upon him while he slept. He woke to find 
himself bound hand and foot, a prisoner. The 
Fates seemed resolved that he should not possess 
the treasure! We shall see. He still cherished 
his hopes. 

The savages were in the cat, rather than the 
tiger mood. They were on the hunt, not the 
war path. They flogged him, as a French cook 
is said to flog a pig before dressing, in order to 
make him tender; then clothed him in their own 
wild costume, which he certainly did not prefer 
to his own—nor they, indeed; for he seon beheld 
his Christian garments on the back of a stalwart 
savage, seven feet high. He had the satisfaction, 
however, in exchange for his own clothes, of ap- 
pearing in the costume of a chief. They shaved 
his head, that he might be more seemlily native, 
then piled their packs upon his shoulders, and 
bade him tramp. For eleven months he remained 
the captive and the slave of the red men. But 
he never once forgot that he was the sole heir of 
Blackbeard. 

He was only enabled to escape on the breaking 
out of war. He saw the tribe who held him in 
bondage,*about to engage with their enemies on 
the edge of a great forest, just below the first 
ranges of the Apalachian chain. They put 
weapons into his hands, and bade him fight for 
the tribe which had so graciously adopted him. 
Hornsby was never wanting in the appetite for 
battle, but he could not forgive them his cap- 





tivity. He was resolved to strike no blow. for 
them. But he made a show of willingness, 
simply to disarm suspicion; and, watching his 
opportunity, when the confusion of battle was 
greatest, and the peril most, he skulked out of 
the field, and buried himself deep in the thickets ; 
moving away from the stricken field with steps 
as rapid as was consistent with a proper caution. 

The fight lasted all day, the Indians rarely 
exposing themselves to unnecessary peril, and 
making more fuss and clamor than were at all 
necessary in such a conflict. This was favorable 
to the flight of our pirate, who well knew that 
they would not venture to change their faces 
until sheltered by the night. Once out of sight, 
he sped with desperate energy. He had learned 
how to choose his route with care for conceal- 
ment, He walked for miles in running waters. 
He looked carefully to his tracks, and when night 
came, he buried himself ‘amid a pile of rock, in 
the depth of a great thicket. Before the dawn 
of the next day he was again in motion, and, day 
by day, he sped; eating wild berries, crude roots, 
and such small déer as coons, opossums, squir- 
rels; all of which he could readily encounter 
with his bow and arrows. He had acquired the 
red man’s knowledge of woodcraft, and went 
forward for a while with surprising good fortune ; 
moving slowly, but surely, until he found him- 
self once more in South Carolina. 

How he happened upon other Indians; how 
he felk in and ‘herded with the white hunters; 
how he crossed and recrossed the Apalachian 
ridge; looking down upon the waters leading to 
the gulf; what mishaps he encountered, what 
dangers he incurred, and what privations he suf- 
fered—would fill an interesting chronicle, but 
can claim no place in ours. Our eyes, like his, 
must be turned ever upon that hoard of treasure, 
lying snug in its sandy islet, along the waters of 
the Atlantic, But years elapsed in his wander- 
ings—which, by the way, were all taken per- 
force—the destiny seeming resolute that he 
should never grasp the spoil which he sought! 

At length, having shaken off all burdensome 
associations, having girded himself for travel in 
the right direction; his soul newly filled with 
hope, and the old appetite of cupidity as earnest 
as ever; he bent his footsteps downward, pass- 
ing from the Cherokee borders, in a direct course 
for the Atlantic seaboard. But, even as he be- 
gan this journey—even as the sun was shining 
brightly, in a glorious rise, the great chestnut 
oaks along the ridges, all glittering gayly in his 
smiles ;—he had a fearful vigjon, which, for a mo- 
ment, led him, ominously, to apprehend that the 
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Fates were still resolved not to suffer him to ob- 
tain the treasure. 

The vision was no other than the spectre of the 
girl of Pamplico, Nancy Hutton, whom he had 
s0 cruelly murdered now.more than three years 
before. She stood confronting him beneath the 
shadow of the trees, and in the narrow path which 
he was pursuing. She looked precisely as she 
had done in the moment when he struck the fatal 
blow. There was the same diabolical grin upon 
her visage. There was the same face of defiance; 
and her eyes were like two red firés, that seemed 
to shoot out venomous arrows into his very soul. 
And her hands waved him back, as in equal 
mockery and command! 

The wonder was, not so much that he beheld 
the spectre now, as that it had not appeared to 
him before. Nancy’s ghost had been thus far 
singularly forbearing. 

Mathew Hornsby was a bold villain, not apt 
to feel terror at the sight of man or devil. But, 
for the moment, the apparition unmanned him. 
He recoiled from the fearful presence, and she 
then advanced upon him. It was in absolute 
desperation that he rushed upon her, with a ter- 
rible shriek, striking wild, for he had closed his 
eyes in his terrors! When he felt nothing in his 
way, he opened his eyes, and the spectre was no 
longer present. . 

‘¢Ha! ha!” he shouted, as if he felt himself a 
conqueror; and the echoes mocked him. 

‘*Ha! ha!” and he sank down, all in & heap, 
feeble in every limb as an infant, while a clammy 
cold sweat covered all his body. 

For more than an hour he lay thus incapable, 
shuddering and looking around him expecting 
the horrid visitor to reappear, and fancying he 
heard her whispers in the wood. He recovered 
his strength slowly, rose to his feet, and feebly 
tottered forward upon his path. But, all. day, 
the memory of that vision haunted him like a 
real presence; and he fancied, every now and 
then, that he beheld a glancing form in the 
thickets, and saw two red piercing eyes, darting 
out upon him from between the leaves. 

He made but little progress that day, by rea- 
son of the faintness of his heart and the feeble- 
ness of all his limbs. But, with a night’s sleep, 
he somewhat recovered. The next day he re- 
sumed his journey with more strength and cou- 
rage; and, day by day, he went forward—toward 
his Fate! We need not linger for details. 
Enough that though he had baffled the pursuit 
of man, he could not escape thatof God. It was 
decreed that he should not obtain the treasure, 
even when his feet had almost reached the place 





of its deposit. Briefly, then, in very sight of the 
sea, he was found, one hot afternoon in August, 
lying at length beside a little water-course, whi- 
ther he had crawled in search of water. He was 
mocked by the bright streamlet as he tasted. li 
was salt! | 

“Salt! salt! The sea!” 

The treasure was nothing to him in that bitter 
moment He was found raging with delirium, 
and rapidly succumbing under the most fatal of 
all the types of malarious fever! Even as he 
tasted of the stream, he heard a bitter laugh; 
and, looking forward, he beheld, on the edge of 
the wood, on the opposite side of the stream, the 
figure once more of the murdered Nancy Hutton! 





CHAPTER III. 

He was picked up insensible, and carried to 
the dwelling of a planter, whose fields were in 
sight. Here he received due attention, was pro- 
perly nursed, a physician was called in, and 
every means employed, within the powers of the 
ordinary medical science of that day, to relieve 
his sufferings. They were all unavailing. The 
poor wretch was beyond the reach of mortal succor. 
He continued delirious during most of his term 
of sickness, having lucid intervals only toward the 
close of the struggle. In his delirium he de- 
livered most of his secrets;—the crimes which 
hung upon his soul—the spectres that haunted 
his vision—the miserable hopes which possessed 
him still, of earthly gain, even in death agonies ; 
all were made known to those about him. But, 
brokenly—imperfectly—spasmodic revelations, 
which only taught them that he had been a 
pirate, a murderer—a wretch, whose hands had 
shared in every species of crime. The secret of 
the buried hoard he revealed also; and the greedy 
ears of the planter and his two sons, in whose 
house he found shelter, drank in, with wild ex- 
pectations, the story ‘of the hidden treasure. 
Some gleams of the strange history reached the 
senses of the attending physician, but he heard 
not a tythe of what was heard by others. The 
islet which contained the hoard—the guide-marks 
which conducted directly to it—all these particu- 
lars became known to the planter, but so imper- 
fectly, delivered in such language, with such 
pauses between—so broken—that all was inco- 
herent! There seems to be a doggerel direction 
for finding the place, which was caught up with 
difficulty, and with still more difficulty systema- 
tized on paper, by the planter and his. sons. 
Having got a clue to the secret, they never left his 
bed-side; and every word that seemed to promise 
information, was set down as soon as uttered. 
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“Yes!” said the dying man, in his delirium. 

“It is mine at last! Here is the sea! Salt! 

alt!” and he shuddered as with a sudden terror. 
‘« Away!” he cried, ‘“‘ you cannot keep me from 
it now! Aye! you may wave me off—you may 
shake your head and grin—but J fear you not! 
I tell you the treasure is mine! mine! I am the 
last living creature of the cre. I am heir to all 
the rest. Blackbeard’s head’s off! I saw it— 
thirty-two slain—all the rest hung! Hung! and 
but one, and Nancy—and she—ah! she’s there! 
But don’t you see her throat’s cut—how it drips! 
—from ear to ear! Aye, you may grin! but 
that’s all. You'll never wag tongue again at me! 
I tell you I am the last, and I will have it! All! 
all! There’s the sea! Salt! salt! And there’s 
the island!* It only needs a boat and a mattock. 
And then!—aye! aye! Then!” and here he 
hummed again the rude sort of rhyme, which em- 
bodied all his clues of search— 
‘“ First a pin@, and then a pine, and again a pine, 
Take the three with a cord, and put ’em in line— 
Pay out. the cord for thirty feet, 
’Till the pines with the crooked cedars meet— 
Round the first cedar, then strike for the west, 
There’s a palm tree stands on a sandy crest ; 
In front of this, let the two ends rest, 
Forty-nine feet to either line :— 
Then look that an arm of the centre pine, 
Points to the angle made by the tie, 
With the palm-iree standing sentinel by, 
Thirteen feet, midway between, 
Brothef of the Coast, send the mattock in!’’ 


JUDGING FROM 


Few things are more characteristic of a man 
than his hand-writing; and amongst those few 
are the accompanying features of his epistolary 
communications. If you have no opportunity of 
personal intercourse with an individual whose 
character you desire to estimate, by all means 
manage to see one of his letters. Every feature 
of it will suggest an inference. Its writer’s edu- 
cation will be indicated by the state of his gram- 
mar and the quality of his penmanship; ‘his 
habits of thought will evince themselves in the 
manner, as well as in the matter, of his commu- 
nication, and in the apparent slowness or ra- 
pidity, carelessness or elaboration, with which it 
has been composed; whilst his profession or 
occupation may, to some extent, be inferred from 
the style of his hand-writing,—the lawyer, the 








The pirate had memorized the doggerel long be- 
fore—a performance of which poor Nancy Hutton 
was not capable. She had tried a thousand 
times in vain. Every effort ended only in con- 
fusion. She kept the doggerel in a written me- 
morandum. Of this memorandum, Mathew 
Hornsby had possession, and, strange to say, he 
had been careful and able to preserve it safely 
amidst all his vicissitudes of travel, even when in 
cuptivity among the red men. But, as we have 
seen, he did not rely upon the written record. 
He Itad indelibly registered the lines in his me- 
mory, and he chaunted them in his delirium. 
Our planter carefully recorded every syllable 
from his lips. In a terrible fit of screaming ago- 
ny, the miserable soul of the pirate passed away. 
It was a shocking scene. There was a fancied 
struggle, between the dying man and the fiend, in 
the shapé of Nancy Hutton; and, in his writh- 
ings, with throat stuffed with execrations, Horns- 
by threw himself out of the bed; struck out right 
and left—grappled with the imaginary enemy— 
and fell choked, strangled, sprawled out upon the 
floor, stiffening as he fell, with arms and legs 
stretched wide, and his fingers spread and con- 
tracted, like the claws of the eagle, that even in 
the death-agony, grasps at and seems grappling 
with the lamb. Thus the last survivor of the 
crew of Blackbeard perished—the Fates, at the 
last, depriving him of the very treasure for which 
he had sold himself to the Furies! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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tradesman, and the merchant’s clerk, for in- 
stance, each having their distinctive peculiarities 
of caligraphy. Even the materials he has used 
have their significance. The ink of fashion and 
vanity is blue; that of ignorance, gravy color. 
Draft paper is disrespectful ; Bath post, provin- 
cial; fancy paper, affected. The man of bubi- 
ness uses an adhesive envelope ; the old-fashioned 
tradesman still sticks to a wafer; the pompous 
man treats you to wax and his crest; the seal 
of the illiterate bears the impression of a button, 
a sixpence, a thimble, or a thumb. Blots indi- 
cate clumsiness; crooked lines, nervousness; 
words omitted show haste; much flourishing is 
symptomatic of vanity; an elaborate signature 
is a sign of egotism. By the way, if a man signs 
his name all in small letters, it is a common and 
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natural notion, but an erroneous one, to attribute 
the peculiarity to modesty; instead, the real 
cause is ignorance. 

So much for a man’s letters. But may not 
other things belonging to him be also as charac- 
teristic? Of course we allude to matters out of 
the domain of physiognomical science; for that 
character is written upon the countenance, and 
that so legibly that those who run may read, is 
beyond dispute. By name, multitudes know 
nothing of physiognomy; but, practically, all 
are physiognomists ; unconsciously, perhaps, but 
none the less really, we have all based our esti- 
tates of the mental qualities of nearly every 
one we know to a very considerable extent upon 
their looks; we have all formed decided opinions 
respecting many whom we have never heard 


’ speak and have never heard spoken of, and of 


whom we know nothing but the personal appear- 
ance; we never glance, however, rapidly or 
superficially, at a fresh face; without instantly 
deciding upon the mental worth and disposition 
of itsowner. Indeed, so unmistakably is human 
character inscribed upon the human counte- 
nance, that the one forms to the other an index, 
the figures upon which even the brutes can often 
read. Horses and dogs, for instance, frequently 
take violent likings or dislikings to individuals 
at first sight, which likings or dislikings are 
not easily alterable. The shrewdly observant 
Dickens tells us that on the approach of old 
Scrooge, blind men’s dogs always led their pro- 
prietors out of the way; and he also relates of 
the same individual, that children never stopped 
him to ask what o’clock it was. Not they, 
indeed! Children know better than do any such 
thing,—they are the aptest physiognomists in 
existence. To say nothing of the preferences 
which children over three months old evince for 
some individuals over others,—who has not ob- 
served what appears to be the caprice, but is in 
reality the infallible intuitive judgment, which 
children of a somewhat larger growth evince in 
the selection of those of whom they ask assist- 
ance? Take, as an instance, the poor little girl 
who is standing at a door till she,can get some 
one to ring the street bell. She clearly has no 
predilections as to size; for a man and woman 
have both passed unaccosted; she did not like 
their looks. Now, however, a youth is passing 
hastily, and the child, instantly discerning the 
pleasant countenance of her benefactor, speeds 
toward him, and makes shrill application. The 
result shows that she was right in her judgment. 
The individual addressed takes the appeal as a 
compliment, as he ought to do, performs the 








requested service, and then, with a friendly nod, 
goes smiling on his way. 

There is thus no question as to the existence 
of physiognomical signs of character. The sug- 
gestion made above had reference to signs of 
quite another description. We think that it is 
possible to leave the countenance entirely out of 
the question, and yet, from external signs alone, 
to judge of the mental quality,—ay, and not of 
that only, but also of the profession, the social 
position, and even the momentary mental occu- 
pation,—of those we. meet, as readily as a fruit- 
merchant can tell the quality of an orange from 
its rind. A few instances, drawn from our own 
experience, will illustrate what we mean. _ 

To commence our observations in the street,— 
the man who is thinking of the future invariably 
looks up;,he who reflects upon the past looks 
down; he who looks straight before him is exclu- 
sively occupied by the present; he who looks 
right and left is thinking of nothing in partfeu- 
lar; he who looks often behind him4s assuredly 
thinking of his creditors; he who walks slowly 
is consulting, meditating, or calculating; he 
who goes very quickly, has some important busi- 
ness on his mind; he who runs is anticipating a 
success in some matter of money, vanity, or love. 
A simple style of dress, negligent but clean, a 
pace neither quick nor slow, and a gait which 


avoids equally the extremes of precision and 


slovenliness, indicate a sensible, serious, gentle- 
manly person. The man who seems to have just 
come out of a band-box, who brushes his hat 
with his hand, dusts his trousers with his pocket 
handkerchief, and refreshes the facings of his 
coat with his sleeves, is generally precise, fas- 
tidious, and often little-minded. He who dis- 
plays large gold chains, and a profusion of rings, 
cameos, and brooches, is a provincial parvenu, a 
member of the swell mob, a quack Israelite, or 
an Italian prince. 

Next with regard to the hair, and the ways of 
wearing it. The would-be original parts his 
hair up the middle, or shaves it close like a Chi- 
nese mandarin. The hair-dresser, the dancer, 
the concert singer, and the fop, wear their hair 
oiled, curled, brushed and divided into two equal 
or unequal portions, like the hair of the model 
gentleman in the fashion books. Long dirty 
hair, which greases the collar, and falls upon the 
shoulder, belongs only to the pretended philoso- 
pher, the religious enthusiast, and the unpleasant 
looking man, who sells halfpenny whirligigs in 
the back streets of the metropolis. Stiff, coarse 
hair indicates obstinacy; flat, smooth hair, pa- 
tience; curly hair, almost always denotes viva- 
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city and a hove of amusement. Baldness is often 
a sign of active intelligence, but when the bald 
person attempts to drag his hair from the baok 
to the front, or from the side to the top of his 
head, a mean and vulgar disposition may be rea- 
sonably inferred, Premature gray hair expresses 
disappointment, physical or mental suffering, ex- 
cessive labor or nocturnal dissipation. Mous- 
tachios now characterize journalists, musicians, 
and workmen in thearts. They are also worn by 
others who think them becoming, healthful, na- 
tural or convenient, and especially by those who 
have not any worth mentioning. The beard and 
moustaches, both unchecked and luxuriant, are 
the property of German reformers, vegetarians, 
socialists, transcendental poets and artistic lions— 
for the last of whom they would seem to serve 
the purposes of manes, ‘ 

From the hair to the hat is a naturally sug- 
gestive transition. He who wears his hat over 
one ear is a coward, a boaster, or a gent; he who 
wears it stuck on the back of his head, is a sim- 
pleton; he who wears it raised up at the back of 
his head, and lowered over his eyes, is saturnine 
or aggravating; he who presses it down perpen- 
dicularly oyer his eyes is a miser, a grumbler or 
a misanthrope; he whose hat is always smooth 
and brilliant is of an orderly and methodical 
disposition; he who wears a peaked hat, or one 
with a wonderful rim, or one with a broad 
riband—in a word, who wears a hat unlike other 
people’s—is generally affected and gretenticus. 
Felt hats are worn by those who prefer ease to 
elegance, and are of an independent disposition. 
Quakers and Frenchmen affect the white bea- 
ver, the Gaul preferring his with a long nap and 
a convulsive rim. Ifthe reader wishes to obtain 
the credit of being a philosopher, let him get a 
low-crowned hat with a very wide rim. If he 
aims at originality, he will adopt the shape of a 
sugar loaf, or that of a shaving dish reversed. 

Nor is there less character in the stick that a 
man carries than in the hat he wears. A thick 
stick is awkward; a very tall stick is official; a 
sword stick is melodramatic ; a very slight stick 
is silly; a bamboo is behind the age; a stick 
forming an umbrella, a telescope, a flageolet or a 
fishing-rod, is stupid. The boy assuming the 
man trails his stick upon the ground; the coun- 
tryman in town makes his stick ‘take as many 





steps as himself; the city apprentice rattles his 
cane against the railing’; the man-about-towh 
keeps the handle of his at his mouth, his cheek, 
or his chin; the sporting man carries his close 
against his arms; the melancholy man carries 
his parallel with his legs; the cheerful man pats 
the palm of his left hand with the handle of his ; 
the absent man with his hits everything he meets, 
not excepting the legs of the passers-by; the 
blind man taps his against the curb¢gtone; the 
retired tradesman carries his under his arm; 
the idler carries his in both hands upon his 
back. 

Salutations are sometimes indicative of char 
acter—always of the relations existing between 
the saluter and the saluted. The married man 
salutes the bachelor patronizingly; two rival 
lovers bite their lips on meeting; the debtor | 
bows with embarrassment; the creditor with 
familiarity. Friendship expresses itself by the 
hand; leve speaks chiefly through the eyes. 
Two men who became known to each other at a 
party, pay their respects laughingly. They 
would, on the contrary, assume their gravest 
aspect, even at a bal masqué, if they had become 
acquainted at a funeral. 

As for our cravats, they change according to 
our age. Up to that of ten, our necks are left 
at liberty. As far as eighteen, the cravat is a 
matier of utility; from twenty to twenty-five, it 
is an article of taste; at thirty, it is an object of 
study—we begin to Brummelize; at forty, itis a 
work of art. Having passed this age, our last 
pretentions to elegance (which have already out- 
lived the quality itself some fifteen years perhaps) 
become extinct. Our cravat does as it likes— 
we take no heed of it. It gets flabby and humili- 
ated ; the sfort collar rides rough-shod over it, or 
it becomes a kind of bag, in which we bury the 
chin, the mouth, and sometimes even the end of 
the nose. 

We need not accumulate illustrations of our 
idea, The reader will be able by this time to 
judge whether or not there is truth at the bottom 
of it. We feel certain that a little observation 
will convince him that there is, and that enough 
both of profit and amusement may result there- 
from, to render useful the occasional cultivation, 
upon the principles above hinted at, of the art 
of ‘*‘ Judging from Appearances.” W. W. 
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[The subject of this Ballad is taken from ‘* Hunt’s Hundred Romances of Real Life.” 


I. 

PrepRo sat upon his throne, 

Beloved King of Arragon, 

And thought how fast the day came on, 
When crown and sceptre fail ; 

When suddenly the portal wide, 

Spread out its leaves to either side, 

And on the threshold, crowned with pride, 
There stood a lady pale. 


II. 

Her heavy hair the pavement swept— 
Her purple robe beneath it crept, 
And up and down, with heart-beats leapt 

Her lightly folded vest. 
With fire divine her dark eyes burned, 
As toward the king her looks she turned— 
And all her coward terrors spurned, 

Or locked them in her breast. 


‘ IIf. 

‘‘ Justice! oh, king! if ever power 
Knows that high name, this very hour 
Shall see in keep or donjon tower, 

A traitor to his vow. 
I ransomed from a prison’s shame 
Some catiff with a noble name, 
Who wooed me soft with words of flame, 

And dares forsake me now. _ 


rv. 
‘‘T held my riches worthless dust— 
I gave my heart with utter trust; 
Piedro! to thy crown be just, « 

And make my false love true!’ 
The king rose up in fiery haste— 
‘‘So may our goodly realm lie waste, 
Unless the penance-cup he taste, 

Or such foul treachery rue ”’ 


V. 
Another night, and day, and night, 
Darkened to stars, and dawned in light—- 
The second morning rose as bright 
As if the world were young. * 
And over hill, and town, and tower, 
About the lady’s latticed bower, 


Swept south-winds sweet with fruit and flower, 


And birds for gladness sung. 


VI. 
A train of knights, and ladies gay, 
On palfréys white, in rich array, 
Paced smiling down the beaten way, 
That toward a palace wound— 
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«The old Turinga sequins shine 

On hall and tower,’’ quoth Valentine, 

‘* Another hour shall make them mine,”’ 
So leapt he to the ground. 


VII. 
And up the stately marble stairs, 
The knights and dames, in courtly pairs, 
Like moths that flaunt in summer airs, 
Behind him lightly sprung. 


’ The portal passed, their eyes behold 


A lofty hall, with cloth of gold, 
And broidered siiks of price untold, 
And painted stories hung. 


VIII. 

The king himself, in regal state, 
Did there the -recreant lover wait— 
And by his side a lady sate, 

In robes of bridal snow. 
But whiter than her glittering dress, 
Or pearl-chains that her brow oppress, 
Were cheek and lip of loveliness, 

More blanched with hate than woe: 


IX. 

With eager step, and eye untamed— 
Like faleon from his swoop reclaimed, 
And brow where recent anger flamed— 

Sir Valentine strode on. 
He first before the monarch bent,’ 
Then turned his eyelids insolent— 
And, toward the silent lady went, 

The prize too lightly won. 


X. 

Across her cheek the quick blood thrills, 
As lightning throbs o’er summer hills— 
And dangerous light her deep eye fills, 

As o’er her hand he bows. 
With murmured speech of feigned delight, 
Old praises of her beauty bright, 
And prays in words secure and light, 

To haste the bridal vows. 


XI. 

The lady rose. ‘Arise!’’ quoth she, 
‘¢ No slave art thou, to bend the knee— 
The ransom that I paid for thee, 

In lieu of dower, is thine, 
I loved a noble, and a man, 
But never since time first began, - 
In thy false veins the true blood ran, 

Or any of thy line.’’ 


Camiola Turinga was a 
Sicilian lady, living during the reign of Piedro the Good, King of Arragon and the two Sicilies.] 
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XII. 

“‘ The glory of my dream is fled, 
It lies no longer on thy head— 
My love is colder than the dead— 

I give my life to Heaven. 
The gold that glimmered in thine eyes, 
No other hope shall tantalize— ® 
Safe in the church’s hold itrlies, 

To God and alms-deeds given.” 





. XIII. 

She paused—erect with conquering scorn— 
Most queen-like on her forehead worn— 
Then silently as breaking morn, 

Passed from the silent hall. 
Sir Valentine, almost a-swound, 
Rose stiffly from the reeling ground— 
And speechless, like a beaten hound— 

Went out alone, from all. 


—_—_——- —_<~ eee » -———_- 
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EMMANUEL LEUTZE. 


* Wnaris beauty? Is it an element capable of 
being abstracted so as to become a distinct ob- 
ject? No! Like truth, it is the light, the bea- 
con, the ultimate aim of the soul within and 
without the boundaries of its mortal existence. 
It does not lie within the“limits of the under- 
standing. It takes in the entire circuit of the 
harmonious proportions of God’s universe, which 
great whole the understanding cannot embrac®. 
Beauty may be felt, produced, but pot defined. 
It pervades all terrestrial and celestial worlds. 
A beautiful face—a beautiful form, is related to 
all pleasing and lovely objects. A great work of 
art holds within itself the excellencies of all 
works—and is a miniature of the creation. 





The organization of all sentient beings bears a 
corresponding resemblance to the entire system 
of nature. They are linked to it by a sort of 
spiritual telegraphic wire, which conveys to them, 
they know not how, pleasurable emotions, 
thoughts, feeling% which they can neither re- 
utter nor reproduce, This i¢ taste. The minds 
of a smaller portion of the sentient creation are 
more closely harmonized with nature—and pos- 
sess the powers of extracting beauty from all 
visible and hidden objects, and of reproducing it 
in the most lovely and perfect forms. This is 
art. The maxim, Rien de beau que le vrai, ** No- 
thing is beautiful but what is true,” has the widest 
application. The great artist labors to express 
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the beautiful with the entire conviction that it 
can only be attained by a knowledge of the true. 
He must seek the true and the beautiful at the 
shrine of nature. There only are they to be 
found, 

The far-seeing eye of the artist rests not on the 
surface of things. It searches into their inner- 
most depths. He lays his mental ear on the 
heart of nature and catches the interior harmo- 
nies of her great soul, which are to him the 
images of beauty. Then by his thorough know- 
ledge of internal and external mechanism—his 
intimate acquaintance with the anatomy of life, 
and thought, and feeling, he gives them divinest 
shape. 

The faithful Limner sees with the poet’s eye, 
hears with the poet’s ear, and feels with the 
poet’s heart, and takes counsel of the poet’s soul. 
He meets the people of the poet’s brain at the 
door of the imagination, and presents them smil- 
ing, glowing, throbbing with thought and beauty 
to our optic vision. Thus Leitze has most pleas- 
ingly and acceptably chaperoned the fair crea- 
tions of our poets Bryant and Willis. 

In the latest editidh of Bryant’s poems, there 
are nineteen designs by Leiitze. ‘‘ The Ages,” 
‘‘ Monument Mountain,” *‘ The Greek Boy,” ‘* The 
Hurricane,” ‘‘Catterskill Falls,” and ‘‘Rizpah,” are, 
despite the defects of the engraver and printer, 
very beautiful, and must have done much for the 
reputation of the poet-artist. 

Rizpah, sitting on the desert rocks watching 
her dead, is imposingly beautiful. 

‘¢ And he delivered them into the hands of the 
Gibeonites, and they hanged them in the hill be- 
fore the Lord; and they fell all seven together, 
and were put to death in the days of the harvest, 
in the first days, in the beginning of barley har- 
vest. 

«And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took 
sackcloth, and spread it for her upon the rock, 
from the beginning of harvest until the water 
dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered 
neither the birds of the air to rest wpon them by 
day, nor the beasts of the field by night.” 

2 Samve., xxi. 10. 
“Hear what the desolate Rizpah said, 

As on Gibeah’s rocks she watched the dead. 

The sons of Michael before her lay, 

And her own fair children, dearer than they : 

By a death of shame they all had died, 

And were stretched on the bare rock side by side. 

And Rizpah, once the loveliest of all 

That bloomed and smiled in the court of Saul, 

All wasted with watching and famine now, 

And scorched by the sun her haggard brow, 





Sat mournfully guarding their corpses there, 
And murmured a strange and solemn air; 
The low heart-broken, and wailing strain 
Of a mother that mourns her children slain.’’ 


Among the seventeen designs for Willis’ poems, 
#7 he Leper,” ** Absalom,” “* Hagar,” ** The Dying 
Alchemist,” ‘ Parrhasius” and ‘* Melanie,” are 
fine ; though marred by the engraver as much as 
the real beauty who sits to a bad painter. A re- 
cent glance at some of these original designs lifted 
Leiitze as a Limner many degrees in our estimation. 

Emmanuel Leiitze was born in a small town in 
the south of Germany. is father was a me- 
chanic, and when the artist was a child emigrated 
to America and settled in Philadelphia, 

The son had manifested a strong inclination for 
art in his earliest childhood. He was a dreamer, 
with a. mind brimmed with ardent fancies and 
visions of the unattainable—a poet panting to 
pen or pencil his inspirations. In 1836 he took 
up art as a profession in Philadelphia. In 1837 
he went to Washington for the purpose of paint- 
ing the portraits of several distinguished states- 
men which were to b¢ engraved for publication. 
This enterprise failed and he went to Virginia, 
where he bathed and healed the wounds of mis- 
fortune and disappointment with the inspirations 
from the founts of nature. In 1839, he returned 
to Philadelphia, and painted a number of por 
traits of much merit, and several pictures, which 
at once brought the artist into public notice. 

To this period belong his ‘‘ Melanie,” ‘+ Hope 
and Memory,” ‘* Child and Lute,” and ‘‘ Tite Poci’s 
Dream,” ‘* Hagar and Ishmael,” and an *‘ Indian 
Contemplating the Setting Sun.” This work 
brought him much praise, and commissions suffi- 
cient to justify his embarkation for Europe. He 
arrived at Amsterdam in January, 1841, and 
after having studied the pictures which adorn 
that city he hastened to Dusseldorf. He had 
heard of this celebrated school, and went there 
with expectation’ of success which were subse- 
quently realized. 

Dusseldorf is the capital of the Duchy of Berg, 
in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia. It is situ- 
ated on the monotonous flats of the Rhine, below 
the regions of its grandeur and enchantment— 
with no palaces, churches, theatres, ruins, or 
historical associations to boast of. This unro- 
mantic town is the seat of the most conspicuous 
school of painting on the continent, and which 
has aided in giving stability an@ strength to the 
most important movements in the history of mo- 
dern art. ; 

Formerly, a famous collection of pictures 
adorned the walls of the electoral palace; but 
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this palace was destroyed by the French, in 1794, 
and the pictures removed to Munich. 

The Dusseldorf School has been founded long 
since that period. 

Cornelius, whose name stands at the head of 
the modern German painters—Overbeck and Sha~ 
dow, are the founders of the Dusseldorf School. 
Cornglius and Overbeck felt the conventional 
mannerisms by which the genius of artists was 
trammeled, and the spirit of art degraded. Sha- 
dow had been expelled from the Academy of Vi- 
enna, for exercising independence of thought, 
and they all went to Rome for the purpose of 
seeking among the works of the greatest masters 
for the truest inspiration. They had taken refuge 
from the academicians among the grand memo- 
rials of the painters of Italy, and considered 
themselves the martyrs of the modern absurdities 
and insipidities which usurped the places and 
authority of art. Cornelius was born a Roman 
Catholic—Overbeck and Shadow were converted 
to Romanism. The old masters led them to the 
old faith. They exchanged the cold formalities 
of German Lutheranism, for the more vivid ritual 
of that Church, over whose altars, and in whose 
aisles, sacristies, and cloisters, they had studied 
the works of the masters of their adoption, and 
found in their pure and simple creations, not less 
the inspirations of genius than the fervor of un- 
affected faith. On their return from Italy, Cor- 
nelius was established at Munich, and Shadow 
appointed Director of the Dusseldorf Academy, 
to which he immediately communicated the spirit 
and style which they had both adopted, and by 
means of which a new impulse had been given to 
German art. In the Dusseldorf School are two 
distinct branches of art—the purely religious, at 
whose head stands Shadow; and the historical. 
At the head.of this branch stands Lessing, who 
has acquired a great reputation from his pictures 
of the scenes and heroes of the Reformation; 
and who is looked up to as the great representa- 
tive of the Protestant branch of the academy. 

The merits of the Dusseldorf School, are ener- 
gy, depth, fullness of conception, and execution. 
Its defects, opacity and hardness. 

Leiitze is a member of the Dusseldorf School, 
and a pupil of Lessing. He commenced at once 
his picture of ‘* Columbus before the Council of 
Salamanca.” When completed, Shadow called to 
see it, and expressed his great satisfaction of its 
merits, and it was immediately purchased by the 
Art Union of Dusseldorf, with many warm com- 
pliments to the artist. 

‘¢ The Landing of the Northmen,” was exhibited 
at the National Academy, in New York, a few 
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years ago. It was conceived in a fine spirit— 
broadly and vigorously painted. The composi- 
tion is more than bold—it is melo-dramatic. The 
ardor of the leaders—the wild air of the figures— 
rushing onward like a whirlwind, border almost 
upon the extravagant, to those who do not fully 
understand the impetuous character of the people 
who form its subject. 

** Cromwell and his Daughter,” is a strong and 
broadly handled picture. 

*« Columbus in Chains,” first gained Leiitze a wide 
reputation on this side of the Atlantic. It is well 
known and. justly appreciated. When sent to the 
great exhibition at Brussels, it received from the 
King of the Belgians the medal a Vermeil, as a 
‘* Recompense Nationale.”’ 

One of Leiitze’s best and most characteristic 
pictures is John Knox in his interview with 
Queen Mary. This work of itself is sufficient to 
stamp the artist a great master of expression. 
This fine picture is, we believe, owned by a gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia. ‘* Columbus before the 
Queen,” in the possession of A. M. Cozzens, Esq., 
New York, is another fine and impressive picture. 
The cunning bursting out from every feature of 
Ferdinand’s face—the meek and womanly mien 
of Isabella—the noble and commanding figure of 
Columbus—the felicitous grouping of surround- 
ing forms—the variety of costume and harmony 
of coloring, render this picture a useful and de- 
lightful study to the lovers of art. 

From Dusseldorf, Leiitze went to Munich, to 
study the works of art, in the Glyptothek and 
Pinacothek. He thence traveled over the South 
of Germany and Italy, and in 1845, returned to 
Dusseldorf, where he married and settled perma- 
nently. In 1851, he brought with him to America 
his picture of ‘* Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware.” It was successfully exhibited in New 
York, but was not considered by the art-eritics 
to be equal to many of the artist’s earlier pictures. 

** The Iconoclast,” ‘* The Knight of Syme,” “The 
Landing of the Northmen,” ‘The Storming of 
Teocali, at Mexico,” ‘* Anna Boleyn at the Court 
of Henry VIII,” * The Puritan and his Daughter,” 
(the two last in the Dusseldorf Gallery, New 
York,) and ** Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
are fine specimens of the Dusseldorf School. 

When we consider that Leiitze was born in 
Germany, and that his genius was warmed and 
quickened by the ready sympathy of his fellow- 
students at Dusseldorf, we do not wonder at his 
attachment for that School. His pictures are 


decidedly Dusseldorf-ian. They have considera- 
ble breadth of manner, but in their style are hard 
and dry. 

* 
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In the early part of his career, Leiitze distin- 
guished himself as a Limner—and it is in this 
department that he comes in juxtaposition with 
Darley—he has all of Darley’s high and delicate 
sentiment, with little or none of his broad humor. 
His manner is less bold—less intense than Dar- 
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ley’s. From the path of the Limner, he diverged 
into that of the historical painter, and in this de- 
partment he has produced many justly celebrated 
works. And if faithful to himself, he will yet 
give us higher and nobler productions. 


ONE’S BONES. 


BY GEORGE W. GRIMSBY 


“THERE isn’t a young man in all Rich- 
mond who works as hard as my George—no, not 
one.” 

So said old George Grantham, one of the most 
respected citizens of Richmond, Virginia, a good 
many years ago. The old man had once been 
wealthy; but a series of misfortunes and a 
gradual decline in the value of his property had 
impaired his circumstances; and instead of leay- 
ing his only son a competency as he had once 
expected to do, he now looked forward with con- 
siderable anxiety to his prospects of success in 
the profession he had chosen. Young George 
was to be a doctor. His father could not afford 
to send him to Europe to study, nor indeed was 
it then thought necessary; but no expense was 
spared to procure for the young man the latest 
works and the best instruments and other para- 
phernalia of the craft. As for George himself, 
he was like all young men of his age. He was 
anxious to work, and quite resolved in his vague 
way to succeed in life, and make a name for 
himself; but he did not thirst for medical know- 
ledge sufficiently to enjoy many hours consecu- 
tive reading. If the truth were told, he pre- 
ferred a hard ride in the country with his friends 
the Lindsays, or a tramp through the woods in 
search of game. Better still, the rogue liked to 
spend an hour or more of an evening by the side 
of pretty Lucy Prime, who—I blush for the first 
families as I write—having been left destitute by 
the death of an extravagant father, had courage- 
ously hired a small room for herself, and stuck 
on the door a little sign, ‘‘ Miss Prime, Dress- 
maker.” 

But of all these likings of his “‘boy George,” 
old Mr. Grantham, in the innocence of his heart, 
knew nothing. So far as he saw, George spent 
the whole of his leisure hours in reading. So 
sedulous did he seem, that at times it flashed 
across the kind old father’s heart that his ‘* boy” 
might be over-working himself; and on these 
occasions he would himself insist on George’s 





spending a day or two in the country with the 
Lindsays, who kept faithfully the secret of his 
frequent visits to their place. There was how- 
ever one person who was less easily deceived 
than the old gentleman; and that was George’s 
aunt, Miss Betsy Grantham. As common-place 
as her nephew, Aunt Betsy’s sojourn on this 
planet was divided between the duty of worrying 
Mr. Grantham, his son and the servants, and the 
recreation of dispensing charities to the poor 
with cross words and a vinegar aspect. If 
Mr. Grantham had set his heart upon seeing 
George a great doctor, Aunt Betsy had set hers 
upon developing in him the noble christian vir- 
tues of patience and endurance. Never for an 
hour did she suffer him to rest at peace; he 
could not act, speak or even look, but she found 
in the deed, speech or glance, material for a ser- 
mon. Only when he was at work could he hope 
to escape her, as his father had forbidden the 
household to disturb his studies, 

His room was in a small building in the rear 
of his father’s house, communicating with it by 
a gallery. Opposite his window was that of the 
aged spinster’s bed-room. In the exercise of her 
authority as housekeeper, she had placed his 
table in such a position in his room that she 
could see from her window whether he was at 
work or not; and wo betide the luckless youth 
if Miss Betsy’s sharp eye fell upon an untenanted 
chair, when George was absent from the family 
circle. When this arrangement was first made, 
George had roused himself to protest and even 
to make a show of rebellion against it; but lat- 
terly he had submitted, and Miss Betsy was 
forced to confess that at whatever hour of the 
evening she stationed herself at the post of ob- 
servation—and she flattened her old bony nose 
against the window at least half a dozen times 
before she went to bed, and got up once or twice 
in the night to repeat the operation—George’s 
ample dressing-gown, and his smoking-cap were 
to be seen in the right place. 
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It was some time after this victory of Aunt 
Betsy’s—one evening between nine and ter—that 
Mr. Grantham made the remark quoted above, 


to his friend and neighbor, old Dr. Timms. It 


is to be feared that the simple old gentleman had 
a sordid object in view in making it—for Timms 
had the largest practice in the place, and was an 
upright and highly respectable citizen. Moreover, 
as he had recently married a young and rather 
giddy wife from New York, and was beside com- 
fortably rich, everybody said he ought to take a 
partner. Dr. Timms had half admitted as much, 
as the two old fellows prosed in Grantham’s 
drawing-room, adding : 

“If I were a bachelor still, Grantham, I 
shouldn’t mind it. But you see Mrs. Timms is a 
good deal younger than you or me—she likes 
society, and I don’t blame her for it; but I 
sometimes think it’s not right for her to be going 
to parties with young fellows whom I hardly 
know from Adam, while I am out visiting my 
patients.” 

‘‘Mrs. Timms is very fond of gayety,” said 
Grantham gravely. 

**Why, yes; very fond indeed. In our time, 
we should have said, perhaps too fond. But 
then, Grantham, we’re old fellows; the world’s 
gone ahead precious fast since. we were young 
men, And I haven’t the heart to speak to her on 
the subject—poor child, yoked to an old fogy like 
me,” 

And the old doctor cleared his voice once or 
twice with energy. 

‘“‘T sometimes think,” said Grantham, hasten- 
ing to change the subject, ‘“‘ that George works 
too hard. I daren’t tell you the number of 
hours he reads a day.” 

** Medicine,” replied the doctor, sententiously, 
‘‘is a science which cannot be mastered even in 
a lifetime of study.” 

‘*No doubt; but you will admit that very few 
young men of George’s age spend their evenings 
in poring over scientific books.” 

‘*] know young men study much less than they 
used to do in my time.” 

‘You must except George, doctor. It’s not 
possible to work harder than he does. Now just 
come here,” added the old father rising, ‘‘ and 
you shall see him.” 

And despite a remonstrance from Timms, Mr. 
Grantham dragged him into Aunt Betsy’s bed- 
room, even to the spinster’s window. Sure 
enough, there was George: wrapped as usual in 
his dressing-gown, his head buried in his smok- 
ing-cap and leaning on his hand. -His lamp was 
burning brightly, and though his back was 





turned to the observers, it was plain he was 
immersed in the perusal of a book. 

‘* He’s been there some time already,” said his 
father triumphantly, ‘‘and he’ll not stir till past 
midnight, I’ll be bound.” 

**Has he seen much practice?” inquired Dr. 
Timms. 

‘‘He’s always visiting some sick person or 
other,” replied Mr. Grantham; but he could tell 
you more about that than I. Tl send for him.” 

‘* Pity to disturb his studies.” 

‘Oh! not at all. He'll be delighted to see 
you. Jane,” he called to a servant, “just step 
to Mr. George’s room, and say I'd like to see 
him.” 

The two old gentlemen returned to the draw- 
ing-room. They had hardly sat down when the 
servant returned with the answer that George 
didn’t say anything when she gave him the mes- 
sage—didn’t even turn his head. 

‘‘You see, doctor,” cried Grantham, delighted, 
‘‘wrapt in his book—lost to everything else. Go 
back again, Jane, and rouse him. Tell him I 
want to see him.” 

‘‘He must be reading very hard,” said Dr. 
Timms, kindly. 

In a few moments a shriek was heard, and the 
servant came running back, as pale as death, 
and hardly able to speak from agitation. 

‘¢What’s the matter, Jane?” asked Mr. Gran- 
tham hastily. - 

‘*Oh, Lord! sir,” gasped the girl. 

‘¢ Speak, woman, has anything happened ?” 

‘¢ Mr. George, sir—” 

‘¢Well, what of him?” cried the father in 
great alarm. 

‘¢ He—He’s sitting in his bones, sir.” 

* % % % 

On that same evening, some time before this 
startling announcement, George Grantham took 
his seat on a stool in the modest work-room of the 
dressmaker, Lucy Prime, and began with more 
zeal than skill to put her work-box to rights. 

‘¢Where do these skeins of silk go, Miss 
Lucy ?” said he. 

‘Oh! dear me,” replied Lucy, impatiently ; 
‘‘do let them alone. You always leave every- 
thing in such confusion, that it costs me an hour 
to set the box to rights when you are gone.’ 

*««You see I think so much of you when I’m 
here.” 

Mr. George, if you talk so foolishly, I wont 
let you in again. 

‘‘Mayn’t I say I think of you, dear Miss 
Lucy ?” 

‘You know very well I don’t like it.” 
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‘Very well. But I do, all the same. When 
I saw the sun rise the other morning, just tipping 
those dear old mountains with gold, as the song 
says, do you know what was my first thought?” 

‘‘How should I know?” replied the young 
girl, with a downeast glance. 

‘IT thought it would have been a delicious 
sight, if you had been there to share it with me.” 

“Mr. George!” 

‘“‘Oh! you needn’t say Mr. George,” replied 
the young man with warmth; ‘I can’t help it. 
I’m always thinking of you. When I sit down 
to read those prosy old books about physic, I 
find my mind wandering away from fevers and 
lotions to you. When I ride to the Lindsays, 
and talk to Kate, I always fancy I am talking to 
you. I’ve even caught myself being civil to 
aunt Betsy, under the impression that she was 
transformed into my pretty Miss Lucy.” 

‘If I didn’t know that you were talking non- 
sense, Mr. George, I should be very unhappy. 
But you’ve made me waste ever so much time, 
and I’ve got this dress to finish by nine. I pro- 
mised it for four o’clock this afternoon, but I lost 
the day going to visit those poor people you told 
me of, and Mrs, Timms was so angry.” 

‘*Mrs. Timms! It’s for her ?” 

“Yes. _ Now, let me work, do.” 

‘‘Very odd that Mrs. Timms should want a 
dress at nine o’clock at night. 
ing dress, I see.” 

“No. But what do you men know about 
dresses? -If it’s not done by nine, I shall lose 
her, and she’s my best customer.” 

‘‘T wish I could sew,” said George, with a 
sigh. 

“TI think you’d better go home. 
late.” 

‘Late? Oh! you’re quite mistaken. It’s 
very early, on the contrary. And I can’t go 
yet.” 

‘Why not, if you please?” inquired Lucy, 
raising those beautiful eyes of hers, and looking 
searchingly at George.” 

‘* Because I’ve something to say to you.” 

‘Say it at once, then—no,”’ she added, cor- 
recting herself, and sewing very nervously, 
‘“«perhaps you'd better not say it.” 

There was a pause. George walked across 
the room hastily. Then Lucy broke the silence 
by observing in a firm voice :— 

‘I change my mind. What you have to say, 
Mr. George, I am ready to har now.” 

**T love you.” 

And he seized her hand, and covered it with 
kisses. 


It’s not an even- 


It’s getting 





She was violently agitated, and grew very 
pale. A minute or more elapsed before she 
could speak. At last she said :— 

‘“‘Now, Mr. George, that you have spoken, I 
will tell you, frankly, that—that you must not 
come here again.” 

‘« Lucy, do you love me?*” 

‘¢ You must not come here again.” 

Just at this moment, a rap was heard at the 
door. George had just time to hide himself in a 
closet, when the door opened, and Mrs. Timms 
entered the room. 

I’ve come for that dress, Miss Prime,” said 
she, in a tone which seemed very strange to 
George. 

‘‘’m very sorry,” replied Lucy, ‘to have 
kept you waiting, ma’am; but I was delayed. 
It will be ready in ten minutes, if you will take 
a seat.” 

‘*Never mind,” said Mrs. Timms, faintly, 
‘Tl take it as it is.” 

Lucy looked at her customer, and so did 
George, from his hiding-place. She was strangely 
pale, and seemed ill. 

‘Wont you sit down, ma’am? 
utes it will be finished.” Ive only a stitch or 
two tomake. I was in hopes you would not 
want it till the morning.” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Timms, hastily,,‘‘ the doctor 
and I are going to the country to-night. He’s 
waiting for me at home now.” 


? 


In five min- 


George had some difficulty in suppressing an 
exclamation. He had heard Dr, Timms say, not 
two hours before, that he would spend the even- 
ing at his father’s. Lucy had broken off her 
thread, and was folding up the dress, and look- 
ing very wretched. 

‘¢ Never mind folding it,” cried Mrs. Timms. 
And after a pause, during which George was 
convinced he heard her teeth chatter, she asked 
Lucy if she could give her a glass of water. 

Lucy rose, and passed into her bed-room. 
Mrs. Timms, apparently too nervous to sit still, 
followed her. The moment they left the room, 
George sprang from his hiding-place, and hurried 
down stairs. 

At the door he saw a traveling carriage. He 
hesitated. Could it be? She had been the town 
talk for weeks; her name and young Melville’s, 
who had followed her from New York, were in 
every one’s mouth. Yet to blunder was ruin. 
He tore his hair in his perplexity. 

The night was very dark, yet he could see the 
carriage was empty. A black driver sat upon 
the seat, and looked anxiously at George. The 
latter walked to the door of the carriage, with 
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the intention of accosting him. He had hardly 
done so, however, when he heard hasty footsteps 
approaching along the pavement. He turned 
and looked. In a moment or two, the new comer 
and George saw each other. George would have 
sworn it was Melville. The latter—seeing a man 
at the door of the carriage—stopped short, and 
appeared uncertain how to act. A few seconds 
elapsed; then he moved toward the carriage. 

His mind, thoroughly made up, for he was 
certain he held the clue of the mystery, George 
boldly seized the handle of the carriage door, 
and opened it, 

The new comer stopped again—seemed lost in 
doubt—then crossed the street. 

At that moment a female figure rushed out 
of the house. George held the carriage door 
while she stepped in. Then, whispering to the 
driver, he sprang in, seated himself beside her, 
and the carriage rattled over the pavement. 

Within, all was dark. Neither spoke. George 
could hear the quick breathing of his companion, 
as he held his own breath. Those minutes 
seemed centuries to him. 

At last the carriage stopped. 

‘‘Where are we?” cried the lady, springing 
forward. 

‘*At your own home, Mrs. Timms, where your 
husband, the doctor, will soon join you.” 

‘‘Saved—saved !” gasped the poor woman. 

Leaping out, George lifted Mrs. Timms to the 
ground, bade the driver drive home as if old 
Nick was after him, and in half a minute was 
seated in the Doctor’s study.’ With perfect cool- 
ness he untied Mrs. Timms’ hat, unpinned her 
shawl, and divested her of both articles of dress. 
She had not fainted ; but she seemed in a torpid 
state, indifferent to what was going on. A glass 
of water revived her. 

‘What a horrible dream!” she muttered. 
‘*But I’m at home, am I not?” 

‘Of course you are,” replied George, gayly. 
‘You’ve got the dress, and Miss Prime will be 
here in the morning to finish it.” 

“But if I’m at home—” whispered Mrs. 
Timms, with a vacant gaze. 

‘You'll wear it the next time you go out with 
the Doctor. Now, I must be off. Good-by, dear 
Mrs. Timms. How odd that I should have met 
you at the dressmaker’s !” 

‘**You met me ?—” 

‘Yes, just in time to see you home, wasn’t I? 
I must say, dear Mrs. Tithms, you’re a model of 
punctuality. If you'll allow me to say so, I 
think the idea of driving to a dressmaker’s at 
nine o'clock at night, on purpose to get a dress, 





quite original. Ha! ha! ha! I beg your pardon 
for laughing, but our Richmond ladies are not 
such sticklers for exactness, by any means, 
Good night !” 

And taking leave with as much formality as if 
he had made an ordinary visit, George ran down 
the steps of the doctor’s house, and hastened 
home. 

& x x * 

When Mr. Grantham and Dr. Timms heard the 
servant say that ‘‘ Mr. George was sitting in his 
bones,” they burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘What do you mean?” asked the former, as 
soon as he could speak. 

But the girl was too much agitated to reply. 
She trembled, and began to cry, and shook her 
head ominously. 

‘*Come along, Doctor, we’ll soon see what this 


> 


means,” said Grantham, leading the way out of 
the room. “First let us see whether the boy’s 
there.” 


And the two old fogies, quite excited, hastened 
to Aunt Betsy’s window. There was George as 
before; not a muscle had moved. 

*% What the deuce did the girl mean?” said 
Grantham. 

Before the words were uttered, an exclamation 
from Dr. Timms drew his attention once more to 
the window. What they saw there might well 
astound them. They saw distinctly a man leap 
into the room, apparently by the window, seize 
George by the throat, and with one powerful jerk, 
lift him out of the chair, and throw him to the 
other end of the room. 

‘* Murder!” roared Timms. 

‘¢My poor boy !” groaned Grantham. 

Surely two old gentlemen, of their size and 
age, never ran so fast as did they to the scene 
of the outrage. Gasping for breath, the father 
burst open the door of his son’s room, and both 
rushed in, prepared for the worst. 

‘‘Phansy their feelinks,” as Jeames says, 
when they saw George standing in his shirt 
sleeves, in the middle of the room, as cool as a 
diplomat—and on the bed, horror of horrors! a 
skeleton @ la Beauchéne, recently imported from 
Paris, draped in George’s dressing gown. 

‘sWhat is this farce, sir?” roared Mr. Gran- 
tham. 

‘¢Hush! hush!” said old +Timms; ‘we're 
sold, and the less said the better. Let me advise 
you, as an old friend and a medical man, to be 
careful of your copingpealth ; he evidently reads 
too hard.” % 

Long and bitter was the lecture George had to 
endure at the hands of Miss Betsy next morning; 
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and far worse to bear were the few words of 
reproach which fell from the lips of his kind old 
father. ‘You have lost, sir,” said he, ‘an 
opportunity on which I have been counting for 
years. It was the hope of my old age.” 

And when, a few days afterward, old Timms 
called on his friend Grantham, and told him that 
he had talked the matter over with his wife, and 
that she and he were both of opinion that he had 
better take a partner, and that they knew of no 
one with whom he would sooner associate himself 
than ‘‘your boy George’—old Mr. Grantham 
was fairly petrified with astonishment. Stranger 
things than this came to pass. For the old doc- 
tor complained—in a very cheery tone, how- 
ever—that he had no sooner taken a partner, so 
as to go out with his wife, than that lady abjured 
society, and insisted on spending every evening 


reading and talking to ‘‘an old fogy like me.” 
And Mrs. Timms, with whom George had become 
suddenly intimate, came over one morning, and 
notified Mr. Grantham that her husband’s prac- 
tice would be ruined if George remained a bache- 
lor, adding that she had found him a wife—Miss 
Lucy Prime. 

‘‘What! a dressmaker!” screeched Aunt Betsy. 

But when Mrs. Timms gave out that she would 
cease to know any lady who forgot to call on the 
future Mrs. George Grantham, and when George 
assured his father that it was useless to talk of 
his marrying any one else, all obstacles vanished, 
and the marriage was duly celebrated—the old 
Doctor giving away the bride. Even Aunt Betsy 
was reconciled to the match, by the assurance 
that at least one of Miss Prime’s ancestors had 
come over with Captain John Smith. 





THOU ART AWAY. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Tuov art away beloved! no music trilling 
Its softest, sweetest notes around my heart, 

Can chase away the memories dear and thrilling, 
That linger ’round thee, absent though thou art! 


I have no hope in life but there is blended 
A thought of thee, a ray serenely pure ; 

No hone of life beyond, our wanderings ended— 
But whispers that our love shall still endure. 


I hope beyond the grave! with one thought, only 
Is doubt of peace beyond the river’s swell ; 

’Tis, while on earth I wandered very lonely, 
I met, and loved, aye, worshiped thee too well ! 


Is this mad worship, that like some evangel 
Hath breathed ils sweetness thro’ my very soul! 
Tell me, oh Truth! thou never erring angel, 
Have mortals over love a calm control ? 


Tell me, if in the land of fadeless flowers, 
Where fountains of all happiness impart 
Their glorious beauty o’er celestial bowers— 

Will love-ties e’er be riven from the heart? 


| And loves that earnest spirits here may cherish, 
Oh will they die, like flowers of earthly bloom ? 
If this be so, how gladly would I perish, 
To live no more beyond the narrow tomb. 


I would be with thee now, my own true-hearted ! 
My beautiful! [ would that thou wert here! 
But, even though by weary distance parted, 
I feel the presence of thy spirit near. 


I hear thy voice among the leaves at even, 
When fairies flit beneath the moonlit sky , 

In every breeze, like music-tones from heaveu 
Tones like thine own go wandering sweetly by 


I hear my name from thy dear lips come breathing, 
When the bright dew is on the nodding flowers ; 

And thy warm kiss around my cheek is wreathing 
A holy sweetness with the starry hours. 


Each morn and noon, and at the shadowy vesper, 
I fold my hands in silent prayer for thee, 

That God may guard thee, and the angels whisper, 
Wooing thy spirit’s presence back to me. 








Editor's Cable. | 


Ovr American poetry has at last something good 
to congratulate herself upon, in the late publication 
of Mr. Longfellow. Not that Mr. Read and others 
of our bards have not worked upon and vocalized 
several natural subjects; but the New England poet 
being the chief of the brotherhood, and one capable 
of setting a powerful bardic example, and giving a 
general impulse with more effect, we are the more 
inclined to mark his key-notes. His ‘Song of Hia- 
watha”’ is, in the first place, artistically calculated 
to ensure a general buz on its appearance, and pro- 
duce the controversy on which a new publication is 
wafted into the general mind of the reading world— 
if not into popularity. Poets like Longfellow and 
Tennyson are naturally disposed to such modulations 
of the muse. Their ways are not the ways of power 
or passion, and their genius leads them into the softer 
and more graceful avenues of imagination. Their 
polished taste makes them fastidious and desirous to 
vary themselves, and produce something new—they 
rely more upon the manner than the matter. Ten- 
nyson, finding himself followed by a crowd of versi- 
fyers, who were all quite up to his old style, and 
tooting away very musically, doubled upon them 
with blank-verse, and made even the short song, in 
that measure, as sweet and harmonious as rhyme. 


In ‘* Maud,”’ he ran away from all possible rivals or | 


imitators, in a rough-and-tumble kind of hand-gallop, 
which no mild muse will imitate ina hurry. Con- 
scious of a fine power over the language of harmony, 
Mr. Longfellow has also parted from vulgar bounds 
in-his Evangeline and Hiawatha, and left all compe- 
tition, in that way, at a great distance off. We don’t 
mean to criticise these things, but to talk about them 
ina rambling way. There’s a reason for everything; 
in following out his own notions and fancies, the 
judgment of the poet is entitled to respect; and we 
have, moreover, a general idea that the worst sort of 
poet is better than the best sort of crilic. In the 
case of a bard like Longfellow, we may be sure that, 
though we may think the trochees rather odd, there 
is more good sense and melody in them than the 
generality are aware of. The critics of England were 
surprised by the metrical romances of Scott, and said 
he should have set about a good solid epic in the 
good old solid style. It is no easy matter to criticise 
poetry. It is a thing to be felt—not criticised—just 
as a butterfly, a bird of paradise, or an eagle, is to 
be gazed on, not stript and dissected ; some, however, 
like the bird stuffed. 

Passing from this question of melody, we come to 
what we have called the subject of congratulation, 
that is, the choice of a native, American theme, by 
one of our first poets. It is a good omen, though we 
must still feel'that the inspiration of the poet belongs 
to what we must consider a deal, unhistoric race, 
and has an interest as isolated from ours, as if it grew 

‘from a Greek or Roman theme. But, all in good 


| time. Our poetry will soon come to the history of 
| our own people on this soil—concerning whom, by- 
_ the-bye, we have had too much certainty, authenti- 
| city, and so forth. We know too much about them. 
| That discovery of printing was a very inconvenient 
| thing, after all, in a great many respects. * It has 
| thrown too muc’t light upon the current of things, 

and almost done away with ihe poetical haze of tra- 
| dition, which is the atmosphere and inspiration of 
| poetry—as everybody knows. We verily believe 
| that is a great reason why we are notas finely affected 

as we ought to be by the War of our Liberation and 
| its heroes. They have been so much written about— 
everything is in such a clear light—painted for us, 
as Queen Elizabeth had her portrait done, without 
any shadow. Our prose-writers —confound the num- 
ber, and the great zeal of them!—have in a great 
measure dished our poetry—or, to speak with more 
dignity, they have got in and muddled all the wa- 
ters belonging, of right, to the nalional muses. And 
after all this, they go and laugh at our trochees! 
| Nay, they say spiiefully, that Longfellow went and 
| got his style and melody from the short-legged Sean- 
| dinavian sagas of the Old World. Well, there is no- 
' thing lamentable in that. Quite the contrary; as it 
shows that the poet had the fine poetic sense to 
perceive that the true inspirations of poetry lie 
| among the simple thoughts of simple races of men, 
| Speaking their feelings naturally and boldly, with- 
|out any of the prejudices, timidities, pedantries 
| of an educated order of beings. Mr. Longfellow did 
right in going to the old formulas of the beresarks 
and kempions, and trying to catch some of the vigor- 
ous old breath of those Norseland skies. As for say- 
ing he imitated the primitive style, that is a charge 
that can be brought against most poets of all litera- 
tures, who have plagiarised their forms and inspira- 
tion from the noble Greek originals—mgn who drew 
theirs from the ground: they trod on, and the sky 
above them. And indeed, we think a Norse inspira- 
tion very appropriate to this place and people. It is 
beyond a doubt, that they who conquered Northern 
France, Southern Italy, and England) also first dis- 
covered the shores of our continent. Their traditions 
hover all round this vast seaboard and the wild wa- 
ters of the Good Vinland region. Perhaps a poem 
on that historic fact, so interesting to us and our his- 
toric races, would be the next thing from Mr. Long- 
fellow’s pen. We should like to see our old friend, 
Leif, son of Eric the Red, eating dried cod with the 
Sachems in Yankeeland, or taking a view of the 
future Knickerbockers from the top of the Kaatskills. 
We should take, with a kind of hereditary partiality, 
to the Hakons, Knuts, Thorlbransons, and Snorros. 
Southey sung ‘‘ Madoc,’’ who has not half the histo- 
ric substance of Leif; and we do not see why the 
latter should not have his due. Indeed, we have an 
idea that if this “saga-fashion’’ should continue, 
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some poet will yet come out with the ‘‘ Vinland Ed- | 


da,’’ the ‘‘ Norsey Periplus,’’ or something of that 
sort. 


the commentators think. 


No one can read the poetry of Swift without being 


struck with the happy facility of his rhymes; but | 


the Irishisms they contain have never, so far as we 
are aware, been made the subject of a note. The 
Dean’s Pegasus had evidently been reared in the 
Emerald Isle, and could not always be curbed by 
English pronouncing dictionaries. What rhymes 
could be more [rish than the following, which occur 
in ‘‘ The Journal of a Modern Lady ?’’— 


‘‘ By nature turn’d to play the raée well, 
(As we shall show you in the segwel.’’) 


** But let me now awhile survey, 
Our madam o’er her ev’ning tea.’’ 


‘In ready counters never pays, 

But pawns her snuff-box, rings, and keys.”’ 
‘I’m so uneasy in my stays; 

Your fan a moment, if you please ?”’ 


In reading over Evelyn’s interesting Memoir, we 
meet with several curious matters. In one place, 
under the date of 1655, he speaks of an ink that 
would give several copies, moist paper being pressed 
on it; showing that the little press in merchants’ 
offices, for making duplicates of correspondence, is 
not a recentinvention. In1657, he speaks of a way- 
wiser, by which the speed of a carriage could be 
measured by the vehicle itself. In 1661, he pub- 
lished proposals for a FPumifugium—a mode by 
which smoke could be consumed, and the sooty at- 
mosphere of London made clear. The Fumifugium 
has not come yet, at leAst it is not in general use, 
though there appears to be a means in operation in 
some factories, whereby the smoke is burned out. 

In 1679, Evelyn says the trials of the Jesuits, in 
London, were taken in short-hand. It is not impro- 
ble that, if some ingenious man, writing in every one 
of the past gyes, as Evelyn has done, had chronicled 
the manners and means of his time, we should still 
more certainly know that many of those things we 
call novelties were known to our forerunners, and 
that the world in its progress, left them stupidly be- 
hind, and forgot them. In 1684, Evelyn says it is a 
great reproach, London should not have a public 
library. He alludes about that time to Judge Mil- 
ton, brother of the great poet, and his manner of do- 
ing so strikes us as very curious, speaking of him as 
‘‘a Papist, brother of that Milton who-—wrote for 
the regicides!”? That is all Evelyn’s party-spirit 
would allow him to say of the bard of Hell and 
Paradise ; perhaps he never had read any of Milton’s 
poetry. Indeed, Milton’s verse was visited after the 
Nestoration with the unpopularity which shrouded 
Shakspeare in the days of the Commonwealth. 

The Bishop of Lincoln told Evelyn that one Dr. 
Chaplin, of the University College, Oxford, wrote 
the ‘*Whole Duty of Man’’—that he used to read it 
to his pupils, and communicated it to Sterne, after- 


There may be more in those ‘‘ trochees’’ than | 





ward Archbishop of York. Evelyn also, in 1698, 
gives a curious account of the Czar Peter, who was 
then lodging at Sayes Court, which Evelyn had let 
tohim. At this place, the autocrat spent his time 
in superintending the business of ship-building at the 
dock-yards. King William had furnished the house 
and defrayed the expenses of the barbarian, who, it 
seems, kept the house inadirty condition. Evelyn’s 
steward says he keeps a housefull of people in it, and 
that it is ‘‘ right nasty.’’ Peter used to dine at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and at six at night—and 
King William sometimes went to see him. 

At one time, Evelyn tells us the people in London, 
1667, were terrified by the report that the Dutch 
were at the mouth of the Thames. About that time, 
Charles II. and his whole court made an attempt to 
do away with,the complicated and expensive fashions 
of the day. The king set the example of an easy, 
flowing kind of Persian dress, which was worn for a 
time. But the gallant and glittering French fashions 
overpowered the new mode, and in a little time did 
away with it. The wits laughed at it, and ridicule 
was stronger than the King of England. In 1654, it 
is mentioned that painting the face, which, till that 
time, had only been practiced by courtesans, be- 
came a general fashion. The Duke of York once 
asked Evelyn to dine with him, and caused him to 
keep his hat on, like the other noble guests. Hats 
formerly were soft and ornamental, and were worn 
‘in bower and hall.’’ It is only right and fit, now- 
a-days, that people should take off their funnels, and 
not torture themselves or offend others with them, in 
company. Evelyn observes that grenadiers were 
first known in the army in 1678; he says also, that 
Penn wrote a blasphemous book against the divinity 
of ourLord. ‘Mighty fine”’ is a common expression 
of Evelyn’s. 


In a collection of autograph letters, sold a short 
time since, in London, occurs one purporting to be in 
the hand-writing of Lord Byron, which contains a 
remarkable, though vague enough expression of his 
religious opinions. It is as follows— 

‘In morality, I prefer Confucius to the Ten Com- 
mandments, and Socrates to St. Paul, (though the 
two latter agree in their opinion of marriage.) In 
religion, I favor the Catholic emancipation, but do 
not acknowledge the Pope, and I have refused to 
take the sacrament, because I do not think that 
eating bread and drinking wine from the hand of 
an earthly vicar, will make me an inheritor of 
Heaven. I hold virtue in general, or the virtues 
severally, to be only in the disposition—each a feel- 
ing, and nota principle. I believe truth the prime 
attribute of the Deity—and death an eternal sleep, 
at least, of the body. You have here a brief com- 
pendium of the sentiments of the wicked George 
Lord Byron !”’ 

This letter sold for 42. 12s. 6d. 

Love and a Cough cannot be hid. 

He that is warm, thinks all so. 

Not a long day, but a good heart, rids work. 
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A friend says, that going once to visit some Quaker 
relations, who lived in an old-fashioned country 
house, he was shown to his bed-room, and advised to 
prepare for an immediate gathering of ‘‘ Friends,”’ 
who were coming to tea, in honor of his arrival. 

Cousin John’s apartment was so situated, that it 
was frequently used as a passage into the garden; of 
this, however, he was not aware, and he hac already 
commenced a toilet, intended to be irresistible to 
some blooming young Quakeress, when a hum of 
voices and a rustling of silks warned him of a 
visit from the already assembled guests. What 
could he do? The other door was securely fastened 
on the outside, and every moment of deliberation 
brought the catastrophe nearer. With the energy of 
despair, he sprang into bed, and closed his eyes. 

They came pouring in; but, at sight of his reclin- 
ing figure, their faces assumed various expressions 
of condolence. 

‘“Why, what’s the matter with Cousin John ?”’ 
and, ‘* Poor Cousin John must be sick !’’ greeted his 
cars on all sides. 

But one old lady, more curious than the rest, came 
close up to the bedside, and peering at him over her 
spectacles, said— 

‘Cousin John, hadn’t thee better try a little bone- 
set-tea ?”? 

He opened his eyes to encounter a pair at the end 
of the room, that were ‘‘ darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue,’? and fairly dancing with mirth. The blue 
eyes understood his predicament, and John could 
contain himself no longer. He laughed out, and his 
astonished guests very quickly dispersed. 

When John told us this story, there was a pair of 
eyes, not far from him, answering to his description 
exactly, that beamed with an expression which 
seemed to say that their owner knew something 
about it. 

Sidney Smith was a true democrat, and loved to 
repeat the answer of Junot to the old noblesse when 
boasting of their ancesters. ‘‘ Ah, ma foi? je n’en 
sais rien; moi je suis mon ancestre.’’ It is related 
of the witty divine, that as he was writing one 
morning at his favorite bay window, in his comfort- 
able parsonage at Combe Florey, a pompous little 
man in rusty black was ushered into the apartment. 

‘* May I ask,’’ says the Canon of St. Paul’s ‘‘ what 
procures me the honor of this visit ?”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said the little man, ‘‘ I am compounding a 
history of the distinguished families of Somerset- 
shire, and have called to obtain the Smith’s arms.’’ 

‘‘T regret, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘not to be able to 
contribute to so valuable a work, but the Smiths 
never had any arms, and have invariably sealed their 
letters with their thumbs.”? 

Though the historian has failed to relate the effect 
of this answer upon the little man, it is tair to pre- 
sume that he went away perfectly satisfied. 

Many years ago, the Bishop of Chester, in Eng- 
land, ordered a picture of Christ to be removed from 
one of the churches of Shrewsbury, in that diocese. 








The picture was a favorite with the congregation, 
and they petitioned his lordship to allow it to re- 
main, or at least to permit it to hang in some obscure 
part of the sacred edifice. As the bishop feared 
there was some superstition in the matter, he pe- 
remptorily ordered its removal. A catholic priest 
in the town hereupon wrote the lines following : 


‘* The parson’s the man, 
Let him say what he can, 
Will for gain leave his God in the lurch ; 
Could Iscariot done more, 
Had it been in his power, 
Than to turn his Lord out of the church ?”’ 


The bishop had some wit a8 well as the priest, and 
wrote in reply: 

‘* The Lord I adore 
Is mighty in power, 

The one only living and true ; 
But that Lord of yours, 
Which I turned out of doors, 

Had just as much knowledge as you. 


‘¢ Since thus you bemoan 
This God of your own, 
Cheer up, my disconsolate brother ; 
It seems very odd, 
Yet if this be your God, 
The painter can make you another.”’ 

The other day a lady friend of ours went down to 
the door of the servant’s hall, being attracted thi- 
ther by the sound of a noisy dispute that was pro- 
gressing between the cook and the soap-fat man. 
This being one of her perquisites, the lady of the 
spit was insisting upon terms to which he of the soap- 
fat would by no means agree; but the disputants 
ceased their strife upon the approach of the mistress. 
The lady, finding that Biddy was decidedly in the 
wrong, disposed of the soap-fat at the praper rate, 
and told the cook that ‘‘ honesty was always the best 
policy.’’ 

“Them’s my tictacs exactly, mum,”’ exclaimed 
the soap-fat man, ‘“‘I see that you’re a woman of 
great principality |” 

The ‘‘ Musical World’’ gives the following advice 
on the management of the piano-forte, ‘“ Have your 
piano-forte tuned at least four times in the year, by 
an experienced tuner; if you allow it to go too long 
without tuning, it usually becomes flat, and troubles 
a tuner to get it to stay at concert pitch, especially 
in the country. Never place the instrument against 
an outside wall, or in a cold, damp room, particularly 
in a country house; there is no greater enemy to a 
piano-forte than damp. Close the instrument im- 
mediately after your practice; by leaving it open, 
dust fixes on the sound-board, and corrodes the 
movements, and if in a damp room the strings soon 
rust. Should the piano-forte stand near or opposite 
to a window, guard, if possible, against it being 
opened, especially on a wet or damp day; and wher 
the sun is in the window, draw the blind down 
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Avoid putting metallic or other articles on orin the | The celebrated Abbe (afterward Cardinal) Maury 
piano-forte; such things frequently cause unplea- | 


sant vibrations and sometimes injure the instrument. 
The more equal the temperature of the room, the 
better the piano-forte will stand in tune ”’ 

Some young men traveling on horseback among 
the White Mountains, became extremely thirsty, 
and stopped to take some milk at a house by the 
roadside. They emptied every basin that was offered 
and still wanted more. The woman of the house at 
length brought an enormous bowl of milk, and setting 
it down on the table, said, ' 

‘‘One would think, gentlemen, you had never been 
weaned.”’ 

Poets of the genuine sort, have in all ages been a 
humane and kind-natured order of men. Burns 
could sympathize with a poor mouse 
says— 


Shakspeare 


‘‘The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.”’ 
Ferdousi, the Persian poet, gives a verse of pity to 
the emmet— 
‘* Let the poor ant enjoy his hoard of grain ; 
He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain.”’ 


Cowper, as everybody knows, loved his hares, and 
Byron and Walter Scott loved their dogs. A hun- 
dred other instances will occur to the reader. 


At achurch meeting in the town where the presi- 

dent of one of our New England colleges resides, it 
-was thought necessary to ascertain the number of 

widows in the parish. After some time had been 
spent on the subject, a certain officious member rose 
in his place and said— 

‘¢We have embraced them all; have we not Presi- 
dent ——?”’ 

Will you believe it, ladies—the people smiled ? 

Whenever (says the author of ‘* Modern Pilgrims’’) 
you see a woman who receives with avidity tales 
of seandal, who has, in one word, a poor opinion of 
her sex, then be sure you have in your presence one 
whose heart is the home of sensuality. One single 
glance of her eye stamps her as dark and dishonest. 


A wife once kissed her husband and said, 
‘“‘ My own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee.”’ 
Who ever knew a lady, good or ill, 
Who did not love her own sweet will ? 
This is good, but ‘‘alas it was borrowed’’ from 
‘¢ Poor Richard,’’ who says in April 1733-+ 
Kind Katharine to her husband kiss’d these words, 
‘«‘ Mine own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee !”’ 


“Tf true,’’ quoth Will, ‘‘the world no such man 
affords.’’ 


And that it’s true I durst his warrant be ; 
For ne’er heard I of woman good or ill, 
But always loved best her own sweet will. 





was on one occasion, during the Reign of Terror, 
rudely seized by an infuriated mob, as he was ou his 
way to the assembly, and on all hands of him re- 
sounded the fatal cry of ‘‘d lu lanterne, a la lan- 
terne !”? 

‘* Fools!’’ exclaimed the Abbé, ‘‘ will you see the 
clearer for putting me there?’’ A general laugh 
ensued, and he was saved. 

Another day he was beset by 200 or 300 of the fero- 
cious Marseillais, who threatened to hang him. 

“‘ Wait a minute, you dog of an Abbe,’”’ exclaimed 
the leader of the party, ‘‘ I am going to send you to 
say mass in hell ”’ 

‘* Take care that I don’tsend you there first,’’ re- 
sponded the Abbe, as he promptly drew out of his 
breast a brace of pistols and presented one at the 
wretch. His audacity awed the crowd, and he was 
suffered to pass on unharmed. 

This reminds us of an anecdote of the great as- 
tronomer, Arago, who, during the revolution of ’48, 
got entangled in a crowd and was in imminent 
danger of being thrown in the Seine. Twenty hands 
were already upon his collar, and the National Guard 
were looking on trembling with horror. A non-com- 
missioned officer, who with all the rashness of Peter 
had cut down one of the assailants, only heightened 
the confusion. Dusty, torn and helpless, Arago 
cried out— 

‘‘ He bien! he bien! que faites vous donc? 
mats je ne sats nager.’’ (Hallo! hallo! what are 
you doing? but I can’t swim.) 

This naive inquiry raised a laugh, and the astrono- 
mer escaped. 

Ten chances to one, ladies, you will be tempted 
some of these fine days to put, out the flower-pots in 
the sun; and by the same token, you will be tempted 
‘out to tea,’’ and of course to spend the evening, 
trusting that some one will take in the flower-pots 
out of the freezing evening air. Vain hope! You 
return home and find a dozen of the choicest and 
most tender frozen to acrisp. Now don’t get into a 
passion hot enough to thaw them, if you do you will 
kill them; and that is not all that is killed by pas- 
sion, either,in manya family. Order a tub of water 
deep enough to immerse the whole plant; bring the 
pots out of the cold, one at a time, and put them in 
water about five minutes. Take them out and drain 
off the water, and dry them in a dark room, and 
keep the temperature of 50 or 60 degrees for a few 
days, and your sick patients will recover. 


When Lumqua, a Celebrated Chinese artist, was 
asked his opinion of an English belle at Canton, his 
reply was characteristic of a Chinaman’s ideas of 
female beauty. 

‘« Her face is too round, she has color in her cheeks, 
her eyes are too blue, too large; she’s too tall, too 
plump, yi yaw; her face talks, (meaning her coun- 
tenance was expressive) and she has feet so large 
that she can walk upon them.”’ 
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They had evidently queer customs in the olden 
time. A chronicler of the seventeenth century thus 
describes old-fashioned dinner parties— 

‘The napkins were folded on every plate 

Into castles and boats, and the dickens knows what. 
Then each tuck’d his napkin up under his chin, 
That his holyday band might be kept very clean ; 
And pinn’d up his sleeves to his elbows, because 
They should not hang down, and be greased in the 
sauce. 


‘‘ When done with the flesh, then they clawed off the 
fish, 

With one hand at mouth, and the other in dish. 

When their throttles were closed, what their stomachs 
denied 

Each clapt in his pocket to give to his bride, 

With a cheesecake and custard for ‘ my little Johnny,’ 

And a handful of sweetmeats for ‘poor daughter 
Nanny.’ ”’ 


Wordsworth used to argue strongly against those 
who said that language was the mere dress of thought, 
and that style was a trifling thing. He contended 
it was the incarnation of thought—not the dress, but 
the soul and body. Those who use the metaphor 
‘‘dress of thought’’ talk downright nonsense. If it 
is only dress, then thought can go without it—just 
as you, reader, can throw off your toggery and go 
without it, say toswim. Thought without language 
is, for all practical, mundane and comprehensible 
purposes, merely ‘‘a footless stocking without the leg 
part,’’ it is unapparent; and for the non-appearing 
and the non-existing we use the same logic, accord- 
ing to the old saw. Style is a vital thing—the image 
and reflection of the mind that employs it. Noone 
will say that the painter’s idea or subject is the main 
thing and the painter’s pencil a secondary or trifling 
thing. We have an idea that the writer and painter 
have a common law in this respect, and that 
style is the chief thing in representing ideas. A 
clear, simple style is like a flood of light on 
any subject, while a clumsy complicated manner 
confuses and dissuades the mind of the reader. In- 
deed, except in syllogistic reasoning or mathematical 
demonstration—and even these also require a suitable 
style of their own—there is nothing literary that 
does not depend for its success on the style or man- 
ner in which it is uttered and set forth. Buffonsays 
‘‘ the style is the man,’’ and this is only another way 
of stating Wordsworth’s proposition. The greatest 
and most vigorous minds of men have not been more 
distinguished for their natural vivacity and power 
than for the peculiar style in which they exhibited 
themselves. It was said of Oakley that he described 
the siege of Constantinople while Gibbon illuminated 
it. Pericles and Kossuth have given their meaning 
with the pomp and glow of metaphor; and Carlyle 
can only express his in a certain mouthy and sar- 
castic Germanism. If you deprive authors of their 
peculiar style you will reduce them to a very com- 
mon condition of mind. Nodoubt. And if you de- 
prive people of their flesh and complexion, you will 
bring them very nearly to a common skeleton condi- 





tion. A man’s style is the complexion and reflex of 
his mind—a genuine piece of his idiosyneracy 
Faustus, one of the earliest printers, had the 
policy to conceal his art, and to this policy we are 
indebted for the tradition of the ‘Devil and Dr. 
Faustus,’’ and most probably to the faet that 
printers’ apprentices are called ‘‘ Printers’ deyils.’’ 
Faustus associated himself with John of Gutten- 
burg. Their types were cut in wood, and fixed, not 
movable as at present. Having printed off numbers 
of copies of the Bible, which had previously been sold 
only in manuscript, he undertook the sale of them 
in Paris, A. D. 1460, where printing was then un- 
known. As he sold his copies for sixty crowns, while 
the scribes demanded five hundred, he created uni- 
versal astonishment; but when he produced copies 


‘as fast as they were wanted, and lowered the price 


to thirty crowns, ail Paris was in agitation. The 
uniformity of the copies greatly increased the won- 
der; informations were given to the Police against 
him, as a magician. His lodgings being conse- 
quently searched, and a great number of copies being 
found, they were seized. The red ink with which 
they were embellished, was supposed to be his blood, 
and it was seriously adjudged that he was in league 
with the Devil; and it is presumed that if he had 
not fled, he would have shared the fate of those 
whom superstétious judges in those days condemned 
for witchcraft. 

How blind, indeed, must superstition have been in 
those days, to attribute the production of Bibles to 
the Devil. 

Public platform meetings in England are fre- 
quently distinguished by mirth, which is sometimes 
intended and sometimes arises from mistakes. An 
honest Welshman, some time since, created a laugh 
by saying, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I rise to move—to make 
a motion—to second the motion just made.’’ But 
the Mayor of Newcastle on Tyne, a few years ago, 
did the thing better than the Welshman. He had 
been reluctantly prevailed on to take the chair on a 
public occasion, and got through the duties better 
than was expected. At the close of the meeting, 
thanks were voted to ‘‘ His Worship the Mayor, for 
his kindness in taking the chair, and for the able 
manner in which he had discharged its duties.’’ 
His Worship gratefully acknowledged the vote, and 
added, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I will never again 
be backward in coming forward, and I won’t be 
behind as I was before.’’ 

Talking of criticism, it is a strong argument for 
the uncertainty of the business, that no amount of 
genius, tntellect or reading, will enable a man to 
judge any work as other people estimate it, or 
deliver a verdict which the generality may swear 
by. John Dryden absolutely tried to improve Mil- 
ton’s noble epic by turning it into rhyme! And 
one of the most learned critics that ever lived laid 
sacrilegious hands upon the very phraseology of 
Paradise Lost—he proposed to alter it for the better! 
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This was Bentley. He read the following sublime 
and vigorous words :— 


He spake, and to confirm his words out flew 
Millions of flaming swords drawn from the thigh 
Of mighty cherubim; the sudden blaze 

Far round illumined Hell; highly they raged 
Against the Highest and fierce with grasped arms, 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war ; 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven. 


And then he suggested improvements: flaming 
blades instead of flaming swords, and grasped 
swords instead of grasped arms ; he would also 
say, walls of Heaven for vault of Heaven’ In 
another place, where Milton says: 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole, 
he would say : 
Distance, which to express all measure fails! 

It is ludicrous to see the old pedagogue attempt to 
regulate, or even comment on, the utterance of the 
heroic poet; and yet there were a great many who 
thought his emendations very sensible and good. 


In France, servants always walk before their mas- 
ters. It is otherwise in Italy. Masters walk before 
their servants in summer, on account of the dust, 
and in winter behind, on account of the badness of 
the roads. 


A few days since, we read the autobiography of an 
English lady, who died about forty years ago, and 
were so much struck with a fact she relates as to the 
preservation of her life, that we transcribed it for the 
benefit of our readers. She says that in 1806, she 
was dining at the table of a friend, and swallowing a 
piece of the gristle of a breast of veal, it stuck in her 
throat, so as entirely to compress the windpipe, and 
to prevent the possibility of breathing. It happened 
that a distinguished physician had called on the 
family, and was prevailed on to stay to dinner. 
While the whole family were running about in con- 
fusion, not knowing what to do, the doctor dashed a 
large glass of cold water into her mouth, which pro- 
ducing a sudden contraction, gave instant relief, by 
dislodging the gristle. But for this action on the 
part of the physician, another minute or two would 
have produced suffocation. 


Our readers have all heard that ‘‘ Nine tailors make 
a man.’’ Possibly, however, some of them would 
like to know the origin of the saying. Here it is:— 

‘*In 1742 an orphan beggar-boy applied for alms 
at a tailor’s shop in London, in which nine journey- 
men were employed. His forlorn but intelligent 
appearance touched the hearts of the benevolent 
tailors, who gave him a shilling each. With this 
capital the young hero purchased fruit, whigh he re- 
tailed at a profit. From this beginning, by industry 
and perseverance, he rose to distinction and useful- 
ness. When his carriage was built, he caused to be 
painted on the panel, ‘‘ Nine tailors made me a man.”’ 


A volume of Bavarian Legends has been lately 
published in Munich, off which the following is a 
very naive specimen :— 





‘‘Christ and Peter passed through a place where 
the carpenters were keeping holiday at the ale-house 
with games and dancing. As it went so merrily 
here, Peter felt inclined to turn into the ale-house ; 
but the Lord answered that it was no place for them ; 
he would sit on the bench, however, and wait for 
Peter, if he liked to goin. As Peter turned to go in, 
the Lord fastened a fiddle on his back, and when he 
came among the carpenters, they cried, ‘ Fiddler, you 
must play us atune.’ Peter knew nothing of this 
fiddle, and as he did not obey them, they beat his 
fiddle to pieces about his back. Peter returned to 
the Lord, complained of the rude carpenters, and 
asked, 

‘¢ «What shall we do to them?’ 

‘¢¢T will make,’ said the Lord, ‘ hard boughs on 
the tree !’ 

‘¢¢Tron boughs!’ proposed Peter. 

‘¢ ¢ Wooden boughs will be hard enough,’’ answered 
the Lord. 

‘From this time forth there grew on the trees 
hard boughs, which the carpenters dread, because 
they make the hatchets full of notches.”’ 

The best glass from which modern mirrors are 
made, is French plate glass—it has superseded the 
Venetian glass, in such great repute some two hun- 
dred years ago. Venice still has manufactories of 
glass, but it makes more glass beads than anything 
else, and when people go to Venice, they bring from 


‘its old Rialto bracelets, necklaces, ornaments of all 


kinds made of glass, twisted into all possible shapes. 
Tho’ as curiosities, fashion allows them to be worn, 
yet they are about as ugly inventions as can be seen, 
wonderfully suited, in our opinion, to charm and 
allure the South Sea savages, but out of place on any 
vivilized person pretending to taste. 

The toilet glass has always been a matter of lux- 
ury, and, in our modern apartments, forms one of 
the principal ornaments. The city of Paris pre- 
sented Josephine with a toilet table of white marble, 
with a mirror framed in gold. It was, till within 
the last few years, to be still seen at Trianon. 

Artists of France have exercised their skill in 
ornamenting the frames of these pieces of furniture. 
A most beautiful specimen of a toilet table and mir- 
ror has lately been exhibited in Paris. The table is 
of large dimensions, and together with the frame of 
the glass is of solid oak. On the frame of the mirror 
has the skill of the artist been lavisked: the artist 
is M’lle Favrot, who has revived the long neglected 
art of sculpture on wood, which in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was carried to such perfection, 
and which the greatest sculptors did not disdain. 

Twining from the legs of the table comes, with its 
capricious foliage, the tree of knowledge, with its 
fatal apples—and the tree gradually forming into 
branches at the back, becomes literally the frame 
of the glass—triumphantly and maliciously peeping 
down from the top into the glass is the serpent. To 
the right is the figure of a lady inall the adornments 
of the Louis XIII. costume, the guipure and em- 
broideries as delicately fine and light as though one 
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could lift them from the solid wood. This figure 
has her head turned to look into the mirror. On 
the other side is a figure of the same size, represent- 
ing truth. She leans against the frame, turning 
away from it, gazing intently on the small mirror of 
truth she holds in her hand. 

All this is so beautifully excouted, that it is an 
antidote to vanity ; for one forgets to look at one’s 
self, gazing in admiration at the happy conceit and 
the admirable execution of this beautiful specimen 
of the genius of a woman, M’lle Pauline Favrot. 

A correspondent writes to know whether Dr. Kane 
intends publishing a volume on his late Arctic Expe- 
dition, and how soon the samesmay be expected. We 
take this occasion to inform our readers generally, 
that the Dr. has been busily engaged, since his re- 
turn home, in preparing a full and complete account 
of this, the most perilous and interesting voyage 
of the age. Messrs. Childs & Peterson, the enter- 
prising publishers of this city, who have the work in 
hand, are sparing no expense to make the book 
worthy of the subject, and judging from the fact that 
the estimated cost of its production is upward of 
$20,000, we have every reason to believe that it will 
be one of the most magnificent and elaborate works 
ever issued from the American press. The paintings 
and drawings, from sketches by Dr. Kane, are being 
prepared by the distinguished artist, James Hamil- 
ton, Esq., who has devoted several years to the study 
of Arctic subjects, in connection with Dr. Kane. 
There will be twenty fine steel line-engravings, in- 
cluding portraits of Dr. Kane and Mr. Grinnell, exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of J. M. Butler, 
Esq., who stands unrivalled in thisdepartment. The 
wood-ceuts will be engraved in the highest style of 
the art by Messrs. Van Ingen & Snyder, making 
in all upwards of three hundred illustrations. We 
would further state that it will be issued in two 
handsome octavo volumes, as early as practicable 
the ensuing year, at the low price of $5 for the entire 
work. 

Our neighbors, Messrs. Parry & McMillan, have 
just published one of the most elegant juveniles 
which we have seen. It is called ‘‘The Christmas 
Wreath for Little People,’’ and emanates from the 
pen of our valued correspondent, ‘‘ Ella Rodman.”’ 
The engravings, six in number, executed in the 
choicest manner, are well calculated to illustrate the 
stories of the volume, which are in the author’s 
highest style. The subjects are of the most popular 
class, while the manner of treating them is warm, 
genial, and just what the young folks like. Ella 
Rodman is the author of many pleasant vo! ues, 
among which, of the juvenile class, ‘‘A Grandmo- 
ther’s Recollections,’’ published by Scribner of New 
York some three years ago, will be remembered. 
Her last contribution to our pages, ‘The Briggs’ 
Baby,’’ is pronounced on all hands one of the funni- 
est as well as one of the most truthful pictures of a 
certain phase of domestic life, that has appeared for 
many a day. 





Landor says truly, ‘ Love is a secondary passion in 
those who love most, a primary in those who love 
least. He who is inspired by it in the strongest de- 
gree, is inspired by honor in a greater.’’ 


Max Maretzek, in his ‘“ Crotchets and Quavers.’’ 
recently published, expresses his opinion of Ameri- 
can ladies in ‘general, and New York ladies in par- 
ticular, as follows :— 

‘In general, as far as a retiring and bashful man 
like myself is able to form his judgment, the Ameri- 
ean lady, saving in her language, assimilates more 
to the French than to an English beauty. The femme 
comme il faut, in New York, lacks the physical con- 
sistency and solidity, as well as the artlessness of 
Albion’s daughters. In revenge, however, for this, 
she exhibits all the ease and grace, while she pos- 
sesses all the consummate taste and elegance of the 
Parisian dame from the Faubourgs St. Germain, or 
St. Honoré. Artificially instructed, it has occasion- 
ally appeared to me that herignoranceisreal. Full 
of elevated sentiments, she too often sacrifices them 
to the claims of etiquette and worldly formality. 
Rather infatuated in favor of an artist or an author, 
than enthusiastic in her love either of Art or of Litera- 
ture—imprudent in the first place, afterward reflect- 
ing—she is deliciously coquettish at all times and in 
all places. In a word, the American lady has a 
young heart when she has attained the ripe age of 
forty, but carries an old head upon her shoulders, 
when she yet counts no more than sixteen years upon 
them. Capable of the greatest sacrifices, nay! of 
heroism for the man she has honored with her love, 
she is unable to speak well of another woman. Her 
life is an admirable concentration of passions, vir- 
tues, ambitions, jealousies, loves, mysteries, flirta- 
tions, hates, disappointments, and pleasures. These 
produce assort of poetic confusion in her own con- 
science, and render her not only a problem to others, 
but an enigma, even to herself. After years of in- 
ternal struggles, therefore, worn out by the donbt 
which has proved itself unable to afford her a solu- 
tion for the intricated and Gordian-like riddle of her 
own existence, in nine cases out of ten she becomes 
religious, and in the tenth instance sinks into litera- 
ture. Whichever it may be, from that moment she 
exhibits an open contempt, and feels a secret dislike 
for the younger being, who is then doing what she 
was wont to do, in her own person. 

“ Two qualities, however, it would seem to me that 
the American lady almost invariably possesses and 
retains. These are, a sound common sense in all 
questions which the heart does not touch, and, at the 
same time, a natural appreciation for the really 
grand and beautiful, which would seem to be born 
actually in her nature.’’ 


When a young man confidently tells you that such 
and such a young lady ‘‘ has no heart,’”? you may be 
sure that he has been trying it on, and has failed in 
making an impression. 
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The following advertisement from the Providence 


(RK. I.) Gazette, of 1796, may show that modern com- 
plaints against domestic servants are of long stand- 
ing; it suggests also the inquiry, whether the evils 
do not partly originate with their employers :— 


‘SPIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 


‘Was mislaid or taken away by mistake, (soon 
after the formation of the Abolition Society,) from 
the servant-girls of this town, all inclination to do 
any kind of work, and left in lieu thereof, an impu- 
dent appearance, a strong and continued thirst for 
high wages, a gossiping disposition for every sort of 
amusement, a leering and hankering after persons 
of the other sex, a desire of finery and fashion, a 
never-ceasing trot after new places more advanta- 
geous for stealing, with a number of contingent ac- 
complishments, that do not suit the wearers. Now, 
if any person or persons will restore to the owners 
that degree of honesty and industry, which has been 
for some time missing, he or they shall receive the 
above reward of five hundred dollars, besides the 
warmest blessings of many abused householders.’ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


klora’s Dictionary. By Mrs. E. W. Wirt of 
Virginia. Baltimore: Lucas & Brothers. 


This new, much enlarged and splendidly illustrated 
edition of a favorite work, is one of the most exqui- 
sitely beautiful books we have ever seen. It is 
printed in quarto form, and contains 230 pages—each 
page embellished with a handsome border, and the 
work interspersed with upwards of 500 wood engray- 
ings. It is without doubt the most splendid gift 
book of the season ; in fact, as a gift book for all sea- 
sons, we know of none more elegant and appropriate. 
The publishers have issued three editions varying in 
price ($6, $9 and $16,) according to the style of 
binding and the number of Groups of Flowers richly 
colored from nature. 


The Year Book of Agriculture; or, the Annual of 
Agricultural Progress and Discovery, for 1855 
and 1856. Being the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements in Agricultural Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Zoology, etc., to- 
gether with Statistics of American Growth and 
Pradution—Catalogue of Fruits adapted to the 
different sections of the United States, ete. etc. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings, both 
plain and colored. By David A. Wells, A. M. 
Phila.: Childs & Peterson. 


This is a beautiful volume, filled with varied and 
valuable information, and as such we cordially 
commend it to our agricultural friends throughout 
the Union. 


Modern Pilgrims ; Showing the Improvements in 
Travel, and the Newest Methods of Reaching 
the Celestial City. By George Wood, Author 
of ** Peter Schlemthl in America,” one of the 
finest satirists of the age. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson § Co. 





The Poetry of Germany. Consisting of Selections 
from upwards of Seventy of the most celebrated 
Poets. Translated into English Verse, with 
the Original Text on the opposite side By 
Albert Baskerville. Second Edition. Phila.: 
John Weik. 

These translations are especially distinguished by 
their faithful adherence to the spirit and metre of 
the original. 

The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne, now 
First Collected. With a Portrait. Philada.: 
Parry & McMillan. An elegant volume. 


The Prison of Weltevreden, and a Glance at the 
East India Archipelago. By Walter M. Gib- 
son. Illustrated. N.Y.: J. C. Riker. 


Crotchets and Quavers; or, The Revelations of an 
Opera Managerin America. By Maz Maretzek. 
NN. Y.: S. French. 


Curious Stories About Fairies and Other Funny 
People. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The Mysteries of the Court of the Stuarts. By 
H. W. Ainsworth. Philada.: T. B. Peterson. 


The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by T. N. 
Talfourd. IN. Y.: Harper & Brothers. 


The Discarded Daughter. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth. Philada.: T. B. Peterson. 


The Mystic and Other Poems. By Philip James 
Bailey. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The Kanzas Region; Its Scenery, Climate, Direc- 
tions for Routes, etc. Philada.: Fowler §& 
Wells. 

Geoffrey Moncton ; or, The Faithless Guardian. 
By Mrs. Moodie. N. Y.: Dewitt & Davenport. 

Love of Country; or, Sobieski and Hedwig. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

Molly and Kitty and Other Tales. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

The Bear of Augustusburg and Other Tales. 
lustrated. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

Rose Clark. By Kanny Fern. N. Y.: Mason § 
Brothers. , 

Lily Huson. By Alice Gray. N. Y.: Long & 
Brother. ‘ 

Amy Lee. By the Author of *‘ Our Parish.” Bos- 
ton: Brown, Bazin & Co. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis and Memorabilia. 
lated by Rev. J. S. Watson. 
Brothers. 

Cesar, Literally Translated. N. Y.: Harper § 
Brothers. 

Cicero’s Offices and Moral Works, Literally Trans- 
lated. N.Y.: Harper & Brothers. 

A Child’s History of the United States. 
John Bonner. N. Y.: Harper & Brothers. 

An Outline of English Grammar. By Rev. J. 
Graeff Barton, A. M. N. Y. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

The Elm Tree Tales. By Mrs. Irene Burge 
Smith. N. Y.: Mason Brothers. 

Napoleon at St. Helena. By J. S. C. Abbott. 
Illustrated. N. Y.: Hu-per & Brothers. 


Illustrated. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Apart from the regular routine of the conventions 
and elections, the threatened differences with Great 
Britain, and the question of Mr. Crampton’s extra- 
ministerial conduct, have been of the most striking 
Jomestic interest, connected as they are, or seem to 
be, with the appearance of a large English steam- 
(leet im the West Indies. It is not easy to discover 
the truths 6f these subjects and movements, in the 
widst of the various outeries which are among the 
vocations of the newspaper press. The apparition of 
a British fleet in these latitudes may have more re- 
ference to the Central American question than any- 
thing arising out of the enlistment business. News 
from California is of an exciting character, record- 
ing, as it does, the movement among the ardent 
spirits of San Francisco, and their anxiety to go, 
down armed to the assistance of General Walker, in 
Nicaragua There has been a discovery of new gold 
mines in Tuolumne county, which exceed in richness 
hose already worked. The mountain holding the 
deposits is twenty miles long, and a hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of gold has been taken from a 
iundred square feet of that mountainearth. It is 
suid the gold supply is almost inexhaustible. In 
Stanislaus county, four men, who had stolen a hun- 
dred head of cattle, were captured and hanged by the 
people; three of them were Mexicans, and one a Ger- 
man. The Chinese were leaving California in great 
numbers—the discriminating duty of seventy-two 
dollars per year on foreign miners, having the effect 
of discouraging them. Whale ships from the Ochotsk 
Sea, have been discharging their cargoes of oil and 
whalebone at San Francisco. News from Oregon 
and Washington territories show that almost all the 
naive tribes of that north-western frontier are in 
arms against our troops—menacing a war as arduous 
as that of the Creeks and Seminoles In the Yakima 
country, Major Haller and his command had been 
surrounded by the Indians, and beaten into a pre- 
cipitate retreat, after a continuous fight of fifty-hours. 
Lieutenant Slaughter, who had gone to his assistance, 
was himself opposed by such a number of the enemy, 
that he could not carry his purpose into effect. Hal- 
ler was obliged to leave all his animals and one can- 
non behind, in forcing his way to the Dalles through 
the troops of savages; one-fifth of his force was either 
killed or wounded. A body of Americans, under 
Lieutenant Kantz, was defeated by the Indians near 
the Rogue River. Everywhere the natives are kill- 
ing and making war upon our citizens, and sparing, 
inamarked manner, Frenchmenand ‘ King George’s 
men.’’? This fierce outbreak, so extensive in its 
character, is, no doubt, greatly due to the incitement 





of English agents on the border. In Tezas, Gover- 

nor Pease, in his address, has declared the general 

prosperity of ihat state, and also justified the ratd 
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lately made across the Rio Grande into Mexico, by 
Capt. Callaghan, at the head of some Americans, <e- 
claring that the depredations of the fugitive Indians 
made this proceeding imperative. The captain’s 
foree, finding there was no chance of a Mexican 
movement in the northern states, recrossed the river 
and was disbanded. In Nebraska, the people of 
Omaha were engaged in trying to induce the. Omaha 
Indians to go back to their settlement, at Blackbird 
Hills, which they had left, fearing to be attacked by 
the Sioux. The poor people wanted to encamp once 
more in Omaha, but were induced to accept a com- 


promise, and take up their winter camp between that © 


town and the dreaded Hills. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 


On 4th October, General Alvarez was elected 
President of the Republic of Mezvco, on the princi- 
ples of the Ayutla Plan He received in the con- 
vention of the states’ representatives, (twenty-three 
in number,) sixteen votes; General Comonfort re- 
ceived three; General Ocampo received three; and 
Vidaurri received one Alvarez is president ad in- 
terim, or provisionally. His Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, is Ocampo; of Justice, Benito Juarez; of War, 
Ignacio Comonfort; and of Finance, Guillermo Prieto. 
It is said that General Vidaurri contemplated the 
establishment of a republic of Sierra Madre, com- 
posed of the five states of New Leon, Chihuahna, 
Durango, Tamaulipas, and Coahuila, and that a flag 
representing this federation had been taken from his 
troops by the garrison of Metamoras. The new go- 
vernment of Mexico has been formally recognized by 
our minister, General Gadsden. 

Nicaragua now occupies a position of more im- 
portance in the eyes of the world than any other 
state of the Isthmus. Col. Walker, whose attempt 
on the territory of Mexico failed some time ago, has 
sneceeded in his invasion of Nicaragua. On 4th of 
May, last year, he left San Francisco to join the 
forces of the. Democrats, who, in that state, were at 
war with the government under Chamorro, and 
landed at Realejo in June. Marching, counter- 
marching, and skirmishing followed, and in the 
month of October, Walker, having been reinforced 
by Col. Gilman and a body of San Francisco reeruits 
at San Juan, marched, supported by a body of the 
Nicaraguans, on the capital, Granada, then in pos- 
session of the government, and after a courageous 
assault, took possession of it, on 13th of October. 
Order having been restored, the citizens held a 
public meeting, after which they offered the presi- 
dency of the republic to the victorious Yankee gene- 
ral! But he refused the honor, with commendable 
caution, and Don Patrick Rivas was appointed to the 
office, provisionally. Then Walker was appointed 
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commander-in-chief of the forces of the republic, and 
Mr. Parker French, once editor of the Sacramento 
Tribune, appointed Secretary of War. General Cor- 
ral of the government side had retired to the town 
of Rivas, whither Mr. Wheeler, U. 8. Minister at 
Nicaragua, went on 17th to offer him on the part of 
the citizens of Granada, the provisional presidency. 
But Corral treated the ambassador roughly, and 
kept him for a time under arrest, till the Americans 
threatened to attack him in Rivas. On 22d of Octo- 
ber Corral was induced to come to Granada, and a 
treaty of peace and amity was made between 
him and Walker—both generals declaring that the 
governments or parties hitherto existing or striving 
in the state will be at an end the moment they be- 
come acquainted with the Granada document—a 
rather confident sort of declaration, certainly! It 
was agreed that the troops of both generals should 
unite in Granada, and the president and both gene- 
rals then proceed to the church to sing a Te Deum 
for peace—Walker remaining chief commander of 
the army, and Granada beihg constituted the capital 
of the country. ‘‘ William Walker’? signs first, then 
‘*Ponciano Corral.’’ This was on 23d of October. 
Corral, however, signed the treaty against his will, 
and with a hearty dislike and distrust of the all-con- 
trolling Yankees. On the 1st of November he was in 
secret communication with Santos Guardiola, a 
general in the Legitimist army, asking for help and 
rescue. He declared that Nicaragua was lost, and 
that Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala were also 
lost, if things were allowed to go on; and at the 
same time bid Guardiola come quickly and he would 
find auxiliaries. His friend, Tomas Martinez, also 
wrote to Guardiola at the same time, to the same 
effect. These things were discovered. and on 5th of 
November General Walker acted with a prompt and 
stern resolution. He had received reinforcements of 
men and arms from California, and felt himself strong 
enough to act decisively. A court martial was im- 
mediately formed, and Corral put upon his trial for 
treachery and high treason to the state—the court 
consisting of Col. Hornesby, Col. Gilman, Major 
Sanders, Capt. Davidson, Capt. Austin, Capt. Turn- 
bull and Lieutenant Castan. Col. Fry was judge 
advocate, and Col. Carlos Tomas was interpre- 
ter. Corral objected against the jurisdiction of the 
court; no doubt it had a terribly Anglo-Saxon com- 
plexion in the matter! but was overruled. He was 
found guilty on 6th and sentenced to be shot—the 
court, however, recommending him unanimously to 
mercy. But Walker affirmed the sentence, and at 
2 o’clock on Sth, General Corral, attended by clergy- 
men and surrounded by an escort of soldiers, was led 
to the Plaza, where his sentence was read to him by 
Col. Gilman ; after which, standing up, he received 
the bullets of the soldiers and fell dead. On 10th, 
the American Minister, Mr. Wheeler, formally recog- 
nized the government of President Rivas, and offered 
the republic of Nicaragua the friendship of the great 
Republic of the North, declaring that no foreign 
power should be permitted to interfere with the 
views and interests of the American republics! The 


President replied in the same cordial spirit, and a 


‘salute of cannon completed the ceremony. 


Such is the sammary of a month’s history in Nica- 
ragua—setting forth a movement which promises to 
be second to none in our day, as regards its conse- 
quences. Here we have an American general at the 
head of a sovereign state, supported and almost daily 
reinforced by an army of the boldest and bravest 
spirits of our republic. Another American Colonel, 
at the same time, holds influential possession of the 
Eastern part of the country. To us this matter is 
more important than the war in Europe. The influ- 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon element in Nicaragua is not 
likely to be destroyed, and will, in all human 
probability, be established beyond any power of 
reaction. But it will not stop there. Poor Corral 
said that Honduras, Guatemala, and the other states, 
were also liable to be controlled by an American 
influence; and in this he was right. Once estab- 
lished in Nicaragua, that influence would be all- 
powerful in aiding the more liberal parties of the 
other states, overturning the more incorrigible, and 
finally substituting the principles and policy of this 
Union throughout the magnificent Isthmian territory 
of Central America, This consummation could not 
be calmly witnessed by England and France, and it 
is possible the armaments of these powers may yet 
be brought into the revolutionary debates of Central 
America. At all events, Walker and the thousands 
of our citizens that will shortly range themselves 
uncer his banner, will bring about a radical change 
in that part of the world, and involve this country, 
more or less, in the violent ferment about to com- 
mence there. We have recognized the new govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, and are henceforth interested in 
her successful revolution; the more so that the 
English ministry refuse to surrender their Protec- 
torate of the Mosquito territory, and show an inten- 
tion to dispute in any practicable way the growing 
influence of our republic or its citizens on the 
Isthmus. 

THE OLD WORLD. 

News from the Crimeg shows that the war is main- 
tained as earnestly asever. A force of about 200,000 
Russians hybernate in that Peninsula; while, op- 
posed to them at Sebastopol, Eupatoria, and other 
stations, are the Allies, numbering very near 300.000 
men. General Codrington has been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British forces. In the mid- 
dle of October, the French and English steamers and 
gunboats entered the estuary, where the waters of 
the Bug and the Dnieper meet the sea, and advanc- 
ing towards the shallow surrounding the strong 
arsenal and fortress of Nicolaieff, bombarded the fort 
of Kinburn, which lies on the left or Southern bank 
of the estuary. It was surrendered, on 17th, over 
1,200 of the garrison marching away with the 
honors of war; but they subsequently gave them- 
selves up as prisoners. On the opposite, or Northern 
shore, lay the fortress of Otchakoff, the defences of 
which, after the capture of Kinburn, the Russians 








blew up, and then deserted. The French have 














established themselves at Kinburn, and hold that 
place garrisoned. It was believed that preparations 
were being made to advance farther up the harbor, 
and if possible bombard Nicolaieff. At Sebastopol 
the Northern forts were keeping up their fire on the 
Allied troops in the Southern forts and the town; 
and the Allies, both at Eupatoria and the Tchernaya 
and Baidar line, were advancing slowly against. the 
Russians, who were strengthening themselves in 
their fortified positions. The emperor of Russia, by 
an imperial ukase, has ordered another general levy 
of the Russian militia, amounting, in some places, to 
28 men in every thousand of the population. Gorts- 
chakoff, in a proclamation to the troops of the 
Crimea, announced the Czar’s resolution to maintain 
the war vigorously; but stated that his majesty had 
given him discretionary power either to defend the 
peninsula with desperation or withdraw from it. 
It is not impossible the Russians may yet see fit to 
leave the Crimea to the allies—as a keepsake and 
burial-ground. In Asia the Russians and Turks 
were fighting desperately at Kars, which the Otto- 
mans held against all the assaults of their adver- 
saries. 

The effects of the war have shown themselves in 
England in the monetary panic of the people. The 
Bank of England decided on raising its rate of dis- 
count from 5} to 6 per cent. for bills not having more 
than 60 days to run, and thus produced an alarm 
among the commercial elasses. Bread riots had 
taken place in London, and large malcontent meet- 
ings were held in Hyde Park. A report of a war 
with the United States, in consequence of Cramp- 
ton’s enlistment business, greatly added to the fears 
and anxieties of the moneyed and manufacturing 
orders of the Kingdom. In consequence of the 
rather disrespectful language used with reference to 
the Queen, by Mr. Piat, a French refugee, in a jour- 
nal published in the island of Jersey, both he and 
thirty-six other Frenchmen were sent away from 
that place by the authorities. Among those departed 
(to the neighboring islet of Guernsey) were Victor 
Hugo, the poet, and his son. 

In France the financial condition of the empire 
was as full of embarrassment as that of England, 
and the government was using sumptuary means to 
prepare for the deficiency of food in the country, and 
so prevent the threatened chances of insurrection. 
The empress Eugenie promises to give the Napoleon 
dynasty an heir to the throne. General Canrobert 
has been sent to Sweden by the Emperor, for the 
purpose of inducing the king of that nation to espouse 
the cause of the Allies. Bellemare, who shot at 
Napoleon a few months ago, has been put into a 
mad-house. None but a mad-man, of course, would 
try to kill his father—the attempted crime being 
Styled parricide, Napoleon has subscribed 12,000 
francs toward the erection of a grand Colossal statue 
of the Virgin Mary, at Puy de Dome. The crime of 
shooting at such a pious ruler will shortly be raised 
to sacrilege. This statue is to be as tall as the 
ancient colossus of Diocletian at Rome. 

SPAIN does not seem to be in any hurry to raise an 
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army for the service of the Allies in the Crimea. 
Wherefore John Bull talks loudly of two causes of 
quarrel with the Spanish Government—if redress 
be not promptly rendered. One cause is the expul- 
sion of an English merchant, Mr. Boylan, from the 
island of Cuba, by the authorities, on the plea that 
he was an accomplice in some political intrigues. 
Mr. Boylan’s trading business was destroyed, and he 
appealed for compensation, through his own govern- 
ment. The latter has taken up the matter with 
austerity. The other cause is, that one Domingo 
Moostich has been made Governor of Fernando Po, 
by the Spanish authorities. Two English war ves- 
sels some time ago seized a Spanish vessel, bound 
for Fernando Po, suspecting it was employed in the 
Slave trade, and Moostich made a loud complaint to 
his own Government, against this impertinent inter- 
ference. This has greatly hurt Jobn Bull’s feelings, 
who now says Moostich is an encourager of the afore- 
said trade, and states that unless the Queen of Spain 
shall depose and drive away that man from his place 
at Fernando Po, the British will be angry, and seri- 
ous consequences will follow! From all of which it 
would appear that the delay of that contingent of 
20,000 men, on the part of the Cortes, is looked on 
by John Bull with disgust. He is trying to bully 
Spain into the general melee ; and Napoleon is trying 
to bring Sweden into the same. If that Huropean 
war shall continue, none of the rulers can continue 
neutral —all must enter the ring, on one side or the 
other. 

From Si1ciry reports of an. insurrection of the 
people have reached us. It is curious to find those 
considered the softest, most sensuous, and most igno- 
rant population in Europe, beginning, as in 1848, the 
insurrection against the despotic authorities. 

In InpiA, the rebellion of the Santals against the 
misgovernment of the British, still continued. These 
people are a proud and determined race of men, pro- 
fessing the Mohammedan creed—a race of murder- 
ing fanatics, who believe the killing of a Feringee 
heretic rather meritorious than otherwise. They 
are well aware of the difficulties of the British 
government, and take advantage of them. This is 
indeed the case throughout the Mohamedan popula- 
tions of Northern India, where a native pamphlet 
has been published and circulated, entitled ‘The 
Sword is the Key of Heaven and Hell’’—a fanatical 
tract, fullof savage patriotism and courage. The 
Santals go about in bands, murdering British officers 
and agents, and those chiefs adhering to the foreign 
interest, and when attacked, as they have been by 
the English soldiers and the sepoys, fighting and 
perishing without a single ery for quarter. 

News from JAPAN speaks of the growing surliness 
of the Japanese authorities, whé regret they made a 
treaty with our people. The officers of the U. 8. 
steamer John Hancock, at Hakodadi, could not obtain 
supplies of fish from the town authorities, and were 
obliged to cast their own nets in the bay, to procure 
some, the Japanese, at the same time, ordering them 
to desist, and using threats in case of disobedience. 
Other supplies were refused in the same way. 




















Klosterheim ; or, The Masque. By Thomas De 
Quincey. With a Biographical Preface. By 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. Boston: Whittemore, 
Niles §& Hail. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Tue Opium Eater appears here as a romancer, 
somewhat of the Radcliffe school. If we may believe 
himself, he has failed in his object, and the republi- 
cation of the work is contrary to his own judgment. 
Bat, though the volume adds little to the reputation 
of the aythor, and exhibits few of the grander pecu- 
liarities of his imagination and style, it still bears 
the mark of his mind, and is well worthy of being 
read. Knowing the author’s own opinion of the ro- 
mance, we took it up with the expectation of finding 
it stupid, but stupid it is not, and readable it is. 
Occasionally the writer fails, in railroad phrase, ‘‘ to 
make his connections,’’ and there are passages in 
which we ache for a speedier movement of his story ; 
but the splendor of some of the scenes is sufficient to 
compensate for more dullness than he sees fit to indulge 


‘in, and even the tedious passages are relieved by the 


information or thought they communicate. The 
scene is laid in Germany, toward the end of the 
thirty years’ war; and the book, considered merely 
as a minute representation of the terrific demoraliza- 
tion and misery which that slow-wasting contest pro- 
duced, is deserving of study, in connection with 
Schiller’s history of the period. 





Juno Clifford. By a Lady. 
pleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Yew York: D. Ap- 


This novel is worthy of more than ordinary atten- 
tion, whether we consider its merits or its defects. It 
exhibits force of thought, strong sympathies with 
whatever is romantic and beautiful in character and 
conduct, and great fluency, animation, warmth and 
richness of style: but that austere check on enthu- 
siasm which is furnished by an acute observation of 
actual life, and which keeps the novelist within the 
bounds of the probable, is somewhat wanting. Thie 
characters are boldly drawn, and the incidents are 
such as to hold the reader’s attention, but the action 
of the writer’s mind and disposition is continually 
felt, conforming the realities of things to the exacting 
demands of sentiment and fancy. The effect of the 
whole is romantic, without being ideal. On those 
of the characters she loves, the writer heaps beauty 
on beauty, and grace on grace, until she suggests 
doubts as to their possible existence. There is little 
gradation of tints in the vivid pictures. We see 
everything through the medium of the writer’s own 
heart and imagination. The personages and events, 
conceived in her mind, never wholly get out of it 
into the clear light and neutral ground of objective 
reality. This, we admit, is a common defect of con- 
temporary novels by American women, especially 
where the writer has decisive ideas, warm feelings, 
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and a rich fancy; and we should not have thought 
it worth mentioning, were it not that the author of 
‘‘ Juno Clifford’’ evinces talents, acquirements, and 
purposes, which entitle her to be tried by severer laws 
than are usually administered to novelists, whose 
chief object is to amuse, and whose chief means to 
that end, lie in the expression of personal feelings 
through fancied characters. 

Waiving this objection, it must be admitted that 
the present novel is a powerful production. Juno 
Clifford herself is a superb delineation of beauty, 
wilfullness and passion, and her sweet and lovely 
rival is an equally felicitious impersonation of the 
finer elements of womanhood. The men are not s0 
well drawn. The story, though open to criticism, is 
so well told, that we forget its occasional incongrui- 
ties in the charm of its interest. Of the style, we 
have already spoken. It has, perhaps, too much 
declamatory eloquence for simple narration and close 
characterization; but its bounding and brilliant pe- 
riods, and perpetual animation, make it an admira- 
ble vehicle for the author’s glowing conceptions. 
We should judge the novel to be the work of a young 
writer, for it is instinct with the life, elasticity, and 
idealizing and exaggerating tendencies of youth, 
though there are also evidences of a depth of passion 
and conscious command of the resources of expres- 
sion, which indicate maturity of power. 





Table Tratis, with Something on Them. By. Dr 
Doran, Author of ‘‘ Habits and Men,’’ ete. 
New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Here is a volume which will supply professional 
diners-out with wit, anecdote, and curious facts re- 
garding the table, for the whole of their gastronomic 
existence. The Bill of Fare contains some thirty- 
five literary dishes. The different articles which 
are, or have been, eatable and drinkable—coffee- 
houses—cooks—the dinner habits and tastes of au- 
thors, musicians, statesmen, and kings—the eccentri- 
cities of appetite—all are touched upon by our author, 
with a fertility of information and a gossiping light- 
ness of style, productive of constant entertainment. 
As a specimen of his felicity in collecting the curiosi- 
ties of table literature, we extract the following 
sermon of a German prelate of the old time, the 
Bishop of Treves, on the duty of being temperate in 
the use of wine :— 

‘¢ Brethren, to whom the high privilege of repent- 
ance and penance has been conceded, you feel the 
sin of abusing the gifts of Providence. But, aduswm 
non tollit usum. 1t is written, ‘wine maketh glad 
the heart of man.’ It follows, that to use wine mo- 
derately, is our duty. Now there is, doubtless, none 
of my male hearers, who cannot drink his four bot 
tles without affecting his brain; let him, however— 
if by the fifth or sixth bottle, he no longer knoweth | 
his own wife—if he beat and kick his own children, 
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and look on his dearest friend as an enemy—refrain 
from an excess displeasing to God and man, and 
which renders him contemptible in the eyes of his 
fellows. But whoever, after drinking his ten or 
twelve bottles, retains his sense sufficiently to sup- 
port his tottering neighbor, or manage his household 
affairs, or execute the commands of his temporal and 
spiritual superiors, let him take his share quietly, 
and be thankful for his talent. Still let him be cau- 
‘tious how he exceed this; for man is weak, and his 
power limited. Itis but seldom that our kind Crea- 
tor extends to any one the grace to be able to drink 
safely sixteen bottles, of which privilege he has held 
me, the meanest of his servants, worthy. And since 
no one can say of me that I ever broke out in cause- 
less rage, or failed to recognize my household friends 
and relations, or neglected the performance of my 
spiritual duties, I may, with thankfulness and a 
good conscience, use the gift which hath been in- 
trusted to me. And you, my pious hearers, each 
take modestly your allotted portion; and, to avoid 
all excess, follow the precept of St. Peter—‘ Try 
all, and stick by the best.’ ”’ 
The Foragers; or, The Raid of the Dog-Days. 
By W. Gilmore Simms. New York: Redfield. 
1 vol. 12mo. J 


Another of Mr. Simms’ revolutionary romances, 
evincing his usual power in realizing the character, 
manners and events of the old time, and full of 
striking adventures racily narrated. For conveying 
vivid pictures of the war in the South, duripg the 
Revolutionary struggles, the series of volumes to 
which this work belongs, may be said to be un- 
matched in our literature. A new novel, called 
‘‘Eutaw,’’ will complete the series. 


The Poets and Poetry of America. By Rufus 
Wilmot Griswold. Sizxteenth Edition. Phila- 
delphia. Parry & McMillan 1 vol. 8vo. 


This noble volume is the result of many years of 
assidous labor, and almost as many years of patient 
correction and improvement. Almost every edition 
has exhibited the quiet operation of the editor’s cor- 
recting hand ; and the present, which is the sixteenth, 
only concludes his efforts to make the work worthy 
the popularity it has obtained. Nothing but a sin- 
gular enthusiasm for his subject could have sup- 
ported him in the drudgery of much of his labor. 
He was compelled to hunt up dates and incidents, 
all the more difficult of discovery from the obscu- 
lity of the names he was desperately bent on regcu- 
ing from oblivion; and often to travel through mo- 
rasses and bogs of metrical mediocrity, in order to 
obtain a few good specimens. The result of his 
labors is, that he has succeeded in making a very in- 
teresting and attractive,.as well as valuable book. 
A goodly number of the poets will, in a few years, 
only be known and appreciated by their presence in 
his collection. In the antiquities of American poe- 
try—and it is astonishing houwesoon, in our country, 
a poet becomes the prey of the antiquary—Mr. Gris- 





wold must always be an authority. As regards his 
judgments, they are generally candid and unpreju- 
diced, erring on the side of toleration and good- 
nature, rather than on the side of asperity and strin- 
gent sifting of pretensions. Many who may be dis- 
posed to complain of his moderation in praising, 
should be thankful rather that they have fallen into 
the hands of so gentle a critic, especially when they 
consider that even if he had been unjustly hard, the 
public never would have taken the trouble to test 
the correctness of the judgment by an examination of 
the body of verse against which it was directed. 
’ The portraits in the volume are mostly engraved 
from daguerreotypes. Some of these, especially 
those of Dana and Bryant, are very striking like- 
nesses; but those of Lowell and Taylor, though ri- 
diculously suggesting the originals, convey very dif- 
ferent impressions from those we obtain from a face 
to face view of those charming poets. Taylor, as a 
lecturer to large audiences in all the prominent towns 
in the Union, has an opportunity to correct, by his 
presence, whatever notions the public may have ob- 
tained of him from this portrait; but Lowell has not, 
and we put ina word for him out of pure charity. 
As a whole, we can cordially commend the work, 
especially this sixteenth edition, to all lovers of 
poetry. There are few persons in the country who 
would have believed, before the publication of Mr. 
Griswold’s book, that a collection of verse so large, 
various, individual and excellent, could have been 
made from American authors. 


The Works of Shakspeare. Edited by the Rev. 
H. N. Hudson, A. M. Vol.8. Boston: James 
Monroe §& Co. 16mo. 


If Mr.’ Hudson has not proceeded with his edition 
of Shakspeare as rapidly as his readers may have 
wished, it has been caused by the extent of his re- 
searches, the conscientious labor he has devoted to 
the text and notes, and the amount of thought and 
investigation he has seen fit to expend in his eri- 
tical, historical, and bibliographical introductions 
to the plays. A man who writes and thinks in his 
condensed manner, cannot write and think fast. 
However, he has now nearly completed his edition, 
and we may look for the remaining three volumes 
before the year is out. The present volume contains 
Timon of Athens, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and An- 
thony and Cleopatra. In the introductions to these, 
Mr. Hudson exhibits his usual fertility, compression 
and flashing vigor of expression, his piercing depth of 
analysis, and his fullness of practical and philosophic 
thought. In interpretating one of Shakspeare’s 
characters, he goes deep enough to find the immense 
wealth of observation and insight it implies and co- 
vers, and shows that the particular individual is an 
impersonation of a whole class and kind of character, 
of which actual life continually furnishes examples, 
though none reaches the perfection in kind of the 
Shaksperian embodiment. The latter includes the 
whole class, and of course, is not included by any 
one specimen of the class. Shakspeare’s characters, 
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though intensely individual, are thus not imitations 
of individuals, but individualizations of great gene- 
ral truths and laws of human nature; and itis only 
when our analysis is sharp and profound enough to 
seize the general truths embodied, that we are en- 
riched with Shakspeare’s wisdom, and perceive the 
immense comprehensions of his mind. Mr. Hudson, 
pursuing this method, is able to make his critical in- 
troductions, philosophic essays on practical life, 
character and conduct; and much knowledge of 
men, and the way to judge of men, and the mode of 
seeing into and seeing through men, can be obtained 
by a study of his thoughtful and brilliant pages. 

Let us take an example of this from the present 
volume. There is nothing more common than for 
worthless persons to pass off their conceit and bile for 
honesty and virtue, simply because they inveigh 
against frailty and vice. Mr. Hudson, in adiscrimi- 
nating comparison of the misanthropy of Timon with 
that of Apemantus, thus remarks on the class of in- 
dividuals we have indicated, in an analysis of its 
‘representative man.’’ The character of Apemantus, 
he says, ‘‘seems designed in part to illustrate the 
difference between the intense hearty misanthropy of 
Timon and the low vulgar cynicism of an out-worn 
profligate or superannuated debauchee. For, in 
Apemantus, we have a specimen of the cynie proper, 
who finds his pastime in a sort of seowling buffoonery 
and malignant slang; at first, setting himself to 
practice the arts ofa snarling scorner of men, be- 
cause this feeds his distempered conceit; and then 


by dint of such exercise gradually working himself | 


up into a corresponding passion. For it is easy to 
see that the cynicism which now forms his character 
originated. in sheer affectation. Timon justly des- 
-pises the sincere cant of one who thus drives con- 
tempt of mankind as a trade; for he knows it to be 
the offspring of disappointed vanity, seeking to in- 
demnify its own baseness by making reprisals on 
others. He sees that Apemantus never had in him- 
self a single touch of that goodness, the alleged want 
of which he so much delights to bark at; and that 
his superiority to the common passions is all because 
he has not virtue enough left to be vicious.”’ 

In concluding, we can but renew our advice to all 
who desire a cheap, elegant, and in all respects, re- 
liable edition of Shakspeare, and one which is more- 
Over illustrated with a wealth of philosophic criticism 
equally acute and profound, to obtain the admirable 
edition of Mr. Hudson. 


Little Nell, from the Old Curiosity Shop. By 
Charles Dickens. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 
18mo. 


This volume is one of a series, the object of which 
is to present the children of Dickens’ novels, apart 
from the other incidents and character, but preserv- 
ing the author’s words. The editor rightly thinks 
that he can, in this way, furnish a better series of 
books for the young than they now possess. Many 
parents, who might not desire that their children 
should make the acquaintance of Richard Swiveller 
or Quilp, would be delighted in having them follow 








the fortunes, and sympathise with the purity of Little 
Nell. It is intended that Oliver Twist, Little Pau), 
Florence Dombey, Smike, and the Child-Wife, sha)! 
form the other volumes of the collection. We wish 
the enterprise success. 





Christian Theism: the Testimony of Reason and 
Revelation to the Existence and Character of the 
Supreme Being. By Robert Bancher Thompson, 
M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

This treatise was adjudged by Baden Powell, 
Henry Rogers, and Isaac Taylor, to be the best 
among two hundred and eight presented, to compete 
for a prize of 1,800 stg. The high character of the 
judges gives great force to their decision. The book 
bears the mark of conscientious thought and study. 
The autbor first reviews the various systems of Athe- 
ism and Pantheism, in connection with a statement 
of the first principles of knowledge, and their misap- 
plication in those systems. He then considers the 
direct evidences of Natural Theism; then the evi- 
dence of an incomprehensible Infinite Being in the 
limiting conditions of all knowledge; then the mani- 
festation of the Divine Character in nature; then 
the Scriptural revelation of the Divine Character, 
and the objections of Deism; and last, the fulfill- 
ment of the Divine Purpose in the perfection of the 
Life in Christ. All these great topics are treated 
with ability. 

Curious Stories about Kairies, and other Funny 
People. With Illustrations by Billings. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor §& Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This volume must be the delight of all young 
people, who are fortunate enough to possess it. 
Though all the stories are marvelous stories, they 
are of different kinds. Thus the ‘ King of the 
Golden River’’ is very different, in matter and mode 
of treatment, from ‘‘ The Good-Natured Bear’’ and 
‘‘ Siegfried the Dragon Slayer.’’ ‘The Story with- 
out an End’ is different from all three, and is cer- 
tainly one of the most exquisite creations of imagina- 
tion and sentiment in juvenile literature. ‘Sir 
Calidore”’ is a fine prose narrative of Spenser’s glo- 
rious legend. The volume concludes with Robert 
Browning’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin,’’ one of the 
most felicitous of his poems, though a quaint child’s 
story, written to please Macready’s little son. The 
whole collection is creditable to the taste of the 
accomplished editor. The illustrations, being by 
Billings, are of course excellent. 





Lily. A Novel. By the Author of the “ Busy 
Moments of an Idle Woman.’ New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The readers of the previous work of the author of 
this novel, will be sure to read ‘‘ Lily.”’ It is writ- 
ten with similar crispiness and direct vigor of style. 
and evinces the same quickness in detecting the es- 
sential traits of character and interesting points of 
incident. We go through the volume with hardly 4 
pause of inattention or yawn of fatigue. 








Fashions for January. 


BY GENIO C, SCOTT. 





However whim and fancy may unite in endeavor- 
ing to remove elegance and taste from the station 
they maintain, because jealous of their being always 
regarded as the most favored ministers of Fashion’s 
gay domain, it is certain that vagaries are less nu- 
merous during the short days of winter, than at any 
other part of the year; and this season the enchant- 
ing fay of the house of zephyr has crowned the brows 
of the ‘* fickle goddess’’ with laurels for disdaining 
to cast one coquetish look upon the coarser sex, 
while the ladies have received more than usual at- 
tention; so that never before among her charming 
votaries did we witness more taste, more versatile 
elegance, or a more splendid style of dress, than is 
found displayed in every fashionable scene through 
which the eye follows with increased delight. 

In our descriptions of the toilet, the reader will 
sometimes observe French names, which she might 
prefer us to give in English; and our only reasen fer 
doing so, is, they are technical terms of the modiste 
and the manufacturer which have not yet been in 
corporated into our language, nor have our lexice- 
graphers translated them; and as laces and ether 
trimmings are marked with foreign names, both the 
milliner and merchant know them by no others; 
but, for the benefit of the readers of shis magazine, 
we shall endeavor to illustrate them by engravings, 
s0 that the regular subscriber may soon become 
familiar with all of them. 

LADIES’ ATTIRE. 
DRESSES. 

Kull Totlet.—Plain moire antique and those 
striped with satin and velvet have an imposing effect ; 
but the crest of the last scintillating wave of beauty, 
brings the wolant etincelle, (tinseled flounce,) for 
which there is foreseen immense favor. This flounce 
decorates the richest plain moire, and is of goods of 
lighter quality, edged with a broad band of plush, 
whieh is dotted with sparkling dots of brilliant silk, 
imitating spangles with the most marvelous effect. 





These spots, the size of currants, are always white, 
and upon a brilliant colored ground produce the most 
extraordinary optical delusion possible to conceive. 
So unsettled is tashion in reference to the number of 
flounces, that two may be regarded as the minimum, 
and four the maximum, for adults; and they are 
generally graduated with the largest at the bottom, 
and diminishing the width of those above. 

A favorite style of sleeve is the pagoda, with three 
flounces at equal distances, and in keeping with 
those of the skirt, as to depth and trimmings. The 
body is cut high, and closes in front with buttons of 
tortoise-shell, and is worn without a /ichu-bretelle. 

We must not omit mentioning that the oriental 
pekins, or the pekins figured with the grand redan, 
in black and India red, are one of the latest fabrics. 
There is a stuff of high parwre, (dress, embellish- 
ment, and the combination of about ten more English 
words,) much worn at court-receptions in the Tuile- 
ries. It is a metallic damask, with gold ground, and 
the designs in white, with reflections like the mother- 
of-pearl; it is also stated that a tissue, composed of 
gold and silver, is just breaking into vogue. The 
camelia taffeta is in high favor, being as rich, strong, 
and pliable as the velowié, (velvet lace,) after which 
itis named. Of the China and tigress taffetas, there 
is an innumerable variety, and they are made with 
flounces @ dispositions in all genders. The above 
comprises ‘‘the cream of the cream.”’ 

Ball-Dresses.—We may as well begin by stating 
that waists are shorter behind than when last re- 
ported. Dresses of pink and sky-blue silk, are very 
much worn; ribbon and lace are the principal trim- 
mings—the lace in tulip and rose-edged flounces, fes- 
tooned and richly embroidered. Dresses of organdy, 
for similar occasions, have been made with double 
and triple skirts, variously ornamented according 
to the taste of the wearer. Some have the skirts 
edged with rows of narrow black velvet, gaufrured 
ruches of ribbon, or Jowid/onnés of organdy, with 
runnings of colored ribbon. Many ball-dresses are 
trimmed with bouquets and wreaths of flowers. A 
dress of white organdy, with double skirt—the upper 
one being in tunic form, with corners rounded, each 
finished by a plain hem, surmounted by a wreath of 
ivy leaves; and, on the tunic skirt, the wreath passes 
up the sides of the opening to the waist. A wreath 
of ivy leaves edges the top of the corsage at the back, 
the ends descending from the shoulders to the point 
in front of the waist. 

The corsage is in Greek form, having fine fluted 
plaits in the front, (similar to the loose surplus waist,) 
and the full short sleeves are trimmed with sprigs of 
ivy. In the centre of the waist is fixed a brooch, 
formed of a large opal, mounted on a ground of green 
enamel. The coiffure (head-dress) to be worn with 
this dress, consists of a cordon of ivy leaves across 
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the bandeaux of front-hair; the ends being twisted 
spirally with the hair at the back of the head, and 
fixed by a comb, having the top surmounted by a 
row of opals. If three skirts is the style preferred, 
hem them plainly, gathering up the two upper ones 
on one side by a bouquet of blue flowers, and on the 
same side, a third bouquet is placed at the waist. 
Of this dress the corsage in folds and trimmed with 
a bow of white sarsenet ribbon, placed in the centre. 
The sleeves are short, and formed of two puffs, sepa- 
rated by a band of white sarsenet ribbon, fastened by 
a bow, and floating ends. The head-dress of two 
bouquets of the same blue flowers as those employed 
to trim the dress; they are placed on each side of 
the bandeaux of hair. A beautiful ball-dress, and 
one which attracted general admiration, was of pink 
taffeta, trimmed with two deep flounces of the same 
material, each covered by a flounce of pink net, 
edged with rows of satin ribbon. Over each of the 
net flounces, descended two falls of Brussels lace, 
reaching only to the top of the rows of satin ribbon. 
The low corsage was covered with Brussels lace. 
The head-dress consisted of roses, tastefully disposed 
in the hair. A beautiful dress at the same enter- 
tainment, was of white tulle, the skirt covered with 


each row of lace was gathered up by rose-buds and 
lilies of the valley, so that the dress was dotted all 
over with those flowers. One of the most delicate, 
fresh, and enlivening ball-dresses that we ever wit- 
nessed, was worn at the first distinguished sozrée 
dansante of the season. Robe of pink taffeta; at the 
bottom of the skirt was a flounce eighteen inches 


deep, of Brussels point, headed with a garland of 


myosotis (mouse eyes.) The skirt is covered from 


the waist to the flounce by a fall of ¢e/le clusion, | 


ornamented at intervals by garlands of myosotzs, in 
rows, from the waist to the garland at the top of the 
flounce, where they terminate in knots of pink gauze 
ribbon, with floating ends. The body was orna- 
mented with a revers of pink taffeta, forming a point 
at the waist behind, and one in front, and covering 
each point is a knot of wide pink gauze ribbon, with 
ends floating nearly to the bottom of the skirt. The 
revers are edged with garlands of myosotis, termina- 
ting with an edge of Bruesels point, with scolloped 
edges, and five inches wide at the shoulders, and 
terminating to a point at the waist. The sleeves 
were formed by a Jout//onne, terminating with a 
garland of myosotes, edged with a narrow flounce of 
lace. Across the breast, to connect the revers, were 
chains of myosotzs, over the most delicately embroi- 
dered chemisette, which was delicately visible all 
round above the dress. The head-dress of her light 
auburn hair, was formed in wreathed bands, and 
ornamented sparingly with orange-blossoms, lilies of 
the valley, and foliage. 
DEMI-TOILET. 

Chez-sot.—A lady can never deck herself in any 
guise to which the heart of man will respond with 
such freedom and ecstasy in pleasurable desire, as 
in a modest chez-sot (at home). This dress should 
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be simple, and void of all ostentatious assumption or 
obtrusion; and the most popular one at present, is a 
lavender-color dress of sote antique (antique silk), 
the body fitting, and the full skirt gathered to it; 
and then there are two ruches start from the high 
neck—under the mousquetuire collar (ot the stuff of 
the dress), four inches apart at the top and one inch 
apart at the waist, running to the bottom of the 
skirt, where they are ten inches apart. Similar 
ruches enliven the skirt by being placed at equal 
distances lengthwise on the skirt‘all round, being 
about a dozen in number. This plan of placing 
ruches longitudinally on the skirt is in great favor, 
and is often dope in colors differing from the dress. 
There are two little capes of the same goods, edged 
with ruches;, the one extending down over the 
shoulders several inches, and the top one only to the 
middle of them, and they both end in front by the 
two first named rows of ruches, that adorn the centre 
of the dress from the neck to the bottom of the skirt. 
The sleeves are in double pagoda style, each ply 
being similarly edged with ruches. Undersleeves 
of Brussels application. Cameo brooch. Shoes the 
color of the dress. Head-dress composed of blonde 


| ornamented with taffeta flowers and velvet foliage, 
rows of lace, placed at intervals all round the skirt, | 





with assorted ribbons (to suit the complexion) looped 
and floating to the shoulders. 

Torlette de Visite.—It appears that everything 
adds to the gayety of the French, for no sooner was 
the battle of Sevastopol fought, than out comes a 
new and most attractive style of pekin silks, named 
‘‘ grand-redan!’? And every charming demorselle 


| in Paris that cannot buy a rode of it, is ready to 


| 


| ance, for the figures are large. 





throw herself from the Pont de Roz. The dress of 
great-redan pekin is the rage at present. The 


design of the goods is a black ground, enlivened by. 


figures of fortifications in India red. The black 
takes away from its otherwise too d¢zarre appear- 
It is made witha 
plain skirt, long basque, sleeve close from the shoul- 
der to a few inches above the elbow, where there is 
a piece about six inches long and nearly twenty 
wide, drawn in to fit the arm, and sewed to the 
sleeves at the top, and at the drawn edge of the bot- 
tom is a deep ruffle, extending nearly to the wrist, 
and both this ruffle and the bottom of the basque 
are edged with redan fringe. Head-dress, collar, 
and undersleeves, in point a l’aguille, wreaths of 
red velvet decorate the cap, the brooch is of coral, 
lace-boots of black satin. 

Totlette de Promenade.—High-dress of light 
bluish-green taffeta, the skirt with two velyet bor- 
ders of darker shade, (ten inches wide each,) woven 
with the goods and edged with fringe. The pagoda 
sleeves terminate in deep cuffs of the same velvet as 
the bands on the skirt, edged also with fringe. Over 


this dress is worn a dasguine of maroon velvet, 
closed up the front with buttons and silk loops, 
placed rather thick. Revers of sable, five inches 
wide on the shoulders, and coming to a point at the 
waist, and then widening again to where it meets 
the deep band of sable across the bottom of the skirt. 
Sleeves in the pagoda style and long, with sable 
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cuffs. Manchon (muff) of sable, lined with blue 
Loutse satin, and usually a knot of heavy satin 
ribbon at.one end of the same color. Paméla bon- 
net, ornamented with plumes and tulle ribbons, and 
garnished with a purple velvet welou/é, a very deep 
apron and velvet lace strings of purple and white 
stripes ‘ 
OVER GARMENTS. 

Every description of over-dress—and there are at 
least fifty of different names—are longer than when 
last reported. The little talma is nowhere! 

Opera-dress.—The Jaguarita of duvet de cygne 
(swansdown) is the nearest approach to perfect mag- 
nificence. The cloak, and chenille fringe of the 
edges are as white as snow, and the ferm is round, 
like a circular cloak, extending below the hips, and 
instead of closing up the centre, the right side of it 
is cut so large as to cover the breast, and close up 
with silver and pearl loops and buttons by the left 
shoulder. There is a second cape, which approaches 
no nearer front than before the arms, intended as a 
protection for them ; both the under and open cloaks, | 
or wings, having their front corners rounded in | 
graceful sweeps. There is no collar to the neck, but 
in lieu thereof, there is a row about two inches wide 
of rich passementerie. This is worn over a double- | 
skirted dress of white glacé silk, covered with rich | 
white embroidered lace of plain edges. 

Carriage-Dress.—Ste. Claire is the name of a 
black cut velvet that the house of Delisle, in Paris, 
got a patent for. It iseut in the shape of a three- 
quarter circle cloak, the bottom edged with heavy 
fringe, headed with rich passementeriec, upon which | 
the velvet is woven ina beautiful border of five | 
inches wide all around, apparently growing from 
which are numerous wreaths and 
extend up to its collarless neck. 

The Catarina is a coin de feu of flannel plush, 
of gray color, and bretelles of plush imitating sable. 
This is a jacket for wear to school, similar to the 
ones represented in outline in the last number. 

La Fonti is the nearest to the talma-shape of | 
any, and that is of heavy black velvet, edged with 
fringe, headed with guipure, and above it is embroi- 
dered all around. 

The Simpson is a loose sack of Circassian goods, 
lined with silk. The sleeves fit at the arm-hole, but 
enlarge to the bottom in the pagoda style, and at the 
wrist a deep cuff turns back, which is edged with 
wide black silk galloon, like all the other edges. 
The breast closes with three sets of bradenbourgs, 
and the cuffs are ornamented longitudinally with | 
the same. The collaris small, and the top of the ! 
breast rolls narrowly. 

Celimene.—This is a rich plush cloak, round in | 
form, with the revers and bottom edged with deep | 
fringe, headed with passementerie. 

The Victoria is a loose basque-shaped over-gar- 
ment, with winged sleeves. It is made of black 
moire antique, faced up the front edges with five 
inch wide strips of black velvet, enlivened by jet 
ornamen‘s, back of which a wide: band of sable sur- 
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rounds the garments, passing up the front, around 
the neck back of the velvet, across the bottom, and 
it forms ends tothe sleeves. To. the edgo of the 
sable-ts an edging of guipure interlacing plush balls, 
and producing in all a very sumptuous cffect. 

Ristori.—This is a long double cloak of velvet, 
the corners of the under ply being square, and the 
upper ply appears like a deep circular cape, reaching 
below the knees. There is a hood at the top, orna- 
mented with a rich tassel behind. The hood, and 
both: the plies of the cloak, are edged with gimp 
quadrille, with velvet balls for the corners, and 
finishing with a row of rich tassels. It is also made 
of French gray cloth, and edged with bands of black 
velvet. 

GENERAL REMARKS, 

Cloaks are not generally trimmed with furs, 
because sets of sable, including cape, muff, and cuffs, 
form a sufficient corps de reserve for the coldest 
weather. 

Hats d la Longueville, of black velvet, and 
round in the crown like those for children, is the 
Paris style for riding wear. It is bordered with jet, 
and a large clasp of jet placed precisely in front 
confines a long feather, which winds round the crown 
and falls over the shoulder. Brodequins are worn 
higher than ever, fitting the leg to a charm, so that 
when laced the joint becomes almost imperceptible. 


| Soles are also thicker for walking, lace-boots having 


the effect to make the foot appear more delicate. 
Bandoline and gums for the hair are fast going 
out of use, and the too much puffing of the hair at 
the sides, out of favor. The eaw de beauty has 
made an immense furore, but it spoils some com- 
plexions, and changes color by acidulous applica- 
tions. “Searlet fans, bespangled with gold and silver, 
are all the rage in Paris; they are made of crape or 
transparent cambric, so as to heighten the beauty of 
a lady by seeing her through them; it is the most 
coquetish improvement of the season. Laces are 
in high favor; and among those in highest demand 


/ are the Chantil/y, Alencon, points d’aguille, terre 


de Brussels, de Venice, ete. Shawls do not enter 
so much into winter toilets, as other confections are 
more appropriate. Velvets of all shades enter largely 
into the composition of toilets for the present, and 
plain ones, trimmed, with spotted ones and the 
velour épinglé, and the imperial velvet trimmed 
with mousée (foam) inthe freshest, and most chatoy- 
antes (cats-eycish) manner, are those which conquer. 
Stockings of Scotch thread, embroidered in incom- 
parable fineness, are a rare luxury. Cashmere and 
India muslin for robe de chambre, embroidered ela- 
borately across the bottom and up the fronts. 


HEAD DRESSES. 

The marked peculiarities in the styles of coiffures 
seem to consist in the favor for feathers, lace and 
ribbons, as head-decorations for the opera, while a 
very few simple flowers and foliage are preferred to 
ornament the head for appearing at a ball or con- 
vivial soirée. 

Head-dresses for the Opera divide each side of 
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the front hair ‘into three parts, forming three ban- 
deaux over each temple, terminating behind in a 
cache peigne, from which float three plumes to the 
right and three to the left, around front of the cars. 
The favorite style of the moment in Paris, is to 
divide the hair over the head, in the centre from the 
forehead to the crown, and then across back of each 
ear, forming three tresses; they are then crumped 
(erépée) and frizzled until the surface appears like a 
piece of crape; then, if the eyebrows are well 
marked, they think the powdering of the hair all 
over with @7/ de poudre produces a charming effect. 
The hair is dressed as transparent and vaporewse as 
possible, and the end of each tress is rolled under 
the puff formed by the crumped tress, so that the 
head is formed into three powdered puffs, orna- 
mented with two knots at the divisions of the hair 
back of the head, and two over the temples, of blue 
or pink ribbon, with floating ends. The globular 
form and increased size which this mode of dressing 
produces, shows that their taste is setting in the 
direction of the extravagances perpetrated during 
the reigns of the Lourses. We hope that the purity 
of the taste of American ladies will prevent them 
from the adoption of pomatums and powders, until 
we have time and space to state all that their best 
friends, of both sexes, have said against the use of 
them. The style of flat, or wreathed tresses, with a 
little curling, if the two have an arrowish straight- 
ness, or the style of features seem to demand it, is 
the most modest and beautiful style of wearing the 
hair that obtains at present; and if the hair be 
black, a simple marabout feather is the perfection 
of ornament. Narrow lace surrounding the three 
knots behind, forming the cache petgne, and a few 
knots of infinitesimal ribbons in front, is ‘a style 
admired. For balls, in addition to the wreathed 
tresses, a few sly curls appear modestly coquetish 
and highly commendabld. This is the way M’dlle 
Rachel dresses her hair, and the style therefore 
takes her name. For flowers, as ornaments, the rose, 
orange blossom, and lily of the valley are in high 
favor. The cotffwre Pompadour, with double ban- 
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Pattern for embroidery on child’s dress. 








deaux, ornamented with flowers, is thought the most 
highly of in the best circles. 





EXPLANATION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 

Lady at the right.—Dress of plain taffeta cut high 
in the neck and closed up the breast with tortoise, 
pearl, jet or passementerie buttons. Flounces of tar- 
tan plaid. Cazameck mantelet of velvet, the revers, 
bottom and arm-reliefs edged with fringe, headed 
with rows of satin ribbon and velvet-leaf ornament, 
alternating with ruches of watered silk. Kid gloves, 
embroidered lace kerchief and brooch collar. Vel- 
vet bonnet, with a deep curtain trimmed with lace; 
fall of Chantilly ; plume on the left side and velvet 
fruit and foliage on the right; the inside of blonde 
and velvet intermixed with flowers; strings of velvet 
ribbon. 

Lady to the left.—Ball dress of pink taffeta, the 
triple skirt of gothic edges are trimmed with velvet 
ribbon, with which all the other edges are made to 
harmonize. A dretel/e extends over the shoulders 
and terminates in a point at the waist behind, where 
it is covered with a knot of velvet ribbon and long 
floating ends. The skirts are severally covered with 
embroidered lace, and the drete//es are ornamented in 
keeping, as is also the breast and sleeves, with the 
lace undersleeves. An inch of the chemisette is dis- 
closed above the dress. Hair dressed in double 
bandeauz, and a pink silk head-dress is worn. White 
kid gloves, lace embroidered handkerchief, pink shoes 
and white silk stockings. Cameo bracelet on right 
wrist and coral on the left. 





Addenda —The newest polka is the “ Rosa Al- 
pina ;”’ the new ‘ Tarentelle,’’ by Herz, is the piece 
of music most in vogue; the newest song, ‘* Me/an- 
colte,”’ by Mdlle. de Varez; the most fashionable 
novel, the ‘‘ Mranc Maconnerie des Kemmes,’’ by 
Charles Mouselet. 


{Ss Lace collars are much larger than when last 
reported—being now composed of two distinct rows 
of embroidery, whether in the mousquetaire or 


| brooch style 
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Observe the first little girl posing her protecting 
hand upon the shoulder of her young brother. Her 
dress of apple-green cashmere is ornamented in the 
bottom of the skirt with medallions, formed by an ap- 
plication of cashmere of a tranchant color, pink or 
rose, and surrounded by two rows of velvet edging. 
The body is high, and closed in front; the basgues, 
as well as the revers, formed like dretelles over the 
shoulders, and descending front and rear to the 
waist, are ornamented with medallions similar to 
those on the skirt. The festooned or scolloped edges 
of the basque and reverse are bound with a very 
harrow galloon, color the same as the dress. The 
two bourllonnés of the sleeves are terminated by a 
flounce or ruffle, scolloped and edged like the basque 
and reverse. The hair is disposed in macaroon 
tresses, which is the favorite style at present, and is 
having a great vogue, both in Paris and London. 
To-day it is not longer worn, except by quite young 
girls, upon which are thrown little knots of ribbons, 
if the hair is too short. The front of the hair is 
retained by a comb under the rosette and ribbon, 
like that behind the head. Brooch collar. Cloth 
bootines, with patent-leather toes. 

Tuntc and Cloak.—The little boy wears a paletot 
of vandyke brown zephyr cloth. A band of velvet 
dicoupie en festoon—vandyke-pinked—faces the 








bottom, the breast and pagoda sleeves. Over this is 
worn a little cloak of the same goods and color, 
trimmed with yelvet in keeping; except the collar, 
which is covered with silk. By some very fashiona- 
ble artists, the tunic and cloak are formed into a 
compound garment, by connecting them at the 
neck; but it is best to form two garments as repre- 
sented by the cut. The gaiters are of cloth like the 
tunic—and the hat is trimmed with a brown velvet 
band. Hair with curling ends, in the style of Louis 
XITI. 

The toilet of the little girl at the right, is composed 
of askirt of Irish poplin with the disposed figures wo- 
ven inthe stuff; the canezow, ornamented with velvet 
ribbon in diamond figures, is accompanied by bretedles 
of poplin, and of the same mazarine-blue color as the 
skirt; these are ornamented with a row of velvet 
ribbon near the edges, and with a very narrow black 
lace, as the edge; in front, the dretel/es terminate 
in a point at the waist, finishing with a much larger 
knot than that on the back. Italian head-dress, 
formed by separating the hair over the middle of 
the head, and braiding each tress and folding them 
at the nape of the neck, and disposing them into a 
knot with ribbons and floating ends behind each ear. 
Lace-boots the color of the dress. Observe the net 
mitts on the young ladies, it is the style. 
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and paletot of dark-blue cloth, trimmed with broad 
figured braid. The paletot has adeepcape. White 
trousers, finished at the ends with broad frills edged 
with needle-work. A turn-over collar, edged with 
eyelet-hole work, and fastened in front of the throat 
with a white cord and tassels. Round hat of gray 
felt, bound round the edge with black velvet. The 
ciown is encircled by a band of black velvet, fastened 
by a steel buckle. ° 

Fig. 2.—(Girl about nine years of age.)—Dress 
of checkered silk, the ground a rich royal blue, and 
the checkers formed of narrow black stripes. A 
jacket corsage of black velvet, trimmed with a row 
of narrow fringe. The sleeves, which are slit up to 
the elbow on the outside of the arm, are also edged 
with fringe. Undersleeves of plain muslin, fastened 
on wristbands of needle-work. A small collar of 
worked muslin. Trousers tucked and edged with 
needle-work. Boots of gray cashmere. The front 
hair is turned back from the forehead, and the back 
hair is twisted and fastened low down near the nape 
of the neck. A band of royal blue velvet encircles 
the head and passes under the twist at therback. 

Fig. 3.—(Young lady aged fourteen.)—Bonnet 
of pink figured silk, trimmed in the inside with tulle, 
roses, and bows of black velvet. Dress of sea-green 
gros-de-Naples. The corsage is high, buttoned up 
to the throat, and has two basques with scalloped 
edges, one above the other. Bretelles of the same 
silk as the dress, also scalloped at the edges, are 
crossed in front, and fastened in a bow and ends at 
the back of the waist. Sleeves plain at the top, and 
finished at the ends by two scalloped frills. Under- 
sleeves formed of double puffs of muslin. Worked 
muslin collar. Boots of brown cashmere. 

Fig. 4.—(Baby, two years old.)—Frock of pink 
silk. The corsage low, and with a small basque and 
bretelles trimmed with ruches; short sleeves of silk, 
and undersleeves of white muslin descending to the 
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Fig. 1.—(Boy about five years of age.)—Tunic 


linked together at the back of the waist. 
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| wrist, where the fullness is drawn on a band. The 
' skirt of the frock has a front-trimming of ruches. 


Chemisette of plaited muslin, finished at the throat 
by a band of needle-work, surmounted by a narrow 
Valenciennes lace. Cap of tulle, with {rimming in 
white ribbon and lace. Boots of gray kid. 

Fig. 5.—(Boy of twelve years of age.)—Jacket of 
dark-green cloth. Waistcoat of white piqué, par- 
tially open, and showing the shirt-front, which has a 
double frill. The collar of the shirt is turned down, 
and the necktie gray, checkered with black. Gray 
trousers. 

Fig. 6.—(Boy of six years of age.)—Helmet cap 
of black velvet, with a rosette at one side. Paletot 
of maroon-color velvet, the edges of the sleeves and 
skirt trimmed with rows of narrow black velvet. 
Collar of jaconet muslin, ornamented with a pattern 
worked in satin-stitch. White trousers, edged with 
needle-work. Boots of brown cashmere, tipped with 
bronzed leather. 

Fig. 7.—(Boy of four years of age.)—Dress, con- 
sisting of a skirt and jacket, of gray merino, trimmed 
with passementerie. Skirt, with a plaited front, and 
a small, round, turn-over collar, with a vandyked 
edge. Full undersleeves, closed at the wrist by 
turned-up cuffs. White trousers, edged with needle- 
work. Boots of black cashmere. 

Fig. 8.—(Girl aged seven.)—-The front hair is * 
braided, and the back hair twisted and intermingled 
with bows and ends of black velvet ribbon. Dress 
of gray silk, with three flounces, edged with narrow 
fringe of the same color as the dress. Over the cor- 
sage there is a pelerine trimmed with narrow fringe ; 
this pelerine has long ends, which, after being crossed 
over the bosom, are passed under the arms, and then 
The 
sleeves are in full puffs, terminated by a frill. Col- 
lar and undersleeves of worked muslin. Trousers 
ornamented with needle-work. Boots of the same 
color as the dress 





Pattern for skirt or undersleeves. 
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No. Tf is a bonnet of white terry velvet, ornamented 
with a black and white blonde with a plume fluata 
falling over the brim, like a vapor, and mingling 
with the garniture within. The crown is ornamented 
with tufts of feathers and blondes. 

No. 2. Bonnet of blonde and satin trimmed with 
foliage and flowers in a graduation of shades dictated 
by a lively imagination pointed with cultivated 
taste. 

No. 3 and 4 are two caps representing the marked 
peculiarities in highest favor No. 3 is intended to 





illustrate a brooch cap, the lappets to cross in front 
of the neck where they are confined with a brooch. 
Although this is, strietly speaking, a morning cap, 
yet our ladies think so highly of it that it is the 
favorite style for evening wear at home. In addition 
to the lappets, it is trimmed with bows of lace-edged 
ribbons with long floating ends. 

No. 4. This cap is composed of leaves of embroi- 
dery, edged with Vualenctenne lace. It is also 
trimmed with gauze ribbons of the finest quality and 
very wide. This is, par excellence, the evening cap. 


Pattern for embroidering on child’s dress. 
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Camsolle of Nansook, trimmed with English embroidery; progressive sleeves, and embroidered 
siomacher. 








Baby’s dress, with revers on the body; the sleeves are Lowtllonnées ; bands of embroidery or fringed 
flounces ornament the skirt 
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‘Pattern for embroidery on child’s dress. 
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WORDS BY J. A. BARTLEY.—MUSIC BY CHARLES T. FREY. 


COPYRIGHT.—Pusuisuep By Permission oF LEE AND WALKER, 188 Cuesnur St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Andante con Expression. 
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fair-est of our vill - age maids, Was blue eyed Lilly May; Hier brow was decked with 
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The rose which decked the fairy vale, Oh Lilly May! Oh! Lilly May Oh Lilly May! I curse the day 
Near by our rural town, My heart was all thine own, That tempted me to part! 
Showed not a deeper tint of blood, Earth ne’er gave me asweeter sound, And ever haunting, strange regret 
Than dyed her cheeks of down, Than thy low, loving tone; To my sad soul thou art; 
And innocence like that of heaven, For we each other’s first loves were, ,I fear that I have deeply sinned, 


Her fair young head did crown. And each heard each alone! And broken thy true-heart. 
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